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Rules, propereſt Bairs, and choiceſt Experimen 
for the carching all manger of freſh Water. Fi(; 
Together with a brief Diſcourſe of Fiſh-ponds' FF 
and nor only the eaſieſt, . buc. moſt PalacablesWway 
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of Dreſſing all ſorts of Fiſh-, -Wherher, bejongit 

to Rivers, or Ponds ; and the ou cobcerning 
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THE 


PREFACE 


Courteous or Ulncourteous Reader, 


Hichſoever thou art I value not, knowing 
y y that kind Words in a Preface are never 


Charms of proof to anticipate Cenſure , 4 


Fate all Writers ( eſpecially on ſo inconſiderable a 
Subjet) cannot but expett; yet, if a Brother of 
the Angle reads and trys, better Fortune may be 
boped for : As to others, the Book is not only ge- 


erally uſeleſs, but they indiſcreet that Fudge and +! 
paſs Sentence on what they underſtand not ; Tra- 


Cent Fabrilia Fabri- The common Obje#ion, I 
Enow, will be raiſed by the Tanorant , that is, What 
reeds any more Writing in this kind, ſince Mark- 
ham, Walton, Venables, Cotton, and others , 
bave with ſo much Ingenuity beſtowed no ſmall 
Pains herein ? (to whoſe Labours and Induſtry I 
acknowledge this Trait not a little bebolding) 
Now the old and trite Anſwer to this Objetion 
muſt needs be return'd, That a Pigmy mounted 
on tbe Shoulders of a Giant may ſee farther than 
its Supporter ;, alſo all Arts are capable of Impro- 
vement, none yet being arrived to an abſolute Per- 
fetion ; and ſome affirm, that Angling, like Ma- 
thematicks, can never be ſo fully Learned, but 
rbat there will be ſtill new Experiments left, for 
the tryal of others that _=_ : Beſides thoſe _ 
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The Ace. 


F#bors bave diſcourſed ſomething generally and 
= iebrly on Angling, whereas this (eſpecially in 

 #bis Third Edition) deſcends to the meaneſt parti» 
cular any ways relating thereunto. I purpoſely for- 
bear to jvox' any thing, as is uſual, in praiſe of 
Angling, or of rs Antiquity, or any ways Cele- 
brate it, by telling you what boly, wiſe, and illu- 
ftrious Perſons have not only been Prattiſers thereof, 
in all Ages, but alſo ſpoken largely in its Commen- 
dation ; neither ſhall I enumerate the manifold 
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Py 


F Advantages it bas of other Recreations, eſpecially 


NP” for this little 


by its eaſy Attainment, by the ſmallneſs of its 
pence,Salubrity, and its creating a Calm andSe- 
date temper of Mind, that being an unworthy way 
of raiſing itsReputation by refleting with detra- 
Hion on other Sports : Neither could I ever obſerve 
that Harangues of that nature ever cauſed any 
perſon to be enamour' 4 thereon, unleſs there be a 
natural propenſity in bis own Genius thereunto; 
Anglers, like Poets, being born with an innate 
Afﬀetion ro Angling, as Poets with a peculiar 
Inclination to Poetry ; only this let me note , 
That none ever by their fondneſs of this Art con- 
ſum'd Lordſbips or Lands , left and intended by 
provident Anceſtors for a ſupport to their Poſterity, 
nor deplored any misfortune ( if be kept him on 
dry Land) be received by purſuit of this Recrea- 
tion, it no ways being accompanied with thoſe in- 
conveniences which fre uently attend others ;, nor 
is there herein the if natural tendency to Vice, 
reatiſe, many perſons bave 
contributed much Oil to its Lamp, elſe it would ne- 
ver bave been able to afford ſo great a Light ; _ 
| Wil 
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(witbout Vanity, I B5je, I may ſay) there ar 
very many things herein never yet publiſhed, and 
nor wulgarly known ;, as alſo all that has been © 
materially Printed concerning Angling, and that 
in ſo conciſe, regular, and brief manner deliver d, 
as will not only render this the uſefulleſt Book, 5 
but the moſt perfet of that kind : Tou'll find ” 
berein no vain or ſuperfluous Digreſſions , far -* 
ferch'd, and incongruous Similitudes , more "pe , 
#0 inflame the Price than inform the Reader. 5 
pleaſed to remember, That many of the Rules 
berein are General, and admit of. 7 th Exceptions, x 
yer the Angler may make from thence beneficial 
Deduions , which if well and prudently conſe 
der'd, will diſcharge any Inditment of Falſity, | 
the Fiſher-man otberwije might be incited to _ - 
cute againſt me : Beſides, ſome things are propoſed 
for bim toExperiment, and not as infallibleTruths. 4 
Alſo the Countries, Soils, Rivers, Seaſons, Windr, : 
and Dualities of the Tear, are not alike, but dif- 
fer almoſt in every place ( and the Spring ts froe 
or fix Weeks forwa: er in ſome than in other pla- * 
ces) to whoſe great variety the defet or imperfe- \ 
dion that appears in any mule ought to be aſcribed, * 
and certain allowances made according to Cir* + 
cumſtances that intervene, eſpecially in Artificial- * 
Fly-Angling ; yet if the Reader peruſe this Book 
deliberately, and be but endued with conſideration, 
and ſome Fudgment, to be gained only by praftiſe, * 
the genuine Farent of Perfetion ; be'Il not deny 
bur that all things herein are ſincerely Written, 
and, ſo as 0n bis own frequent Eſays he'll findTrue 
and that the price of this Book is nos totally caft 
away 
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” away, fince it will in the Fz beſt degree conduce 
4 perfet Knowledge of the exatteſt ways of 
| the praftical part of this Art, for which it's onl 
defign'd, and not to fill, or perplex tbe Angler's 
| Head with Speculative, Fanciful, Idle, or Fa- 
* bulous Notions of Filh, or Angling. And though 
- the Reader be no Angler, yet perhaps be may be 
Owner of 'F'lh-ponds, or hve a deſire to bave Fiſb 
* well dreſt at his Table; and berein he'll be well 
| furniſhed for both , with ample and true Inſtru- 
Hions, not te be met with elſe where ; moſt of the 
latter baving receiv'd the Approbations of the beſt 
Palats, and praftice of the Nobleſt Tables : And 
as a ſecurity to the former, the underſtanding the 
| Laws made for the preſervation of Fiſh, will not 
be unavailable. And, becauſe the Pike is a 
, mighty Tyrant in tbe liquid Element, I bave ad- 
» ded a Supplemental and particular Epitome of 
” bim, wherein is declared , not only the manner 
F of bis Life, Nature, and Vices, but a probable 
* Method deſcribed for bis deſtruftion, thereby to 
gain liberty tr» the other watery Inbabitants , 
whom be accounts only Created for the ſatisfattion 
of bis. voracions Humor, and, though the Pearch 
: ftands upon Property, and will not tamely ſubmit, 
and part with bis Life for the ſake of Preroga» 
tive ; yer if the Pike catch him by the Poll, be 
makes him pay dearly for his reſiſtance. 

The Style is plain, and fitted to the capacity of 
the meaneſt Fiſber-man, tobich I eſteemed would 
beſt become a Work of this Nature , which will 
nor bear a Florid dreſs, or Rhetorical Phraſes , 


Ocrnari res ipfa negat, coatenta doceri, neirber 
hl indeed 
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indeed, if I would, could IT otberways bave done, 
becauſe I carnot pretend to be the Maſter M4 any; 
Eloquence. The kind acceptance of the laſt, pro- 
duces this Third Edition, wherein every Chapter, 
nay almoſt every Seftion is conſiderably augment- 
ed, befides the addirion of two new Chapters, 
and you'll find on comparing them, many excel- 
lent things, and more refined knacks added 
through the whole, gained by Converſe, with the 
moſt curious Obſervers, and Prattiſers of this 
Art ; which knacks may be ſervice 1ble to ſome, 
though diſapproved by others, moſt tiſhermen ba- 
wving ſome private Sentiments of their own, | 
which conceitedly they prefer before otbers , on |; 
prrpoſe fo put a greater value on ray any y * 
than any real Merit, or Skill can be found in. 
them : From ſuch Bully Fiſhers, this Book expele . 
n other Reception than Scorn and Contempt ,,/ 
their conſtant Companions. And ſome ill Nata- | 
red Anglers are offended for opening their Cabinet, 
by dioulging ther Secrets, like Flowers gathered | 
and placed in one Garland, and proflituted to \ 
tbe view of every common Eye , bow ridiculons 
their Opinions are every one is able to Fudge, 
ſince it is not fine, curious, and ſkilful Angling , 
that deſtroys the breed of Fiſh, or is thereunto 
—_—_— but Otters, Water-rats, Water-mice © 
erons, Bitterns, Sea-gulls, Kings-fiſhers, Cor- 
morants, and the unlawful praftice and frequent 
uſe of Damming, Groping , Spearing , Hanging, 
Twitchelling , Firing by Night , and Nets that 
depopulate the watery Element, more in one 
Month than all the Tears Angling. Now, but 
that 
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” ifs uſual to follow the beaten Path , an 


Wour, there had been no need of a Commendatory 
Preface, to Court any into a good Opinion of it : 
EPoffbly it's own Worth will abundantly juſtify it 
| To 4 b J r Jy b 
hich on ſerious peruſal, andicareful Experiments, 
2 rs hoped the Buyer will be both ready, and wil- 
ing ro reftify, for the vindication, as well as 
6 ſarirfa#ion f the Autbor, who now Annexes bis 


$, 
© Name, not out of the common Itch, or Oftenta- 


#f0n, to be ſeen in Print , but to evidence that 
bes not aſhamed to own the Work; which, al- 
Eebough an Anonymous at firſt, m_—_ Anelers 
ound a generous Entertainmeut , far beyond the 
. SP Aation of 


near Mancheſter, 
aſhire, Nov. 26. 


Ja. Chetham, 
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| 2g Y _— Sign'of the Fiſh in Black Horſe Alley near Fleet- 
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. Yiverh Witt Brown? , who maketh all ſors of 
? Rods, and ſelleth all ſorts of Fiſhing Tackle ; alſo 
-Chark irby's Hooks, with Worms, Geatles and Flys ; and 
* alfo the Faff India Weed, which is the only thing for Trour, 
- Carp, and Botrom Fiſhing , firſt being well ſoaked for half 
- ah hour before you uſe it in Water , being of a britcle Na+ 
* ahre; i{-n2t moiſtned b-fore uſed, and then proves ſo ſtrong 
* And Gne,. of a Water colour, thar it deceives the Fiſh much 
* More than Hair or Silk. Note , That Kirby's Hooks are 
\ known by the fineneſs of the Wyer and Screpgth , and many 
»:Shops ſd! Councerfeic for his, which prove prejudicial to 
- the Uſer.” The, cue Kirby's are to be ſold by Will: 
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the Angle Rod, and its: 
P; Materials. 
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When, ,and what Materials to vouy for be 
Angle Rods, &e. 18 


$1, ATHERS Materials to-make- - =} 
Angle of as the Haſle,ſingll -”  _ | 
Crab-tree ,- Black-chorn , and © 


Yew Switches; atchs xoth, 
of December, or berwixr SPE .of or 


vember and Chritwas day, t = by 
time, becauſe chen chey are ty ec Op 
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The Angler's 

and are then the tougheſt : Get the Stocks, 
and Tops eſpecially taper, or ruſh grown, 

ſtreight, ſmooth, and tree from Knots ; the 
' * Pieces of each Rod to ſuit cach other in an 
exa& Symmetry, otherwiſe they'll neicher 
caſt, nor ſtrike well, nor ply truly. If they 
be not free from Knots they'll be very apt to 
breaſt at a- Knot, and ofcen fruſtrate the ex- 
pecation : Bind chem in Bundles, in the mid- 
dle whereof put ſome ſtraight Pole, co keep 
them from warping or crookning, and let 
them reſt : 5 months, at leaſt, before uſed. 


Beſt Rod for Ground Line in muddy Waters, 
and far Float Angling. 


| 6 2. For the Ground Angle, eſpecially in 
muddy Waters, the Caneor Reed Rod is beſt 


F&- 53 =.which ſhould be 3 yards and half of Cane, 
"LE anda top of Haſle therein. to put, confifting 


of one, two, or three pieces, and all of them 
topether to be 2 yards, or 1 yard and half 
Jong, with the Whale-bone, at leaſt ; and at 


MT "che top have 5 or 6 inches of Whale-bone, 


made round and taper, and whip'd with Shoo- 

maker's Wax , and Silk , neatly chereunto ; 

fo that your Rod in all be 5. yards and 
half, or 5 — lopg. at leaſt. -_ 

\ . :TheMti of the Cane is helped by the 

etgth-and firength of the top, the proportio- 

bending whereof chiefly preſerves the 


your | 


Sine Having got an Haſle' top; made of -* 


- _ —_ 


Vade Mecum, &Cc. 3 
your defi , cut off 5 or 6 inches of 
the ſmall end.; t 
maining part, a ſmall piece of round, ſmooch, 
and taper Whale-bone, of 5 or 6 inches lo 
and whip ir to the Haſle with good 
rubbed with the beſt Ee > Wazs i all 
which will make the Rod to be long, tapey, 
gentle, and not fo apt to break : Let north 

hale-bone be above 6 inches long, at the 
moſt z and, at top thereof, whip a narrow, 
_ ſtrong, nooſe of Hair, with waxed Silk, 

t your Line to. 

3. If your Hook faſten on Wood or 
Stones, in the Water, take out thetop ; and, 
inſtead thereof, put a Stick of Haſſe, which 
hath ewo Grains, or is forked ; and follow 


- or Forks) and it will | the Hook ; then 
take out the Stick, and pur in the cop again. 


The beſt Rod for Fly, and runuing Lins 


in clear Waters. 


$ 4. A Rod for Fly 
Line, in a clear Water, oy" 
or Salmon Smelts (which 
about the bigneſs ory 


. | ada | 
and taper : And che Halles are. to. be taper 
and proportionably SEE; and 


"TENT, 


4 The Angler's * 

ſoneatly piec'd together, with fine Wax thread = 

below, and” Silk above, as to make it taper, 

and ruſh grown, likea Switch, and ply with 

a crue bent tothe Hand. | i: 
Bur the neateſt Rod is thas made : Ger 2 

whire Deal, or Firboard, "that's thick and 

- free from Knots and Frets, and 7 or 8 foot 
long ; let the Arrow-maker divide this wich @ - |* 
Saw into ſeveral breadths; then, with his. 
Planes, let him ſhoot them round, ſmooth; 

. and ruſh grown, or taper-wiſe, and one of 
theſe will be 7 or 8 foot of the bottom of the'+ 
Rod, all in one piece; then piece to iran Haſle-- - 

of 6 or 7 foot long, proportion d to the Fir, -- 
yet ruſh grown ( the Haſle may conſiſt of. 2 - 
or 3 pieces; ) then to the Haſle piece a: piege 
of Yew, about 2 foot long, made round, tas" 
per, and fmooth, by the Arrow-maker z and 
ro the: Yew a piece of ſmall,round and ſmooth 
Whale-bone « or 6 inches long ; and this wit 
be & curious Rod, if artificially work'd ; Be 
ſare that the Deal for bottom be ſtrong and 
round. The Rodfor Fly ,and running Worm,in 
a clear Water,muſt by no means be top heavy; 
but very well mounted, and exatly proportio- ' | 
nableas well as ſlender and gentle at trop; other» 
wiſe it will neither caſt well , ſtrike readily, | 
not ply and bend equally , which will very-: 

endanger the Line ; and let. both che 

Haſle and Yew tops be free and clear from 
Knots, otherwiſe they?ll be often in danger to 
break, - For the ſame reaſon, let all the Wo | 
C d 1 ods 
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Vade Mecum, &c. 5 
Rods be free from Knots, and no weightige 
than you,cen eaſily manage with one hand. 
Now the whiteneſs of the Deal, or Fir, will 
ſcare away. Fiſh ; but you muſt colour the Fir 
in this following manner, viz. warm the Fic 
bottom at the Firg;, when finiſhed by che Ar- 
row-maker: chen, with 8 Feather dipt in Aqua 
Fortis ſtroak the Deal; or Fir bottom, and, 
with your Hand, chefe it into the Fir, and i 
will make it a pure Cinamon colour. 


z 


Roch, &c. Rod, 


$ 5. Rods for Roch, Dace, Tench, Chub, 
Bream, and Carp, &c. ſhould not have the 
top ſo gentle as one for Fly ; therefore make 
their caps pretty, ſtiff, that ſo the Rod may ex-/ 
attly anſwer the motion: of the: Hand : For 
Roch and Dace only nibble, and if you ſtrike 
not in that very moment, eſpecially it you 
fiſh with Paſte, or any very tendec Bait, you 
miſs them ; becauſe a flender top folds and 
bends 2 little with a ſudden Jerk. DENT 

$6. In Droughts, ſteep your Rod in Wa- 
ter, a little before you begin to Angle. 


Q 7: At top of your Rod or Fin fix, with 


Shoomaker's Wax and Silk, a nooſe or lobp 


of Hair, not large bur ftrong and very!. 
: $2n''l 


ſtraighs, co fix your Line to, 
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The 


The Rods length. 


$8. Generally length of Rod is to be gover- 
ned by the breadth of the River you Angie 
in; but always uſe a Rod foll as long as the 
River will bear, and ler the ſame be very 
well mounted, and notin the leaſt top-heavy: 
Although 1 anglein a finall River generally; 
et I conſtantly uſe a Rod 5 yards and @ half 
ong ; and experimentally find more advan- 
tages by it than I need to trouble you with 


- 


here, by recounting them. 
Running, Lint top. 


- $9. Your top forranning Linemuſtbegen- 
tle, that the Fiſh may more ,eafity,- and (to 


lE | himſelf ) inſepſibly run away with the Bait, 


and not be ſcared with theftiffneſs of the Rod: 


Kyoutnakeyout topof Yew and Whale-bone, 
pe} ur re is directad; i ill much conduceto 


this purpoſe ; the Yew, though much bended, 
will quickly ferhrn to its former ſtanding. 


p To preferve Rods. 
p 4x0; To preferve Haſles, whether ſtocks or 


tops; from Worm-eating or rotting, twice or ' 
ehrice in a year ,. ® you think fit, rub them 


all over with Sallet Oyl, Tallow, or ſweet 
Butter, which was never falted ; and, with 
s + 4 4 2! "=" a Þ - Con 1% 4/4 of mu 


ww 


 Vade Mecum, &c. . 7 
much rubbing, chafe the ſame into then ; 
and keep your Rod dry, leſt it rot ; and not |, 
too near the Fire, leſt it grow brittle; and in 
che Spring, before you begin to Angle, ſteep 
then 12 Its in Water. 


——— 


CHAP. Il. 
Of Hairs and Lines. 


What Fair to ele for Lines. 


$r. Ft your Hair not from leati,poor,or 

diſeaſed Jades,but from a Stone 
or Gelding at leaſt, that is fat, ſtrong, 
luſty, and of 4 or 5 years old, and that which 
groweth from the inmoſt and middle part of 
his Dock, and fo extendeth it ſelf downwards 
to the Ground, is cotnmonly the biggeſt and 
_ Hair about the nan and beter 
than thoſe upon the upper part-of,”-or ſerting 
on of the Tait: Generally beſt Horſes have 
the beſt Halr:' ; 


Colour of Fair-for Lines. .  , 


$ 2. Hair of a Sorrel,Chaſfiuryor 3% 
lour is beſt for ndAngle; 
qnuddy Waters, they 'beingt'noc 


ur of the Gravel or ao = 
MW. 1 
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alſo ;-the White, and Gray, or duskiſh White 4 
Hair, for clear Rivers and Waters. Your Hair - 
thus ſuited is not diſcernable by the Fiſh, and 


conſequent]y. will not ſcare them from your  ' 


Bait, if your Lines be but of a juſt ang due 
thickneſs. ' 

Some uſe the pale watery Green, but not - 
& deep Green, for weedy Rivers in Summer. 
A black may do well for Rivers thac imme- 
mw flow from Moſſes ; and are thereby 
very black: But, in my own Practice, I al- 
ways contemn'd both the Green and\Black- 
colour'd Lines, | | 

{ 3. Some (although I never do) dye their 
Hair of what colour they pleaſe ; which;for a 
Brown, is thus done, vis. Boil Walnut Leaves 
in 'Chamber-lye, or, inſtead thereof, Water 
and ſome Alum in it, and, when cold, ſteep 
the Hair therein ; and ſome add a few Mari- 
$910 Leaves to the Walnuc Leaves and Cham- 

-lye, which is needleſs. © 

Some ſay, that the inner Bark of a Crab- 

boiled in Water with ſome Alum, makes 

2/pure YeJlow-colour ; which is only (if at 
any time) good when Weeds rot, and there- 
by the Line looks like to the Weeds. 
. $4. If you'll have a Pale Water Green,cake 
a Pintof ftrong Ale, half a pound of Soot, a © 
Lirlequanricy:of Juice of Walnut Leaves, an 
<q 


gual ity-of Allum ; putalle in d 
Por, Pan, or Bipkin, boil them half an hour ; 


txing gold 
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make the Hair of a Glaſs, or pale Green 
colour. The-longer it lies the 'deeper is the 
colour: But if you'll have it rather a deeper 
Green, Take a Pottle of Alum Water, a large 
handful of Id Leaves, boil them tilla 
yellow Scunfariſe; then take half a Poond of 
green Copperas,as much V erdigriſe, bear them 
into fine Powder, put thoſe into the Alum 
Water, ſer all to cool ; then put in the Hair, 

and let it remain cill it's deep enough coloured, 
abour 12 hours ; then take ir out, and lay ir 
co.dry. Note, chat the longer -you permit 
Hair to be in it, it will be deeper coloured: 

Some put inthe hair whileftthe Liquor is hot, 
bue, 1 doubt, that weakens che: Hair ; and 
indeed fo, 1 think, does any dying, or co- 

louring of Hair. 


How to andur, chuſe, and keep Hair. 


dc. When you get any good Hair, itame- 
diately ſteep it 12 hoursin cold Spring Water; 
there waſh and rinſe ic very well from Dire, 
without ſtraining any Hairs; then hang it up 
to dry 3 or 4 dayvin' a Kitchen, bur not toe 
near the Fire ; whenzperfely dry, pur it in 
a Bag or Cafs made of Parchment, or Pa + - 
per; which'lay in a Dot or Desk, glee” 
IM an upper Room. 
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How to make Lines. 


* $6. When you make Lines,efpecially/4-or- 
5 of the lowermoſt links, lengths, gildards, or 
roughts, (for they are ſtil'd all by theſe Names 
in different Places and Countries) let them be 
of the beſt Hairs, and chuſe oor of the Hair 
fuch as are of equal bigneſs, even, . round, 
clear, and free from galls, ſcabs and frets ; for 
fach a Hair will prove as ſtrong as three un- 
even, ſcabby Hairs, that are ill choſen, and 
full of galls, or unevenneſf6: for ſuch common. 
ly ſtretch altogether, or break” altogether, 
which Hairs of an unequal bigneſs never do, 
bur break ſingly, and berray the Angler that 
relies on them: Therefore when you-per good | 
Hair be choice and ſparing of it ; and youmay 
, make the top of your Line, and indeedall the 
Line, except 2 yards next the Hook,' of a 
courſer Hair. Aiways let the top of your 
'Line, whether in muddy or clear Waters, be 
made of white Hair ; becauſe che Fiſhes Bites, 
and Line, will be far more diſcernable than 
af it were either of black or brown Hair. 
f YT. Never ftretch or ſtrain Hairs before 
they be made into a Line {as ſome do) for 
then they will ſhrink, when uſed ; the ſtrong- 
eft and beſt are eaſily eleted by the Eye. 
$8. To makethe Line handſom,and totwilt 
the Hair even and neat, gives it ſtrength ;.for- 


one Hair be long, and another ſhore, the 
| ſhore 
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ſhort one teceives no ſtrength from the long 
vhe, and fo breaketh ; and then the other, as 
too weak,breaketh alſo: Therefpre ewiſt them 
' W ſlowly, and in twiſting, keep them from en- 
' FF cangling together, which hinders theic right 
plcighring or bedding together ;- and twiſt che. 
irs neither too hard nor too ſlack, bur even, 
ſo as they may twine, and couch cloſe one 
within an , and no more ; without either 
fnarling et gaping one from another. Your 
Links may be cyed ro each other with-a Fi- 
ſher's knot; or, as ſome call it, a Water-knot, 
whichany Angler will teach you to mitke. The 
mixing Hair and Silk I eftzem no ways good 
for Lines ; but if your Lines muſt be very 
{trong, make them all of Hair, or all of Silk, 
that is white ; becauſe ic s firongeſt, and will 
not rot ſo quickly as colour'd Silk. | 
$9. When you have ewiſted your Links, la 
them in cold Water for one hour, then ewilt 
them over again before you tye them into a 
Line ; otherwiſe a Hair or ewo will ſhrink 
and be ſhorter than the reſt, ar firſt Fiſhing 
with it, and is fo much of the ſttength of the 
Line loſt, for want of firſt watering, and 
then re-twiſting it. . 
$ 10. Donotarm,fix,or whip Hooks to ahy 
Line, either for Ground or Fly Angling, that 
conſiſts of more than three or four Links ut 
the moſt : but if the Hair be long, an& 
lowertnoſt Link conſifts of chree Hairs, thet 
you tnay whiptoone that conſiſts oftwo mes --j 
EE ol. 4, only ; 
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| only : The tap of the uppermoſt Link having 
a ſmall loop, or water nooſe, you may to 
gny Line put the ſame, and as eaſily remove W 
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it ; there being anocher loop, or water ar 
nooſe, at the bottom of your Line. Fg 
The length of a Dub- fly Line. R 

| a 


$ 11. Your Line for Dub-fly,Caſt-fly,or Ar- f 
aticjal-fly ( which are all one and the ſame ) t 
ould be about 2 yards longer than the Rod, 
or-a/moſt ewice che lengch of the Rod, if the 
River benot incumbered wich Wood or Trees | 
on its Banks ; i{.ſo, let ir be ſhorrer, but lon- | 
ger than the Rod, and ler the Hair be a 


white or daikiſth white colour. 
The thickneſs of Caſt fly Lines.” 


& 12. To Angle for Trouts, Graylings, and 

. Salmon Smelts ( no bigger than a very large 
Herring) wich the Dub-fly ; ler che ewo firſt 
Links next the Hook be but of one Hair a- 
piece, but the Hair muſt be ſtrong, and of che 
thicker ends only,and choſen for che purpoſe; 
the next two Links of ewo Hairs , and next 
to that muſt confiſt of three Hairs ; at the top 
whereof have a water nooſe, or loop, to. put 

r Line to ; whoſe lowermoſt Link conſiſts 

"of three Hairs, and has another water nooſe 
at bottom, to fix your -Fly of three or four 
Links to; then let two of the next Links of 
| * Your 
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your Line be four Hairs, and ſo proceed, by 
increaſing one Hair until you come ro ſix, or 
ſeven Hairs, at the top; ler the fingle Hairs, 
and three or four next Links, be of a white, 
or darkiſh white colour. 

F 13. Bur many think this too ſmall, eſpe- 
cially where there are very large Trouts, 
and therefore for Caſt-fly Angling conſtanc- 
ly adviſe two of the firſt Links next the Hook 
to be of ewo Hairs apiece, the next above 
them of three Hairs, to which have a water 
nooſe , then two of three Hairs apiece, and 
then proceed with four, five, ſix, and ſeven, . 
to the topmoſt Link. * 

F 14. Others there are, and good Anglers 
too, that adviſe the two Links next the Hook 
'to conſiſt of three Hairs apiece; then one 
Link of four, at top whereof to have a water 
nooſe ; then four, five, fix, and ſeven, to the 
topmoſt Link ; which I like very well; if the * 
River abound with large Trouts, and the Wa- 
ter 2ither be clearing after Rain, or he very 
full, or ſweiled more than uſually. 

Now, ſince you have all direted, make 
choice according to your skill, practice, and 
dexterity : Moſt, when chey Angle with 
three Hairs next the Hook, make a water 
nooſe on the top of the ſecond Link, eſpeci- 
gly if the Hair be long; . 

You may much advantage your ſelfin caſt- 
ing your Lines, eſpecially che artificial: Fly- 
Line, by making che uppermoſt Link ar 

; c 


_ 


: » very Hand to the Hook, and t 
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ou come to the Hook ; by this means any 
yro Angler will caſt a Fly well, and quickly 
become an accurate Artiſt ; and if you chance 
to faſten your Hook, and cannot come to 
looſen it, you'll not loſe above one Gildard, 
or two at moſt, chough you pull to break 
it: Becauſe the Line is ſo ſtrong at the upper 
end, and you may Angle with ſtronger Lines 
ar the Caſt-fly chan at Ground, in a clear 
Water, for the Trout. For a clear Water at 
Ground for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon 
. Smiclts, never uſe a Line ' made otherwiſe 
than is q_ —_— at SeR. wo of this 
Chapter ; only have not above four Hairs 
- in any one Link of the Line. 
- Your Lines thus made, will cauſe the Rod 
” and Line to be in a manner taper, from the 
e Line to fall 
better and ſtraighter, and caſt your 
Fly or Bait to any certain Place your Hand 
and Eye ſhall diret, with leſs weight "and 
violence, that would otherwife circle the 
Water, and fright away Fiſh. 


Length and thickneſs of a Line for runzing 


Worm, in a clear Water. . 


$ rg. Anglers differ in opinion about the 
of running Worm Line in a clear Wa- 
ter, 


dard to conſiſt of ewelve or nine Hairs, and 
one or two Hairs lefs inthe next Link, and fo | 
abate propertionably in every Link, until - 
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ter, for Trours, Graylings,and Salmon 

ſome would have it longer than Rod, others 
length of Rod, and a third fort, 2 yards ſhor- 
ter than Rod, which I, by my own experience, 
. beſt approve of; although each oftheſe lengrhs 
of Line may in ſome Rivers and Seaſons be 
more proper than other ; as the Line longec 
than Rod, when the Water is exceeding bright 
and low, is beſt ; for thickneſs, let che two or 
three lowermoſt Links LO be of one 
Hair apiece, and then p as. s before 
directed for Caſt-fly Line, ar Se, 12. of this 
Chapter: But let no part of this Ling be above 
four Hairs in thickneſs, in any one Link. 'Lee 
the Hair be of a white colour, or rather'a 
duskiſh white colour, not perfectly white. 


- & 


Length and thickneſs of running Line fot \ 


muddy Water. 


Q 16, Let the Line for running: Worm inf | 


muddy Water, the three lowermoſt Links at 
leaſt, be of Cheſnut, Brown, or Sorrel colour, 
and from Hook:upwards, the thickneſs of the 
Line before direR 
Chapter, and but hit 


al ; engrh of Rod. 
The Float or Cork Lanes length and thickngſs. 


$ 17. The Line for Float Angle ſhould bs 
made as that direfted at the 14 Se&.: of this 
Chapter for thickneſs ; but ſhouldHhe 45 long; 


| or 
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or rather longer than the Rod for Rivers, but 
ſhorter than the Rod for Ponds, Pits, Mears, 
and ſtanding Waters, and the colour of three 
or four lowermoſt Links, according to the 
colour of tht Water ; that is, a Cheſnut, Sor- 
rel, or Brown colour, for a muddy Water: z 
but a dark white, or grey, for clear Rivers 
and' Waters. 


The Dibbing Line. 


$ 18. The Dibbing Line ſhould be of che 
{ame th and thickneſs of a Line for 
running Worm, in a niuddy Water ; or it 
may be a Hair or two thicker, becauſe little 
of the Line comes into the Water ; And in 
this way of Angling you may expe the big- 

ft Fiſh; and wanting length to give him 

ine, after he is ſtruck, you muſt be forc'd 
to tug for't; yer ſometimes this Line may 
' be as long as Rod, or near it, if a gentle 
Wind blow from the Bank you ſtand on. 

F 19. I have often for the Ground Angle 
made my Links of three Hairs to conſiſt of 
ewo Hairs,of a Sorrel, Brown, or Cheſnut co- 
lour,and one of White, ſometimes ewo White. 


Hairs and one Hair of Cheſnut, Sorrel, .or” 


Brown colour'd Hair,and do like it very well. 
F 20. At the bottom of every Line have a 
ſmall water nooſe,or loop,that you may hang 
a Hook of any ſize, whipd to a Line. conſilt- 
ing of two or three Links; or change your 
, | Hook, 
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Hook, and ewo or three lowermoſt Links, as 
you Pleaſe. If it beaTine of one Hair next 
Hook, let the nooſe be at a Link of three 
Hairs ; if a Line of three Hairs next Hook, 
let the water nooſe be at a Link conſiſting of 
four Hairs. 

I have been the more preciſe in deſcribin 
the Lines, becauſe many Anglers —— 
them mor, and, to their no ſmall prejudice, 
are very careleſs therein : For good and neat 
Tackle much conduces to his Sport, eſpecially 
in Angling for Trouts, Graylings, and Sat- 
mon Smelts, in clear Rivers. 


_ 


The trowling Line. 


$ 21. Let the trowling Line be made of 
four or ſix fold of Hemp Yarn, finely ſpun 
of the beſt Hemp, and let the folds be neat- 
ly twiſted together ; its length ſhould be 20 
or 30 yards long, and have alfo ; yards next 
the Hook of ſtrong white Silk-.neatly made. 
Some uſe green or sky coloured Silk, and 
fome make the trowling Line all of Silk; 
either green or sky colour'd. 


Barbel and Chab Line. 


) 22. The Barbel and Chub Lines muſt be 
very itrong, ſeven Hairs at leaſt next Hook, 
and twelve at top of the Line; ſome uſe a Line 
of Silk chatis white, becauſe white Silltis al 
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ways ſtrongeſt,and not ſo apt to rot as others; WW & 
and ſome uſe green or sky colour'd Silk. = 
1 
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Of Hooks, Floats, Leading Lines, i n« 
Plumbs, and the reſt of the pf 
Angler's Tackle. a 


"P HE beſt Hooks are made by one Mr. Den- fe 
ror that lives about Nlend in Yorkſbire, ſh 
and by Fohn Perkin, and William Perkin, that I P* 
live in Sadleworth in Yorkſhire ; which. three 
Perſons are very excellent Trout Anglers. 


Hooks. 


Cr. The Wyer of the Hooks ſhould be 
ſmall and ſuch as will not ſtretch; che Points 
ſo well temper'd, that they'll not become 

* dull with Fiſhing, but ſtill preſerve their'keen 
neſs; all which Denton's Hooks will perfornq. 

The London Hooks are of too thick a Wyef, 
and of too open, and ill contriv'd compals , 
which, although they may ferve or ſuit fgr a 
River abounding with Weeds, by reaſon of 
rhe widenels of their compaſs or bent, being 

- ſomething more eaſily to be looſed when en- 
tangled wich. Weeds, which is all they fs 


good for ; nevertheleſs I totally rejet them 
in Fiſhing with'Dub-fly, or in ſtony Rivers, 
by reaſon they will become ſpeedily dull ; 
and for that a Fiſh will quickly ger off the 
Hook, by reaſon of their open bent. | 
$ 2. Lerthe Hooks be long in the ſhank,and 
of a compaſs ſomewhar inclining to round- 
neſs, but the point muſt ſtand even and 
ſtraight, and the bending muſt be in the 
ſhank ; for if the ſhank be ſtraight, the point 
will hang outward, though when ſet on it 
ſtand right, yet it will, after the taking of a 
# few Ei, cauſe the Hair at the end of the 
ſhank co ſtand bent, and conſequently the 
point of the Hook-to hang direaly upwards. 
$ 3. Whether you _ at top or bottom, 
proportion your Hooks for ſtrength and com- 
paſs to the number of the Hairs you Angle 
wich next Hook; and' uſe not a ſmall Hook to 
great Baits, nor a great Hook to ſmall Bais. 
Barbels and Chubs muſt have large Hooks 
but Pearches, Carps, Tenches, Breams, and 
Eels, Hooks of a far leſs ſize, not too large. 
Trouts in clear Waters, and Graylings, Sal- 
mon Smelts, Roches, Dates, Ruifs, and Gud- 
geons, muſt be Angled for with ſmall Hooks: 
And although many uſe great Hooks for 
Trouts, in muddy Waters elpedilly, yet it's 
notſo ſure a way 85 to Angle with ſmall ones, 
and experience will convince you of the in- 
convenience of great Hooks ; but the great 


Salmon muſt haye a large and ſtrong Ho 
| C 2 
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Whipping Hooks. 


$ 4- When, you ſet on the Hook (which is 


ſtil'd arming, fixing, or whipping Hooks) do 
it with ſmall W ſtrong Silk, well rubbed with 
Shoomakers Wax, and lay your Haif on the 
inſide of the Hook ; ; for, it on the outſide, the 
Silk will cut and fret ic alunder, and it is not 
ſo apt to ſtrike Fiſh: And to avoid the fretting 


of the Hair,by the Hook on the inſide,ſmooth F 
all the Hook on a Whet-ſtone,from the inſide | 
to zhe back of the Hook ſlope-ways, and i 


from a Straws breadth, below the top of the 
Hook, wrap the Silk about the bare Hook, 
until you come.to the top of the ſhank ; ; then 
lay your Line on the inſide, and whip with 
your Silk downwards, unril you arriye al- 
moſt at the bent of the Hook, and then cut 
off the end of the Gildard, and faſten. 

Whip your Hooks for Angling with 
Worms, with red colour'd Silk ; but for 
Paſte, Cod-bait, and other whitiſh Baits, 
with white colour'd Silk, and fome do ic 
with a white or red colour'd Hair, and ſome 
with Flax or Hemp ; But ſtrong and fmall 
Silk I like beſt. 

How to arm a briſtled Hook you will ſee 


hereafter, when we diſcourſe of Cod-baits. 


_ 


Propor-" 
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Proportion of Flooks. 


| Hooks for Dub-fly generally ſhould be 

{ ſmall, ſo for Cod-bait, but larger for Worms ; 
yet I like not Angling at Worm , eſpecially 
in a clear Water, with ſo large a Hook as 
ſome do. 


Of Floats. 


8 _{ x. Floats ſhould evermore be of Cork for 

Rivers ; but Quills and Pens are beſt for Pits, 
Ponds, Mears, and ſtanding Waters, (being 
not able to bear the ſtrong Streams in Ri- 
vers) and Angling near top in very flow Ri- 
vers, and eſpecially with Paſts or tender Baits. 

d 6. Obtain thebeſt Cork you can without 
flaws, or holes, bore the Cork through with 
a ſmall hot Iron, then put into it a Ouill of 
a fit Proportion, neither too large to Split it, 
or ſo ſmall to (lip out, but as it may ſtick in 
very cloſely ; then pare (either with a ſharp 
Pen- knife or Raſor) the Cork into the form 
of a Pyramid, ſmall Pear, Egg, or Nutmeg, 
and into what bigneſs you pleaſe ; then upon 
a {mall Grind-ſtone, -or with a Pumice-ſtone, 
make it compleat ; for you cannot pare it ſo 
ſmooth as you may grind it, - and haye Corks 
of all ſizes. 

F 7. After you have ſhaped your Cork, bore 
with a ſmall hotIron a hole from end to end, 
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through the midſt thereof, into that hole 
thruſt a Quill, and cut the Quill off even with 
the Cork at each end, and chrough the Quill 
_ draw the Line, and faſten them both tope- 
ther wich a Wedg of the uppermoſt hard end 
of the Gooſe Quill, the Feather being ſtript 
off; let the Wedg be 2 inches long, and 


white, which will be beſt diſcernable ; thenf 
place the ſmaller end of the Cork toward 
the Hook, and the bigger towards the Rod, 
that the ſmaller end ſinking down with the® 
Hook, the bigger may float aloft, and bear® 
the Wedg directly erect ; which, when pull'd 


under the ſurface of the Water, is the cer- 
tain ſignal of the Fiſhes bicing, unleſs by ac- 
cident the Hook or Line become entangled, 
or ſtayed by ſome Stone, piece of Wood, 
or Weeds. | 

$8. Cork, in form of a Nutmeg or Egg, 
being biggeſt in the midſt, and ſmall at each 


end, is a little apter to ſink, and will not car-$ 


Ty ſo weighty a plumb of Lead ; yet on clear 


bottoms, and Angling with Bait ſome diſtance} 

from Ground, and in ſlow running Rivers, ® 

it will do uy_ well, and-better than others. # 
1 


$9. Furniſh your ſelf. with Corks and 


Quills of all ſizes, and let the Cork be ſa 
poized with Lead, on the Line, that the} 
Quill which 1s in it, being about 2 inches j 
long, will ſwim upright ; and fo juſtly and 

ually ballanced with Lead, that the leaſt 
bi or nibble will ſink the Cork. 


Leading 
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Leading Lines. 


F 10. For Leading Lines, I accountthe ſmall 


& round Pellet or Lead-ſhot beſt, eſpecially for 


ſtony Rivers and Running Line, let it be clo- 
ven, and neatly cloſed about your Line, and 
let not above two plumbs be on the Line at 
once, an inch and a half, or 2 inches diſtant 
from each other, and the lowermoſt plumb 
about 7 or 8 inches diſtant from the Hook, 
for a running Line, either in a clear or muddy 
Water, but 9 or 10 inches gf Hook for a 
float Line : Burt if the River run on a Sandy 
bottom, and be full of Wood, with few Stones, 
Plumbs, or Lead, in ſhape of a Diamond, or 
of a Barley Corn, or of an Oval form, is beſt, 
the ends being ſmooth and cloſe laid down, 
either for a muddy Water or float Angling. 
Many,when they Angleamongſt Weeds, place 
their Lead on the ſhank of the Hook, and 
conceive it not ſo apt to entangle on them. 
$ 11. When you Angle with the runnin 
Line, let the Line have as mach Lead as wil 
fic che Stream and River in which you Angle, 
and no more ; viz.. more in a great trouble- 
fome and rough Water and Stream than in 2a 
ſmaller that is calmer and quieter, as near as 
may be, ſo much as will ſink the Baie to the 
bottom, and will permic the ſame to be kept 
in motion, by continually r6wvling on the 
Ground, and no more. This Rule is to be 
| C 4 . obſerved 
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obſerved in float Angling in Rivers. Some 
cover their Lead on their Lines with Shoo- 
.maker's Wax as thin as may be. 

Q 12. As the day increafes, your Pellet or 
Plumb of Lead may be leſſer ; for that will 
carry readily at five a Clock in the morning 


on nee: er AR0 


at running Line, which will ſink and faſten} 
the Line at nine a Clock: For in Droughts Þ 


Rivers generally abate, as heat increaſes. 
When you Angle in a very {tony River 
that's clear, with the running Line, the Stones 


are apt to rub the ſmall Pellet or Lead | 
bright, and that ſcares away the Fiſh ; there. F 


fore, when it does ſo, remove the brighe 
Lead, and put on other Lead that is black. 


Ley Plummet. 


$ 13. In @ Piſtol Bullet, make a hole 
through it, and pue therein a ſtrong Thread 
ewiſted ; and, when occaſion is, hang this on 
= Hook, to try the depth of the River,or 
ond, eſpecially when you Angle with the 
Flgat, and the Bait is to be near the bottom, 
or but juſt touch it. 


Whetſtone. 


Q 14. Procure a little. Whetſtone about 


two inches long, one quarter of an inch 


ſquare, which is far better, to whet or ſhar- | 


pen Hooks on, than a File, though never 1o 
hne or good; for it either will not touch a 
well temper'd Hook, or leaye it rough, bur 

; 2 not 
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not ſharp : And we always, to avoid the 
fretting of the Hair by the Hook, ſmooth 


all the Hook on a Wherſtone, from the in- 
ſide to the back of the Hook ſlope-ways. 


Line Caſes. 


$ 15. Get a Caſe made of red I eather, like 
a Comb Caſe, with 12 or 14 partitions there- 
in, made of the fineſt thin Parchmene, with 
a flap to cover over the edpes to prevent lo- 
ſing any thing out of them; in the ſeveral par- 
titions keep Hooks ready whipt to Lines of 
ewo or three Gildards in length, and n= 
leaded likewiſe, ſpare Links, Lines of all 
lengths or ſorts, Silk of ali forts and colours, 
hair, and ſingle ſtrong y; pf Theſe 
Caſes contain much, an Tm a {mall room 
in the Pocket; in one of theſe Caſes you may 
put all your tackle ready fixt for the running 
Line in a muddy and clear Water ; in ano- 
ther, all the tackle for the ground Angling 
with Float ; in another (which muſ{t,be large) 
the Angling tackle for great Fiſh, as Chub, 
Barbel, great Salmon ; in another, your Aug- , 
ling tackle for Pike, which mult likewiſe be 
very large : So that when you travel from 
home, you may Angle any where for moſt 
forrs of Fiſh at ground, if you carry but 2 
good Rod with you made of Haſle, and the 
pieces put into each other, and. it will ſerve 
for a walking Staff; ſuch as theſs you may 
buy ready made in London, and other places. 

How 
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How to keep Cod-baits, QC. 


$16. Make Bags of Linnen and Wollen 
to keep and carry all forts of Baits in ; alfo 
a piece of Cane, with holes bor d therein, to 
keep Caterpillars, Palmers, Woolbeds, natu- 
ral Flies, Bc.>s, or any fort of Inſects ; a Horn | 
for Gentles ; Boxes of diverſe fizes to carry 
Hooks, Silk, Lead, Thread, Corks, Floats of | 
Quills, Shoomaker's Wax, and Dub-flies in ; | 
alſo have a neat and ſharp Pen-knife. The 
following way is elteemed a ſecrer, and the 
eft way to carry and keep Cod-baits, Cater- 
pillars, Clap-baits, natural Flies, and Oak- 
worm in, for to give Cod-baits Water is foon 
to rot them, becauſe they are as well kept in 
g piece of withy Bark, that ſome of thera will 
live therein to be turn'd to Flies: 'Tis thus, 
cut a round Bough. of fine green bark'd Wi- 
thy, about: the thickneſs of half ones Arm, 
ahd taking the Bark clear off, about a foot 
in length, turn both ends together from the | 
middle, and let them infold wichin each other, $ 
and then tye it with a String on the top, and 
ſtop } arm a Cork or piece of Stick ; in this | 
put.the aforeſaid Baits, and every Night lay 
It in the Graſs, and uſe it next Day, or let it 
lie until you have occaſion for them; The | 
Dew preſerves them, and makes them ſcour 
and thrive. Thus you may keep Cod-baits, 
_Graſhoppers, &c. for - the nat of Lin 
[ 
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Bark contributes mugh to their preſervation, 

yet it's convenient to bore ſmall holes in it 
for their betrer perſpiration, although the 
bark be very porous. | 


The Landing Net and Hook. 


6 17, Have a ſmall long Pole made with a | 
Loop at the end, like a Water-nooſe, to which 
faſten a ſmall Net to Land great Fiſh, withe 4; 
out which you'll be in danger to loſe thamss"" 
But if you Angle for Pike, Barbel, Chl, , 
or great Salmons, get a large Hook call'&w. 
landing Hook, with a Screw at che end to 
ſcrew into a Socket, fixzd at the end of a 
long Pole, to ſtrike into che mouth or any 
part of the Fiſh, to draw them to Land. 

You may alſo fit to the ſame Socket and 
Pole two other Hooks, one ſharp to cut 
Weeds away, the other to pull out Wood. + 


The Panier. 


$ 18. Let the Panier be light, made of 
peel'd willow Twigs, neatly work'd up. 


Materials for the. Angler to carry 
with him. 


$ 19. Carry with you all ſorts of Hooks, 
Lines, Links __— Hair, Silk of di= 
yerle colours, ſmall bur ſtrong Thread, 
Leads, 
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Leads, Plummets, Floats of all ſorts and ſizes, 
Shoomaker's Wax, Pen-knife, Whet-ſtone, 
L.ine-caſes, Worm-bags, Hooks, Boxes, 
Hooks ready fixt to Lines of two or three 
Links or Gildards in length, Baits, Flies, 
Dubbing-bag, Worm-bags, Hort: tor Gentles, 

a neat and ſharp pair of Scillars, and 10d, 


_— 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Baits. 


( r. Favs inſtruted our Angler wich 

what Tackle to be accoutred, the 

next Diſcourſe dire&ts him how to find, order, 

manage, keep and preſerve all forts of natu- 

ral Baits; which generally are Inſes, or 
Creatures bred of Putrefaction, and are a 
ſmall, ficſhleſs and bloodleſs Vermin, divided 
(in ſome ſort) between the Head, Body and 
Belly, as an Ant, Fly, Bee, &c. under which 
the Earth-worm, Caterpillar, &c. are alſo 
comprehended. Firſt, he's to obſerve that 
+ +Earth-worems are a general Bait for all ſorts 
%, ef Fiſh whatſoever, and that they and Gen- 
© * gles continue in Seaſon the whole Year ; the 
+ ”Earth-bob from Martinmas until almoſt May 
Day ; and the Cow-turd-bob from May day 
until Micheelmas ; Flies, Palmers, or Woolk 

Es beds, - 
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beds, Caterpillars, Cod-baits, and Worms 
bred on Herbs, Plants or Trees, as the Oak- 
$ worm, &c. all Summer. And know, that 
that when one ſort of Baits comes insleaſon the 
preceding are not uſeleſs; and whenſpever 
you Angle at ground, in clear Water, have 
both Earch-worms, Cod-bait, Gentles, and 
Bobs in readineſs with you, and in more 
likelihood ſacceſs will attend your Labours: 
Bur if you go to Angle for Trouts in a mud- 
dy Water, with _ Line, you need 
only take Brandlings, Gilt-tails, Tag-tails, 
and Meadow-worms with you ; if the three 
jaſt are not to be eaſily got, then Brandlings 
only: And your may have ſome ſcoured in 
Moſs and Water only, others, as is directed, 
with Riddle, and others with grave Earth : 
For ſometimes they'll take the Worm kepe 
one way, and ſometimes the other, and that 
all on che fame Day, and in two Hours 
ſpace. 

Of Worms there are diverſe ſorts; ſome 
bred in the Earth, and therefore call'd Earth- 
worms, or Worms ſimply, without any addi- 


& tion; ſuch are the Dew-worm, Red-worm, 


Brandling, Gilt-tail, Tag-tail, and Meadow- 
worm: Others are bred on Herbs, Plants or 
Trees, as Palmers or Wooll-beds, Caterpil- 
lars, Oak-worm, and Cabbage or Golewort-' 
worm ; others on Excrements or ſogte-dead 
Fleſh, as Gentles, Waſps, &*c. of all which 
this Chapter treats, | 


Dews 
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Dew-worm, Garden-Worm, Lob-worm, 
or Twatchel. 


F 2. Are but one Worm, although called 
in different Places by all the ſaid Names, and 
it's the principal Worm for Salmons, Chevins, 
Trouts, Barbels, and Eels that are of the 


greateſt ſize ; but for ſmaller Fiſh, though of | 


the ſame Species, it's not ſo proper. Of theſe, 
ſome be called Squirrel-tails, which have a 
red Head, a ſtreak down the” Back, and a 


broad Tail, and theſe are eſteemed the beſt, F 


becauſe they are tougheſt, moſt lively, and 
live longeſt in the Water: For with a dead 
Worm you are in all probability to catch 
little or nothing. This Worm is found in a 
Garden or Church-yard, late in a Summers 
Evening, with a Lanthornz or in great 
DProughts pound Walnat Leaves, and put 
the Juice thereof, mixt with a liccle Water, 
into their holes, and it drives them out of 
the Ground. 


Brandling, Gilt-tails, and Red-worms, 


$ 2. Are the principal Worms for all ſorts 
of Fiſh, and are generally to be found in old 
Dunghills, or ſome very rotten Earth or 
Place near tothem, but uſually in Cow-dun 
or Hogs-dung rather chan Horſe-dung, whi 
is ſomewhat too hot and dry for them _ 
| c 
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the beſt are to be found in Tanners Bark, 
which they caſt up in heaps after they have 
{uſed ic about their Leather. Theſe, eſpe- 
cially the two firſt, are the prime Worms An- 
glers uſe for Trouts, Graylings, Salmon 
Smelts, Gudgeon, Pearch, 'Tench and Bream ; 
theſe three laſt take the Red-worm well ſcou- 
red, very well : The Brandlings and Gilt-rails 
are taken by Trouts and Graylings, both in 
muddy and clear Waters, but the Red-worm 
beſt in muddy Waters. Some ſay, the Brand- 
© ling is the beſt Worm for a Trout, others the 
Gilt-tail; but if you Angle wich two Worms 
on the Hook at once, as is generally uſed 
for Trouts in muddy Waters, then both a 
Brandling and Gilt-tail on the Hook at once, 
the Gilr-tail the latter. 


Marſh or Meadow-worms. 


$ 4. Are got out of Marſh ground, or the- 
fertile Banks of Rivers. and is a liccle blewiſh, 
and ſhould be well ſcour'd, and then it's 
$ both cough and ſprizhetly. 'Tis a choiſe Worm 
inMarch, April and September, for Trouts, Sal- 


& mon Smelts, Gudgeon, Grayling, Flounder, 


& Breams and Pearch ; and ſome will conſtants . 
ly uſe this Worm from Candiemas until Mi-. 
chaelmas, and prefer it before either Brand- 
ling or Gile-tail ; and it requires more time 
to be well ſcoured in than either Brand- 
ling or Gilt-tail, and ſhould be kept _ 
Mo 
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Moſs and Water, fifteen Days at leaft, before 
uſed. 


Tar-tatl. 

$ 5. Is a Worm of the colour of a Man's 
Hand, or a pale Fleſh colour, with a yellow 
Tag on his Tail, almoſt half an mch long : 
They arefound in Marled Lands or Meadows, 
after a ſhower of Rain, or in a Morning, in 
Weather that is calm and not cold, in March 
and April, It's a very good Worm for 
Trouts; and there are Anglers that affirm, 
that there is not a betrer Bait in the World for 
a Trout, if you Ahtgle with them whilſt the 
Water is diſcoloured by Rain ; ſome com- 
mend ic likewiſe for a Grayling: This 
Worm will .not endure long ſcouring. 

$ 6. Note, that 'the Dew-worm, Red- 
worm, and Meadow-worm will abide more 
ſcouring than any of the before-mentioned 
Worms, and are better for long keeping. 


Flow to order, keep, and ſcour Worms. 


C7. Put your Worms into very good long 
Moſs, whether white, red, or green, is not 
much material, but the ſoft white Moſs that 

ows on ſome Heaths is beſt ; (bur it's dif- 

cult to be found in ſome Places and Coun- 
trys) waſh it well,. and cleanſe it from all 


Earth and Filth, wring it very dry, then put 


your 
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your Moſs and Worms into an Earthen Por, 
cover it cloſe, that they crawl not out ; ſet ir 
in a cool place in Summer, and in Winter in 
a warm place, that the froſt kill them nor ; 
every fourth Day in Summer change the 
Moſs, once a Week in the Winter, orat leaſt, 
let the Moſs be taken from them, and clean 
waſhed in freſh Spring Water, and ſqueezed 
betwixt your Hands till it be pretty dry, and 
then put it to them again : The longer yort 
keep them, eſpecially the Lob-worm, Marſh- 
worm and Red-worm, before yor uſe them, 
the better ; ſome mingle Camomil or Fennel 
with the Mofs. Clean ſconring Worms makes 
them redder, clearer, tougher, * ſprightlier, 
live long on the Hook, and keep colour, and 
conſequently more defirable by Fiſh. If you: 
be in haſt, a little Bole-armoniack put to 
them will further your deſire, and make ther 
ſcour in a ſhort time: Or you may put the 
Dew-worm, Red-worm, three or four Hours 
in water, and they will ſcour themſelves, but 
be very weak, yeta few Hours in good Moſs 
will recover them ; then obſerve when the 
Knot near the middle of the Brandling be» 
gins to {well, he's Sick, and if not well bok'd 
to, is near Death ; but, leaſt chey die, you 
may feed them with Crumbs of Bread and 
Milk, or fine Flower and Milk, or the Yolk 
of an Egg and ſweet Cream coagulated oyer 
the Fire, give them a litcle and ofgen. 
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Or, if you be in haſt, put your Brandlings, 
Gile-tails, &c. into Moſs that's exceeding 
wet, and it will quickly ſcour them, but noe 
keep them long ; but when you $9 to Angle 
remove them into Moſs, out of which the 
Water is very well wrung, or ſqueezed. 

Some wzt their Moſs very well in {weet 
Milk, or, which is far better, Ale-wort ( in 
Which there has been no Hops) and then | 
ſqueeze it pretty well, ' and over-night put the 
Worms therein they intend to uſe the next 
day, and think Fiſh like them better ; but 
the Worms muſt not reſt long in the Moſs thus 
wet in Milk or Ale-wort, in regard it will 
much {well them ; and in twenty four Hours 
ſpoil them ; but if you put them in freſh Moſs 
and Water, when you have finiſhed your 
days Angling, it will well revive and reco- 
yer them. 

Others, and expert Anglers, keep them in 
Moſs, and good ſtore of Earth caſt out of a 
Grave ; the leſs time the party hath been bu- 
ried the better, and put them in freſh Moſs, 
and ſome of this Earth, when they go to An- 
| gle,-and thoſe that uſe this much, boaſt of its 
excellency in alluring Fiſh. I know ſome in- 
genious Anglers that in the Spring, . and for a 
muddy Water, uſe to ſhave Riddle or red 
Oaker (with which Peoplein Laxcaſhire uſe to 
mark their Sheep) into the Mofs they keep 
their Worms in, and ſometimes thoſe Baits 
will be taken eagerly, when the beige 
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(that is, thoſe kept in Moſs and Water only) 
will not at all be taken, and perhaps within 
an Hour again the brighe ones will be taken, 
and the radled Worms refuſed. Now ſince 
all ways are diſcovered to you for keeping 
and ordering your Worms, ele& that way 
which Experience aſſures you to be the beſt; 
only this ler me obſerve, ther if I could 
otherwiſe help it, I would never have my 
Brandlings or Gilt-tils kept in Moſs, and the 
Water well ſqueezed-out of it, (which way 
F only uſe) leſs chan 48 Hours, or above 106 
Days ; but I often Angle with them when 
wy are not ſcoured 18 Hours, bur 'tis not 


Palmer-worm, Palmer-fly, Wabl bed, 
and Cankers. 


$ 8; Are all one Worm, bred on Herbs, 
Plants, or Trees, and is, it not a 
Caterpillar, yet a ſpecies thereof; rheſe are 
rough and woolly on the ourward parts, 
hence by ſome called Wooll-beds, and are 
good Baits cither for Trout, Chub, Gray- 
ling, Roch, or Dace; Palmer-fly and May- 
fly are che very ground or foundation of all 
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Catterpillars, Oak-worm , Cabbage-worm, * 
Colewort worm or Grub, Crabtree-worm | 
or Fack. 

| 


Are Worms bred on Herbs, Plants or Z 
Trees, and may be kept with the Leaves of | 
thoſe Trees, Herbs or Plants on which they Þ 
are bred, by renewing the Leaves often in a ? 
Day, and putting in treſh inſtead of the old 
ones: The Boxes they are kept in ſhould have 
a few ſmall holes bored therein, to let in 
Air, but you may keep them beſt as is already 
directed, Cap. 3... Sect. 16. in withy Bark. 

Theſe are good Baits for Chub, Roch, Dace 
and Trout, <*c. and Fiſh bice much better at 
the Oak-worm, or any Worm bred on Herbs, 
Plants or Trees, if you Angle with the ſame 
when they ſhew themſelves on the top of the' 
Water, (as with the natural Fly) than if you 
uſe it under ; for when a gale of Wind ſhak- 
eth the Trees, the Worms fall into the Wa- 
cer, and preſently riſe and float on the top, 
where Fiſh riſe at them as at Flies ; and in- 
deed they ſink not till toſt and beaten by the 
Waves or Stream, and fo they die and loſe 
thetr-native colour, and then the Fiſh (as you 
may perceive by thoſe on your . Hook) va- 
lue them not ; although theſe ſore of Baits 
are taken by Roch, Dace and Chub, well at 
theTrop of the Water, yet you may Angle 
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18 inches, or lower, within the Water, and 
they do very well ;. or you may put one on 
the Point of a Dub-fly Hook, and dib with it, 
or dib with the Aſh-fly and one of theſe on 
the point of che Hook for Trouts, The Oak- 
worm is a very good Bait, and of a fine 
Green colour, and in Ponds is a Murtherer 
of Roch and Dace. | 
To get theſe Baits, beat on at Oak, 
Crab-tree, or Haw-thorn, that grows over 
gn High-way or bare place, and they'll fall 
for you to gather ; or go to Cabbages or 
Coleworts, &c. and there ſeek for them. 
Some think the Palmer-worm, Caterpil- 
lar, &*c, are bred from a Dew left on the 
Leaves of Trees, Herbs, Plants or Flowers, 
Coleworts or Cabbages, which being con- 
denſed by the Suns generative heat, do in 
chree days become living Creatures, of ſeve- 
ral ſhapes and colours, hows being hard and 
tough, ſome ſmooth and ſoft, ſome are horn- 
ed in their Head, ſome in their [Tail, and 
ſome have none; ſome have Hair on them; 
ſome none ; and ſome of them are faid to 
be bred on the Eggs or Spawn of the Cat- 
terpillar, and in time turn to be Burter-flies ; 
and generally all Flies, winks, of putre- 
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faction, recerys life, or vivity,” as the Suns 
heat furthers or diſpoſes the ſeminal Vertue, 
by which they are bred, unto animation. 
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$9. Are of two ſorts; the one found or 1 
bred in mellow, reſty, heathy, ſandy, light ? 
Soils, -and gathered after the Plow when the % 
Land is firit broke up from Grazing, ( and 7 
is call'd the Earth-bob , White-grub, or ! 
White-bait) and is a: Worm as big as two 
Maggots, hath a red Head, and is all ſoft, 
and full of whitiſh Guts; you may eaſily | 
know in what Grounds moſt are, for there * 
the Crows will be Watching, and follow 
the Plow very cloſe; or you your ſelf may 
dig qne Spade graft deep in ſandy, - heathy 
Ground, that has lain long veſt from the 
Plow, and find ſufficient of them... ... _. 

Theſe are a choice Baic from the Firft of 
Nevembcr until after mid April for: Chub, 
Roch, Dace, Salmon Smelts, Trout, Bream, 
Tench and Carp. | 

When:you gather theſe, put them into # 
Pot or Firkin, with ſufficient of the Soil they 
were bred in, to preſerye them, then ſtop the 
Veſſel exceeding cloſe, or all : will ſpit ; fet 
4" where neither Wind nor Froſt may in 

leaſt offend them, and they'll keep all 
Winter for your uſe, and ſo you'll always 
be ready furniſhed, 

Some; in the Morning they go'to Angle, 
boil- thoſe they intend to uſe that Day in 
Milk or Water, one or two Minutes, _ 


-- 
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then pour thtm on a Sieve, but they'l] not 
keep after boiling above two Days : In like 
manner, you may boil the brood of Waſps, 
Hornets; Humble Bees, &c. and they'll there- . 
by become ſome thing tougher, and look well 
onthe Hook, as more plump, white, and be 
more tough ; and ſome pur theſe Baits "in a 
lictle Earth and Honey, the Day before they 

Angle with them, for Carp or Bream, &c. 
orÞput them in a Box with Gam-Ivy. * 


Connturd-bob, or Clap-bait. 


6 ro. The other Bob is found .under a 
Cow-turd (from about May day until Micha- 
elnias) that refts on ſuch a Ground as the 
other is found in, and i alfo called a 
Clap-bait in ſome places ; *tis an excellence 
Bait for Trout, if-yoa Angle with it as Cod- 
baic is uſed, on the-top of the Warer wich a 
briſtled Hook, only- you may fonietimes pur a 
paic of Artificial Wings and Head, ſuch as is 
uſed for the Dub-fly, -6t1 the top of the Hook. 
This Bait is almoſt like a Gentle, but bigper, 
and is kept in w&- Moſs, but above 3 or 4 
Days it will not keepin Moſs; therefore keep 
it a5 you are direted to keep # Cod-bait; at 
chap. 3. Se. 16.” itt withy Bark. 50 
® Fiſh of all ſorts likewiſe take the Clap-hait, 
withinthe Water, asthe Trout, Salnion Smele, 
Grayling, Chub, Roch, Dace, Carp; Bream, 
Tench, &c, For Trout and Salmon Smelt, 
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I think, you may imitate. it with yellow 
Bees-wax, and Angle at top therewith ; he 
ving at Artificial, or Dub-head and Wing 
at top of the Hook. nor f 


Cod bait, Cadis-worm, Cod-bait, or C aſe 


* 
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. 
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$ 17. Are all one and the ſame Bait, ang! 
of theſe there are 2 forts, ſome ſay 3, one] 
bred under Stones that lie a little hollow in 
ſhaliow Rivers, or ſmall Brooks, in a very 
Fine Gravelly Caſe, or Husk;; thefe are yel- 
low when ripe ; and are the beſt ſort of 
baic, and are bigger than a Gentle; having 3 
Black, or, ag leait, a blackiſh Head. - -.;i-, 
The other fort are found in Pits, Ponds, 
ſlow-running Rivers, as -Ditches,' in Caſes, 
or Husks of Water-weeds, Sticks, Straw, ar 
Rnſhes; and are call'd- by ſome, a Straw- 
worm, or Ruff-coat. Bork theſe forts are ex- 
cellent Baits for Trouts, Graylings, and moſt 
ſorts of Fiſh, as Carp, Tench, Bream, Chub; # 
Roch, Dacs, Salmon Smelts, and Rleak, 
, The green,Sort breed in Pics, Pands, and 
Ditches, ars found in Aareh, before the yel- 
low ones come; . the other. yellow ſort come | 
in Mey, 'or the-end of April, and are out of 
vealon in. 7; a, third: fort, but ſmaller, 
Some In again in Augyſt. '! 
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$ 12. Theſe Cod-baits cannot endure the 
Wind and Cold; therefore keep thetn in a 


thick woollen Bag with ſome moiſt Gravel, 
or Sand amongſt them, got out of the ſame 


' W River, Rill, or Brook, che Cod-baus you 


” V»> +” CD hows : 


$ che Houſe, but o 
- you carry them forth, fili che Bag full of Wa- 


get were bred in ; wet them once a Day if in 
ever in hot Weather; when 


ter, then hold the mouth cloſe, that they 
drop not out, and fo let the Water run from 
them : Thus they have been kept 3 Weeks: Or 
you may put them in an earthen Port full. of 
Water, with fame of the Gravel they were 


/bred in, at the bottom, and take them forth 


into your Bag as you have occaſion to uſe 
them : But the beſt way of keeping thera is 
8s before is directed at chap. 3. ſe. 16. 


Various Ways of Angling with the , 
_ Cod-bait. 

{ 13. One may Angle ſeveral ways with 
Cod-baits, either at bottom with a Float,” ar 
within a Foot of the bottom at mid-water, ar 
at top: Bur if in a clear Water for the Trout, 


Grayling, orSalmon.Smele, uſe fine and fmat 


leſt Lines never above one Hair for 2 or-3 
Lengths next Hook, &-c. Your Lines are to be 
almoſt length of Rod, and very light Lead- 
ed, if you Angle within the Water: Sometimes 
you may (when yau uſe a Float) put on 2 
or 
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or 3 together ; and ſometimes Cod-bait, t 
very great effe&, is joyn'd with a Worm, at 
ſometimes to an Artificial Fly to cover the 
- Point of the Hook ; and ſometimes-ir's put or 
the point of a Hook after an Oak-fly, and 
then they dib with it, or, which Ilike berrer,, 
;to iet them fink 9ort 16 Inches within the W4- 
ter, continually raiſing, and genely moving 
up and down within ch: Water, and at top. 
;Same ſay Cod-bait, when uſed by it ſelf, is al- 
-ways to be Angled with at the bottom, and! 
With the fineſt Tackle ; and rhat it is for all 
times of che Year the moſt holding Bait of all 
other whatever, both for Trout, Salmon Smelt 
and Grayling: Others there are, that affirm, 
the beſt way to'Anyle with the Cod-bait, is td 
fiſh with it on the copof the Water for Trout, 
Grayling, or Salmon Smelt, as you do with 
the Fly ; and it muſt ſtand on the ſhank of 
the Hook, as doth the Artificial Fly (for if it 
come into the bent of the Hook, the Fiſh will 
lietle or not at all value it, nor if you pull the 
blew Gut out of it) and to make it keep that 
place, you muſt, when you ſet on, or whip 
ar Hook, faſten a ſtiff Horſe-hair, or Hogs- 
iſtle under the Silk, with the end ſtanding 
out about a Straws breadth at the head of the 
Hook, from under the Silk, and pointing to- 
wards the Line (which, by the way let me 
tell you, is call'd a briſtled Hook when thus 
arm'd or whip'd; ) and this will keep it either 
from (lipping totally off, or from ſliding back 
into 
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to the bent of the Hook; by i» hich means 
our whipping would be left naked and bare, 
nd is nether ſo ſightly, nor ſo likely to be 
aken; to remedy which (becauſe it often-{6 
alls out) ſome always whip the Hook they 
lefign for this Bait, wich the whiteſt Horſe- 
air, which it ſelf will reſemble and ſhane 
ike chat Bait,and conſequently do moregood, 
vr leſs harm chan whipping with Sitk or any 
ther colour : Thus uſed; it's an excellent 
Bait for a Trout, Salmon Smelt or Grayling, 
ou may, if you pleaſe, place a ſmall ſlen+ 
der Lead upon the. ſhank, of the Hook, to 
ſink the Bait, and draw the Cod-bait over 
he Lead. You-may alſo uſe to Angle with 
a Cod:bait, as a Dub-fly, if you put on the 
very top of the ſhank of the Hook, a pair of 
Artificial Wings, and a little below, a Briltley 
to keep up the Bait from ſlipping back. 


Artificial Cod-baits. 


You may make, for Trouts and Sdlmen 
Smelts, an Artificial, or Counterfeit Cod- 
baic, by making the body of yellow Bees- 
wax, and the Head of black dubbing and 
black Silk ; or you may do it by making the 
body of yellow Waſh-leather, or rather Sham- 
my, or Buff, and the head of black Silk. 

Some Perſons make the Counterfeit Cod- 
bait of yellow Bees-wax, with an Artificial 
black dub'd head, and a pair of Wings M 
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the head, and Angle therewith as at ti 
Dub-fly. If you imitate the Cod-bait with 
ellow Bees-wax, and make the head « 
ack dubbing and black Silk, and perform 
the ſame very artificially, it's an incompars- 
ble Bale for Trouts and Salmon Smelts. 
Theſe you may often ler fink to the bottom, 
and immediately raiſe again to the top 
Some melt yellow Bees-wax, and therein 
dip a yellow Crewel often, and then wrap 
this about the ſhank of the Hook, and put x 
head on, as before is taught, e&c. And: ſome 
make uſe of a piece of ſmall yellow Wax 
candle, to imitate the Cod-bait, and put 4 
dub'd Head and Wings on the top of the 
Hook. " 

Thoſe Cod-baits chat are Natural, are 
moſt excellent Baits for Trouts, Graylings, 
Salmon Smelts, Chubs, Roch, Dace, Pearch, 

, Tench, Ruff, Bream and Bleak ; and 
the Artificial Cod-baie is for Trours and 
Salmon Smelts only ; and Trouts take the 
©ud-bait in clear Waters only; but never -in 
muddy Waters ; ſo do Salmon Smelts. 

You may bait the Natural Cod-bait, \as is 
direted for the Bark-worm, in the next /ed. 
if you uſe but one only. Cod-baits, when 

are full ripe, turn into Flies of ſeveral 
ſorts, as the Cod-baits are, eſpecially inta 
the Green-drake, &-c. 


Barks 
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Bark-worm, or Aſh grab. 


14. Are all one and the fame, and are 
plump, milk-white, bent round from Head to 
Tail, and exceeding tender, with a red Head, 
reſembling a young Dore, or Humble-bee,; 
it is in Seaſon all the Year, eſpecially from 
Michaelmas until mid May or Fane It's the 
moſt proper Bait ſave any but the Fly and 
Cod-bait, for the Grayling ; and Chub, 
Roch and Dace will likewiſe take it. 

It's found under the Bark of an Oak, Aſh, - 
Alder or Birch, eſpecially if they lie a Year, 
or more after they are fallen : Likewiſe it's 
found in the body of a rotted Alder, if you 
,& break ic with an Axe ; but be careful only to 

ſhakethe Tree in pieces with beating,and cruſh 
'Y not the Worm ; you may alſo find ic under 
| the Bark ef che ſtump of a Tree, if decayed. 
| 


He is very tender, therefore to be. baited 
on ſuch a briſtled Hook as before is direted 
for the Cod-bait ; and he's to be baited chus, 
viz, The Hook is to be put in under the 
Head or Chaps of the Bait, and guided down 
the middle of the Belly, withouc ſuffering it 
to peep out by the way, ( for then ic will ifſue 
out Water and milk, cill nothing but the Skin 
remain, and the bent of the Hook will appear 
black chrough it) till the point of the Hook 
come ſo low, that the head of the Bait may 
reſt and ſtick on the, Briſtle chat comes out _ 
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hold it ; by which means it cen neither 
of it ſelf, neither will the force of the Stream, 
nor quick pulling out on any miſtake, ſtrip 
ie off, This Bait is uſully kept in Wheat 
bran, and thereby grows tougher. 

For Grayling you are to Angle with this 
Bait, with the ſmalleft Lines, ſuch as is dire 
Red for a Trout, with a running Line in 4 
clear Water; and you are always to uſe 
Float, and the leaſt weight of Plumb or Lead 
you car, that will but fink, and that the 
ſwifrneſs of the Stream will allow ; and your 
Bait is always to be 7 or 8 Inches from the 
bottorn : But for other Fiſh, 2s Chub, Roch, 
Dace, you may uſe Lines and Tackle proper 
for them, and Angle as is ſuitable for their 
humor. | 

I am very apt to think that Tench, Bream, 
Carp and Bleak will likewiſe very well take 
the Aſh-grub ; but having never experienced 
thenr for theſe Fiſh,” I dare not be poflicive, 
but refer you to your own Trials. 


— — 
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Flag-worm, or Dock-worm, 


$ r5.. Are all one; to find them do thus } 
Go to an old Pond or Pit, where there are 
ſtore of Flags (or, as ſome call them, Sedges) 
ull ome up by the Roots, then ſhake thoſe 
oots in the Water, till all the Mud and Dirt 
be waſhed away from them, then amongſt the 
ſmallSccings or Fibres that grow to the goth 
" you 
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you'll find little Husks or Caſes of a reddiſh 
or yellowiſh, and ſome of other colours; 0- 
pen theſe carefully with a Pin, and you'll find 
in them a little ſmall Worm, pale, yellow, or 
white as a Gentle, but longer and flenderer, 
with rows of Feet all down his Belly, and a 
red Head. This is an exceeding good Bait for 
Graylings, Teach, Bream, Carp, Roch and 
Dace. I am prone likewiſe co think it may 
do well for Chub, Bleak and Pearch. 

If you pull the Flags in ſander, and cut 
open the round Stalk, you'll alſo find a Worm 
like the former in the Husk, but tougher, and 
in that reſpect better : Both theſe Worms are 
to be kept in Wheat-bran, and baited on the 
briſtled Hook, as the Aſh-grub; and when 
you Angle for Graylings with them, uſe a 
Float, and the ſmalleſt Lines, and the Bait to 
be 8 or 9 inches from the Ground. A Trout 
rarely takes either Aſh-grub, or Flag-worm. 
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Gentles, or Maggots. 


F 16. Gentles are kept with dead Fleſh, 
Beaſts Liver,or Suer ; or,which is berter,keep, 
cleanſe, or ſcour them in Meal, or Wheat- 
bran: You may breed them by pricking a 
Beaſts Liver full of holes ; hang it in the Sun 
in Summer time, and ſer under an old courſe 
Barrel, or ſmall Firkin, wich Clay and Bran 
in it ; into which they will drop and fall, and 
therein cleanſe- themſelves, and - be _ 
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ready for uſe ; and thus Gentles may be cres-. 
ted until Michaelmas ; but if you would fiſh 
with them from 31ichaelmas to May Day, then 

a dead Cat, Kite, or other Carrion, at 
the latter end of September, and let ir be Fly- 
blown, and when the Gentles begin to be 
alive, ſtir, or creep, then bury it and them 
in ſoft moiſt Earth, deep in the Ground, that 
the Froſt neither injure, . nor Kill them, and 
they'll ſerve to uſe till March and April fol- 
lowing, about which time they'll turn co be 
Flies, commonly call'd Fleſh-flies. 

. Gentles are ſometimes added to a Worm; 
and ſometimes put on the point of a Dub-fly 
Hook, for Salmon Smelts, but moſt common- 
Iy they are uſed by themſelves, and that two 
or three on the Hook at a time ; ſometimes 
When you goto fiſh with Gentles, put them 
* ——1ina Horn (wherein are ſmall holes bored to 
let in Air) with ſome Wheat-bran only ; and 
ſome ſhave ſome of a Barbers Sweet-waſh 
Ball into the Bran ; but the beſt chings to put 
Gentlesto,is co put them,the Day you Angle, 
ina Box, with ſome Gum-Ivy,and you'll frad 
it of no ſhall effeR, if you frequently try it. 

Others anoine the Horn wherein the Gen- 
tles are in, Bran, with Hony ; and others per- 
fume the Horn wherein they are kept, with 
Musk and Civet. You may imitate a Gen- 
tle with white Ferſey Wool, if you be mind- 

to joyn it to another Baie or Fly for Sal- 
gSmelts,when you Angle at top for them., 
me | Gentles 
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Geneles are fingular good Baits for Roch, 
Dace,. Chub, Carp, Tench, Barbeh Bream 
and Bleak ; and a Gudgeon and Trout will 
7" take them in ſome Rivers and Sea» 
ons, if the water be Clear, 


Sheeps Blood . 


" $ 17. Dry it in the Air upon a Board of 
Trenchet, till ic becomes pretty hard, chen 
cut it into fmall pieces, proportioned for the 
fize of the Hook ; ſome add a little Saltto it, 
which keeps ic from growing black, and ſay, 
it makes it not worſe, but better : It's a good 
Bait for Chub, Roch, and Dace, if rightly 
ordered. 


Grain, Wheat, Malt. 


. $18. When you uſe Grain, as Wheat, 
Malt, &c. boil it ſoft in Milk, or which is 
liked better, in Sweer-wort, and peel off the 
outward rind, which is the Bran, and thenuſe 
it ; or if you will, you may fry it in Hony and 
Milk, or ſteep it in ſome ftrong-ſcented Oyls, 
#3 Amber, Spike, Polypody, Ivy, Anniſe, 
Turpentine, Oyl of Perer, &c. for Fiſh can 
ſmell, elſe Nature in vain had beſtowed No- 
ſtrils on them, which were rediculous co think. 
Grain is a good Baic either in Winter or Surn» 
mer, for Chub, Roch, Dace and Bleak. That 
Fiſh can ſmell few doubc 5 buc what fort of 
E Smells 


The Anglers: 
Smells they moſt delight in, or covet, that's 
the great. Queſtion, and fo ambiguous, that 
it's pot yet perfectly known, whether {weer, 
or ill-ſcented. 


Ant-fly. 


'C 19, When the Ant-fly is plentifulleft 
(which is tn the end of Fare, Fuly, Auguſt, 
and moſt of September) go to the Ant-hills, 
or Mole-hills, where they breed, take a great 
handful of the Earth, with as much o& che 
- Tpots of the Greſs chat groweth on thoſe Hil- 


_ I>cks; pur all into a large glaſs Botcle, then 


pather a great quantity of the blackeſt Ants 
flies, their bodies and wings to be ſo choi 
handled, as not to be in the leaſt bruiſed ; pur 
them into a Bottle or Firkin (if you would 
keep them long) firſt waſhed with Hony, or 
Water and Hony, Theſe in any ſtream and 
clear water, are a deadly Baic for Roch, 
Dact and Chub ; and you muſt Angle with 
them under the water, no leſs than a handful 
from the bottom. 

Take an Ant-tly or May-fly, (perhaps any 
other Fly may ſerve your turn) fink him with 
qlictle Lead to the hotrom, near to the Piles, 
Poſts of a Bridge, Poſts of a Wier, or:-#loods 


lewquiedy, and then pul your Fly-up, ve; 
lxelutely, and utnalty a Bock will follow yous 
Baits, 10 the vorytop of the wager, 'and' pars 
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on it there, and run at ic, and: take ir, left 
the Fly efcape him. The Ant-fly 'may be 
kept alive, as 15 before directed, two or three 
Months ; and Ant-flies are tot ale er of 
the very ſame colour, fome being blackiſh, 
others reddiſh, &*c. | 

I preſume, ic will be no unpleaſant Digteſ- 
ſion to acquaint the Reader what a few Oh- 
ſervations ſome have made on this ſmall, bue 
naturally wiſe, induſtrious, and provident! 
politick Creature, the Ant, or Piſmire, o 
which our Ant-fly is bred: Ic's obſerv'd to ga- 
ther its Food in Surnmer, in the Full, and 
reſts in the New Moons : They are like @ 
Commonwealth, and gather Cock, which 
they dry and bite & Goth ends, that they 
may not grow : They wear away Stones by 
their afliduicy, and make beaten Roadways j 
they help one another in drawing cheir Bur- 
dens, dam out water, and bury their dead; 
The Greater leaFthe way, and the Lelfer dre 
the Corn ; and, when dirty they cleanſe thems 
ſelves before they enter intocheir Habitations; 
They teach the Young to labour, but expe 
the Idle and Sloathful; and when they car 
their Grain, it's ſaid to be a fign of foul, weg- 
ther. They caſt up the Earth over the mouch 
of their Caves (that the water may not eater 
in) wherein they have chree Cells; in the 
one they live, in another they breed and bury, 
and in che third, they keep their Corn. They 
gencrate in Weens, vring forth Eggs, n_ 
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in the Spring, are Ants : When old, they 
grow winged, and then ſuddenly after die. 


Toung Brood of Waſps, Hornets, and 
Flumble. Bees. 


$ 20. Dry them on a Fire-ſhovel or Tile. 
None, or in an Oven, cooling after baking, 
leſt they burn, and to avoid that, lay chem 
on a thin board or chib, and cover them with 
another, ſo ſupported as not to cruſh them, 
or elſe clap rwo Cakes, together ; this w 
they will keep long, and ſtick on the Hoo 
well; If you boil them a minnre or ewo in 
water or milk, they grow black in three or 
fout Days, but are good for preſent Uſe: 
Theſe are ſingular good Baits for Roch, Dace, 
Chub, Fel, Bream, Flounder ; and. you may 
ery thetn for Carp, Tench, Barbel and Bleak, 
which, I fancy, will ſcarce refuſe them. Some 
uſe Waſps, Hornets and Humble-blees, when 
their legs and wings are a very little grown 
forth, eſpecially for the Chub. The ſtinging 
of Hornets is cured by Venice-treakle taken 
ati Samy applying outwardly Cow-dung 
and Faſting-ſpittle. Horners breed out of the 
harder patts of Horfe-fleſh, as Waſps our of 
the ſofter. The ſting of Wafps is worſe than 
that of Bees, and is cured by application of 
Cow-dung mixed with Barley-meal, or Lea- 
veg mixt with Oyl and Vinegar, Underſtand. 
| | chat 
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that it's the old Hornets and Waſps, &c, only 
that can ſting, which frequently happens 
when their Nefts are taken ; but che young 


brood of them, which are for the Baits, are 
not capable to ſting, 


Salmon Spawn. 


$ 21. Isa very good Bait for Chub, and in 
ſome Rivers for 'Trouts : Take the Spawn,and 
boil it ſo hard as to ſtick on the Hook, and 
then uſe it, or not bolled ar all, is uſed by 
ſome. Others take the Spawn and put good 
ſtore of Saltto it, and hang the ſamein a Lin- 
nen bag, in the Kiechin, but far off the Fire, 
and it will be hard, and then they ſteep it, 
the Night before it is uſed, in Strong waters ; 
5ome expert Anglers preſerve Salmon Spawn 
from pining, with Salt, or diſcolouring with 
moiſture, by laying it upon Wool, in a Pot, 
one layr of Spawn and another of Wool, to 
the filling of the Pot ; and *tis a lovely Bait 
for the Winter and Spring, eſpecially if ufed 
where Salmons uſe to ſpawn ; for either the 
Fiſh are gathered, and there expe it. 


Mixnow, Loach, and Bull-Head. 


$ 22. Are Baits for Pike, Pearch, | 
Eel and great Trout. The Trout takes | 
Bait abouta foot within the water, and ſame» ' 
tjmes lower in the deeps, in the day time, its' 
E 3 Mar 
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March, April and September, when the wind is 
in the South, Weft, or South-weſt, and blow. 
eth ſtrongly, curling the.warers, and raiſing 
high waves thereon, InSummer Months (that 
is, from the middle of April, until the end of 
Auguſt, according to the Computation of Am. 
lers) he takes them not in the day time, un- 
eſs the day be dark, and the wind high, and 
bluſtering; andthen you mult add ſome Lead 
to the Line, and ſink theſe Baits to the bot- 
tom ; for the Trout will nottake them at mid- 
Water, in a clear water, in Summer, in the 
day time; but in thenight,at night Hooks,he'll 
take them from the beginning of March, un- 
til Michaelmas. Pike, Pearch, and Chub will 
rake them either by day or night, only the 
Chub values them notſomuch inthe day,as the 
night, inthe four hot Months, viz. May, Func, 
Fuly, and Auguſt. But both Pike, Pearch, 
Chub, Trout and Eel, take them exceeding 
well in the night, at night Hooks, from March 
the firſt, until after Michaelmas. Minnows of 
a. middle ſize, and whitiſh, are the beft. And 
though Minnows be good Baits, as aforeſaid, 
for Pike, Pearch, Chub, Trout and Eel, yet 
rience aſſures me, that a ſmall Loach, or 
Bull-head, his guill fins being cut off, are bet- 
ter than Minnows by many degrees. When 
you Angle with Minnow,ſmall Loach or Bull- 
he r Trout, be fure that the Bait curn 
ick, and bealways in motion and in a clear 


water ; ſtigk the Hook thorough the back in 
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of a Minnow, or put the Hook into his upper 
lip, and keep him about mid-water, or a lit- 


tle lower, by the affiſtance of a Float ; for 
Pearch Vid. cap. 26. 


Lamprey, Pride, or Seven-Eyes. 


C 22. Are all one, and like unto ſmall Eels, 
no thicker than a Straw, and may be foand 
in ſandy, muddy heaps, in Rivers near the 
fide, almoſt as eafily as worms in a Dung- 
hill, and are good Baits either by night or 
day, for Chubs and Eels, and fo are likewiſe 
the ſmall brood of Eels for Chubs. 


Snails. 


$ 24. Both the white and black Snail, his 
Belly lit, that the white appear, are good 
Baits for the Chub, very early in the morn- 
ing, but in the heat of the day he cares not 
for them. Trouts and Eels will likewiſe 


take them at the night Hook, in the night. 


Graſs-hopper and Cricket. 


\ 25. Graſs-hopper is a Creature, "_ 
no mouth, only a pipe in the Breaſt, by whi 

it ſucks in Dew, of which it lives. The An- 
cients ( as is {aid ) uſed to eat them. - There 
= ewo, - not wn ſorts of them, not dif- 
ering in ſhape, but colour ; the on is greet- 
coloured, the ee third yellowiſh 
n | 4 gre” 
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n onthe body. They are principally found 
in green Meadows and Grals ; and Fiſh take 
them beſt in the latter end of Func, all Fuh 
and Auguſt: Cut of their legs and outward 
wings ; the middle ſize are beſt. For Trout 
or Grayling, you may lead your Hook onthy 
ſhank, with a ſlender. plate of Lead, made 
narroweſt and ſlendereſt ac the bent of the 
Hook, that the Bait may come over it, then 
draw him over the Lead, after put a leſſer 
or 2 Cod-bait on the point, and keep your 
Bait in continual motion, lifting it up, and 
ſinking again ; pull off the Grafſs-hoppers 
uppermoſt wings and legs. A Chub will 
likewiſe very well take this Bait. 
Others, and very expere Anglers too, uſe, 
ith good ſucces, only the tail, or half of the 
Graſs hopper, putting on the Hook firſt, a 
Young Beettle, or Sharn-bud, which is found 
in a Cow-turd of a day or two old, and they 
cake off the higher hard wings, and then ſhe 
uts forth a long pair, coloured like thoſe of 
the Pad-fly: This iti a cloſe water, and which 
breeds a large Trqut, js as killing a Bait as 
any whatever ; but 'tis not ſo good in a ſhal- 
low, ' very clear and open River, by the Opi- 
_ of my _ my dib with a Graſs 
per, either for Chub or Trout; the gree 
raſs-hopper is moſt uſed by ſome. - $ 
' 'Thereis likewiſe a Houſe-cricket, which is 
8 winged Infſea, likea Graſs-hopper, lives in 
Chimneys and warm places, and fipgs almoit 
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continually, and is ſaid by ſome to be . 200d 
Bait for Clubs, if you dib cherewith, or per- 
mit it to ſink within the water. | 


Water-cricket, Water-lowſe, or Creeper. 


C 26. Are all one, and are excellent good 
for a Trout, in March and April, or ſometimes 
in May, in ſome Rivers. They are found un- 
der Stones that lie hallow in the water, and 
you may fiſh with them within half a foot or 
afoor of che bottom ; others let ic drag on the 
ground ; and others, and expert Anglers too, 
affirm, chat if you dibble in the ſt A- 
bout noon, on a Sun-ſhiny day, and fo for 
two or three hours therewith in the month 
of April, for Trouts, that 'tis a murthering 
Bait, *tis always to be uſed in a clear water, 
-and 'is not to be found in every River : 
commonly is bred in verv ſtony Rivers, and 
not in thoſe that calmly glide on Sand, and 
champaign Grounds, "Theſe Creepers ab 
ways turn into Stone-flies about May-day. 


add A > SSR I JK. bat 


Lip-berries. 


$27. Whoſe true name is Aron-berries, or 
Berries of Cookow-pints, or Vake-Robin; Theſe 
- , Berries proceed from the Herb Aron, and are 
ripe and fitfor uſe in July and Ange, and are 

of a lovely, tranſparenc Red; of Orange-co- 
lour; They are good Baits for Roch, and cſpe- 
cially Chub. Any Apochecary gr Herb-wo- 
wr | man 
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man will ſhew you the Herb in May,. and do 
you look for the Berries or Fruic.in F=/y and 
Auguſt. You may put four or five on the 
Hook at a time for the Chub. 


Cherries, Raſ-berries, Black-berries, and 
Mul-berries. 


$ 28. Are Baits for Chubs, and they will 
take them beſt in Ponds or Rivers, where 
ſach Trees grow near the water, and ſuch 


.Fruit cuftomarily drop into them; ſometimes 
- a Qurp will cake chem. 


Oat-cake, or Cheeſe. 


$29. Are good Baits to Angle with for 
Chub, Roch, Dace and Barbel, when you 
-uſe a ledger Bait : Your Cheeſe may be kept 
a day or two (if it be not new, which it 
ought to be) in a wet linnen Cloth, or 
ſteeped alictle in Hony. ? 


To keep Baits for the Pike, or Night- 
Fooks. 


$ 30. Carry Baits for the Pike, as 'ſmall 
Roch, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, Loach, Sal- . 
mea omelt, Minnow, Smelt (or as we callit 4 
in * 
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in Lanceſbire Sparling or Spurlin.) ſmall 
Trout, ſmall Pearch, his back fins cut off) 
and ſmall Eels in i whigh _ 
dry up the flimy moiſture is On © 
and lo keep them longer, and cauſe them 
ſtick more firmly on the Hook ; beſides, 
there is a green watery ſubſtance or humour 
that iffueth out of Fiſh, which will iafe& 
and rot them ; but the Bran dryeth up the 
ſame, and preventeth that miſchief. 


Oak- fly, Aſh-fly, or Woodcockfly. 


$ 31. Is call'd by all theſe names, in dif- 
rent places, and is a very good Fly, from the 
beginning of May, until the end of Augyſt : 
It's a browniſh Fly, and found on the body of 
an Oak, or Aſh, and ſtands frequently with 
his head downwards, towards the root of the 
Tree; *tis very proper for a Trout, and 
the beſt way co uſe it, is to put one on the 
Hook length ways, and ſometimes two) or, 
as you are directed, to bait the May Fly for 
dibbing, cap. 33.) and if you put it on length 
ways, put at the pointof the Hook a Cod-bait 
and let them fink 6 mmches, or a foot, into the 
water, and then raiſcitagain gently, having 
aſhort dibbing Line, and it's a deadly Bait for* 
a Trout in a clear water ; and ſometimes in- 
ſtead of a Cod-bait, uſe an Oak-worm, or 
cen Grub, got off an Haw-thorn : Some dib 
it with black Wool, and 1/abela coloured Mo- 
hair, and bright brownilh Bears heir, wrap 
4 On 
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on with yellow Silk, but the head of an Ahh 
colour. Others dub it with an Orange, taw- 
ny and black ground : Others wich blackiſh 
Wool and gold Twiſt abaut it. The wings 
muſt be the brown of a Mallard Feather, if 
you could brit Hub it aright, there would be 
no need of the natural one for a Trout. 


Stone-fly and Green-drake. 


$ 32. 1 ſhall fay nothing of them here, be- 
cauſe I ſhall exactly deſcribe them when I 
come to Dub-fly Angling, chap. 35. 


Hawthorn-fly. 
$ 32- Is a black Fly, to be found on every 
Hawthorn buſh, ſoon after the Leaves are 


come forth, and is a Fly ro be uſed for dib- 
bing in ſome Rivers for Trouts, &c. 


Fiſh-eyes. 


$ 34. Pull out the Eyes of thoſe Fiſh you | 


catch, and put them on the Hook, and they 
ace an excellent Baic for moſt ſorts of Fiſh ; 


the like is ſaid of Fiſh-livers. 
Frogs. 
$ 35. The yellowiſh bright Frogs, that are 


found in Fuve and July, in greea Meadows, 
arg 
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ire good Baics for Chubs, Pikes and Pearches. 
Put your Hook through the skin of his Leg, 
towards the upper part of it. Uſe a ſmall 
Frog for Pearch and Chub. The French eat 


the hinder part of the green Frog : I beiiers 
none will rob them of the Dainty. | 


Great Moth. 


$ 36. Has a very Frear head, not unlike 
to an Owl, with whitiſh wings, and yellowiſh 
body : You may find them flying abroad in 
Summer Evenings, in Gardens yo wind 
ſtirring. This Fly the Chub delights in ve- 
ry much, and you are to dible therewith. - 


Fat Bacos. 


$ 37. Is athirm'd by ſome to be a very 
good Bait for Chub and Pike, in the Winter 
months (that is, from the end of Auguf, un- 
til che begigning of April, according to An- 
glers Computation) at Snep elpecially. 


The Earwig. 


$ 38. Is commended by ſome, to be a good 
Baic for Salmon Smelts. They are to be goc 
by laying a white, Linnen Cloath, or a Cows 
Hoof, in a garden hedge, a night or two : 
Ulc them withia the water, neac the bottom. 


Black 
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Black Bee, 


$ 39. Is a great black Fly, that breeds in 
Clay walls, and is good for the Chub. 
Some cut off his Legs and upper Wings. 


Fern flv, or Fern-bud. 


F 40. Is athick ſhort Fly, and isto be found 
on Fern, from aboat May day, until the end of 
Augnſt, or later. This Fly hath a thick ſhort 
body, and two pair of wings, the uppermoſt 
are hard and red on one ſide ; buc the under. 


moſt are tender, diaphanous and blackiſh: We 


often take off the uppermoſt wings, and dib- 
ble with this Fly. A Trout will cake it about 
ten days together, in ſome pare of May ; but 
the Chub takes them all Summer. 


_ 


Pith, or Marrow, in an Ox, Cow, Calf, 
or Sheeps Back-bone, 


$41, Take out the white Pith of an Or, 
Cow's ec. Back-bone carefully ; and be very 
tender in taking off the tough outward skin of 
thoſe in an Ox or Cow's Back-bone;but beſure 
you leave the inward and tender white skin 
ſafe and untouched, or your labour is loſt, 
This is an excellent Baic for a Chevin all Win- 
ter long ; and ſo is the Brains of an Ox or 

'T Cow, 
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Cow, either for Winter 6r Summer, and the 


Pith aforeſaid is a good Bait for Eels at Night 
Hooks. 


A Rule about Baits, 


$ 42. Fiſh eakEvall ſorts of Baits moſt ea- 
gerly and freely, and with the leaſt ſuſpicion 
or boglin , when you preſent the ſame unta 
them in ſuch order and manner as Nature af- 
fords them, or as they thernſelves ordinarily 
enther them; and ſome are peculiar co cer- 
tain Countries and Rivers, of which every An- 
gle' may it! his own plate make his proper / 
obſervation ;' as ſome of the foregoing Baits 
will be taken in ſome particular Rivers, and 
not in others, and the ſame Baits are taken 
earlier in ſome Rivers than others, and ſooner 
or later in ſome Years than others, according 
tothe quality and ſeaſon ofthe Year; although 
ground Baits in general are uſefal and certain 
almoft in every River, yer ſo is noc the Fly, 
which varies in colour, kind, ſhape, or pro- 
portion, almoſt in every River, nay, in the 
very ſame River, at five or ſix miles diſtance. 

There may be perhaps many other Baits 
which the Author hath no knowledge of, buc 
yet he will be bold to fay, that theſe are the 
chief, and ſufficient for the experreſt Angler 
fo underttand. In the River Themes Anglers 
for Roch uſe a Periwinkle, which they gather 
in the Thames in Shglls, they break the m_ 
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and take the Periwinkle whole, (for if broken 
it's ſpoil'd) and that part which: fticks to the 
Shell, they cur off from the Fiſh, and leave it 
Rticking to the Shell, and bait their Hooks 
with the other, ( poſlibly a ſmall white Snail 


may ſerve in lieu thereof, it's like it) and this 


Evcppingle is mach uſed about Londow Bridpe 
r | 

6 43. Shrimps taken out of the Shell are 
good Baits for Pike and Chub. The white 

ite with much Seed, by ſome czll'd. All-ſeed 
is a. very acceptable Baic co Fiſh, ſay Love 
and Coles in their Herbals. , _ | 
ron $ 44. Let all the Baits for the Pike be alive 

the \ſame Morning you uſe them, for if they 
be tale, and not freſh and ſweet, he values 
them not. The very chief Baits for bim are 
the large Gudgeon, Roch, ſmall Dace, Bleak, 
young Jack, a piece of an Eel, a large Min- 
now, Loach, in Hay-time a bright, yellow 
Frog, the Pearch, all his fins cut off, may be 
uſed for want of others, bur it's the very gyorlt 
Baic of any, for the Pike hath an Antipathy 
gain him; a young Trout and Salmon 
ſts are good Baics alſo. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Paſtes, 


— His Chapter treats only of Paſtes, which 
might have been comprehended under 
the general notion of Baits, yet ſince they are 
Artificial ones, and to be Angled wich at 
Ground or within the Water, I judg'd it beſt 
to diſcourſe of them ſeparately in a Chapter 
by themſelves z and although there are, or 
may be, as many and diſtin& Paſtes as the 
luxuriancy of every Fancy will ſuggeſt , yer 
the ſubſequent are of beſt eſtimation. 


Paſtes. 


$ 1, Take Bean-flower, and if that be not 
to: be gor, then Whear-flower, and the ten» 
dereſt part of the Leg of a young Rabber, 
Whelp' or Catling, as much Virgins Wax and 
Sheep Suer ; bear chem in a Mortar till they 
be perfectly incorporated , then with a licele - 
clarified Hony temper $em before the Fire 
into a Paſte ; ſome omit the Bean and Whear- 
flower, and others omit the Virgins Wax and 
Sheep Suet, only when they uſe it for Carps. 
$2. With Crumbs of White Bread and 
Hony make , with clean Hands, a Paſte for 

Carp and Tench. 
$ 2. Of 
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W 3. Of the Crumbs of pure fine Mancher, 
and a little Water, make a Paſte, with clean 
Hands, for Roch and Dace. . 


$ 4. Beat Mutton Kidney Suet and fſofc 
new Cheeſe into a Palte, for Barble in A4u- 


uſt. 
_ $ 5. Take the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe pounded in 
a Mortar , with a little Butter and Saffron, 
(fo much of it as being beaten ſmall will turn 
it to a Lemon colour) and make a Paſte for 
Chubs in Winter. | 
$ 6. Take Sheeps Kidney Suet, as much 


Cheeſe, fine. Flower or Manchetz make it I ( 
into a Paſte, and allay its ſtiffneſs with clari- © ( 
fied Hony. c 
C 7. Take Sheeps Blood, Cheeſe, fine Man- | « 
chet, clarified Hony ; make all into a Paſte. 
$ 8. Take Cherries, (the Stones being ta-| | 
ken out) Sheeps Blood , fine Manchet, and 3 fi 
Saffron to colour it with, and make a Paſte. 
. $9. Take the fatteſt old Cheeſe, andill v 
ſtrongeſt of the Rennet , Mutton Kidney WW V 
Juet , Wheat-flower and Anniſeed Water, 
(and if for Chub add ſome reaſted Bacon ;) I 1! 
beat all very ſmall intoa Paſte. E 
« $ 10, Take the feteſt old Cheeſe, and iſ { 
ſtrongeſt of the Rennet, Mutton Kidney Suet, I 1c 
4nd Turmerick reduced into a fine Powder ; | ©l 
work all into' a Pafte , add the Turmerick | P: 
only till the Paſte become of a very fine, 0 
lovely, yellow colour ; this is excellent for R 
hevin. B; 
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5 11, Take Flower made of fine Mancher, 
and Butter , and Saffron to colour it ; and 
make a Paſte for Roch and Dace. 


Obſervations on Paſte. 


6 12, In September and all-Winter Months; 
when you Angle for Chub, Carp, and 'Broang + 
with Paſte, let the Bair be as big as a large 
Hazle-nut ; but for Roch and Dace, the big- 
neſs of an ordinary Bean is ſufficient. 

$ 12. You may add to any Paſte Aſa-fztide, 
Oyl of Polypody of the Oak, Oyl of Ivy, 
Oyl of Petre, or the Gum the Ivy, aad rgany 
other things, and try whether they will in- 
creaſe your Sport. 

$ 14. Into all forts of Paſtes whatſoever, 
beat a little Corton-wooll , ſhaved Lint, 
fine Flax,which will make it ſtick well,on 
Hook, and not eaſily waſh off : And if you 
would have the Paſte keep long, pur Virgins 
Wax, and clarified Hony into «. | 

$15. When you Angle with Paſte, or any 
ſmall tender Bait, have a ſmall Hook, quigk 
Eye, a nimble Hand. and Rod; and that 
ſomewhat ſtiff too, or both Bait and Fiſh ars 
loſt; and, you muſt ſtrike at the very firſt 
time you perceive them bite or nibble. 
Paſtes are to be uſed in Pits, Ponds, Meares, 
or low running Rivers only. Note, that chjs 
_ is general, and holds in all very tender; 
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& 16, When you Angle with Paſte, or any 
very tender Baic, uſe a Float of Quill; rarher 
than of Corks ; becauſe Corks will not fo 
eaſily dip under Water, nor the Bite fo ſoon 
be perceived. 

17. Paſte is a very good Bait for Chub, 
Roch, Dace, Barbel, Carp, Tench, Bream 
and Bleak. 


"—_— 
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CHAP. VI, 
Ointments t0 Allure Fiſh to the 
*F Batt. 


EX T follow Ointments and Receipts, 
which I have read and been informed, 
of , by feveral knowing Anglers, and are 

raiſed for the: better furtherance of this 
port ; and ſome have ſuch confidence, that 
chey affirm they'll nor only allure, but even 
compel Fiſh to bite. Part of the following 
Receipts I have Experienced , and though [ 
found them in ſome meaſure advantagious to 
my Recreation, yer.far from fo high a degree, 
as has been pretended to me : Neverthelefs 
I ſhall prefent you with them ; and if you'll 
te at the expence and labour of a Tryal, you 
may ele thoſe for your daily uſe, which on 
your own Experience you find to be the pou 
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And che firſt ſhall be one highly commended 
by Monſieur Charras, (Operator and Apothe- 
cary Royal to the preſent French King, Lews 
the Fourteenth) in his Pharmacopzia, printed 
at London, Part the Second, f. 245: 
$ 1. Take Man's Fat and Cat's Fat,of eac 
half an Ounce, Mummy finely powdred three 
Drams, Cummin-ſecd finely powdered one 
Dram, diftilld Oyl of iſe and Spike, of 
each ſix Drops, Civetjgwo Grains, and 
Camphor four Grains , Make an Ointment 
according to Art;and wht you Anpie anoint 
8 inches of the Line next che Hook therewith, 
and keep it in a pewter Box, made ſomething 
taper: And when you uſe this Ointment,never 
Angle with lefs than 2 or 4 hairs nexe Hook, 
becauſe if you Angle with Hair, it will not 
ſtick ſo well co the Line; but if you will mix 
lame of this Oyntment , with a little Venice 
Turpentine , it will then' ſtick very well to 
your Line ; but clog not your Line with too 
much on at a time. 
$ 2. Take Gum-Ivy , and put thereof a 

good quantity into a Box made of Oak (ſuch 
as Apothecaries uſe of Whice-wood, and long 
for Pills) and chafe and rub the inſide of the 
Box with this Gum, and when you Angle put 
3 or 4 Worms therein , Jetting them remain 
but a ſhort time, ( for if long it kills them ) 
and then take them gut, and Fiſh with them, 
utting more in their ltead, out of the Worm« 
bh and Moſs ; and thus do all Day. : ; 
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$ 4. Ghm-Ivy is a tear which drops from 
the Body of the larger Ivy, being wounded, 
and is of a-yellowiſh red colour,- of a ſtrong 
ſcent and ſharp taſt ; that which is ſold in the 
Shops is Counterfeir and' Adalterate , and 
generally no ſuch thing. Therefore to pet 
Gum-Ivy, at Michae/mas or Spring, drive ie 
veral great Nails into large Ivy ſtalks, and 
wrigple the ſame till they become very looſe, 
and let them remain, and a Gum will ifſue 
thereout. Slit inthe Spring and at Michaelmas 
ſeveral great Ivy ſtalks, and yiſit them once: 
a' Month , to-ſfee if Gum flow from the 
wounded part : 'T his Gum is excellent for the 
Anegler's uſe. 

$ 4- Take 4ſa-fetida half an Ounce,Cam- 
phor two Drams , bray them well together 
with ſome Drops of Oyl Olive, and put it 
in a pewter Box, and uſe it as'the Firſt Re- 
ceipt' of this Chapter. Some inſtead of Oyl 
Olive,uk: the Chymical Oyl of Lavender and 
Cameomil ; and ſome add the quantity of a 
Nutmeg of Venice Turpentine to ir. But that 
which I penerally uſed for a Trout in a mud- 
dy Water, and for Gudgeons in a clear Wa« 
ter, is thus compounded ; wiz. Re Aſſa-fetida 
three Drams , Camphor one Dram , Venice 
Turpentine one Dram ; bray altogether with 
fome Drops of the Chymical Oyl of Laven- 
der , and Chymical Oyl of Cammomil of 
each an equal quantity; and uſe ic as the 


irſt Receipt of this Chapter. 
F R” "Y Camphox 
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Camphor is a reſinous Gam , partly flow- 
ing of its own accord, but chiefly by inciſion, 
from a tall Tree growing in India; the Bornean 
Camphor is beſt : Chuſe the White, clear like 
Cryſtal ; ſtrong ſcented will*eaſily crumble 
between the Fingers, and is brittle; and be- 
ing fired will ſcarcely be quenched. There is 
a Counterfeit or Factitious ſort, that put into 
 @ hot Loaf will parch, but the true will melt. 
It will keep many Years in Flax-ſeed, if it be 
not expoſed to the Air, otherwile it will eva- 
porate and conſume to nothing, 

Aſſa-fetida grows in Media, Libya, Syria, 
and is a Gummy Juice of Laſer, Laſerpitium, 
or Sylphyon, gathered from the root or ſtalk 
cut: Chuſe that which is pure, fine, clammy, 
and ſmelling almoſt like Garlick ; and not 
dry, or foul with ſticks, in colour like the 
beſt Myrrh ; it will keep good many Years, 
but it is often Counterfeited or Adulterated , 
by mixing Meal, Bran and the Gum Sagape- 
num together. 

$ 5. Take Venice Turpentine , and beſt 
Hive-hony , and Oyl of Polypody of the 
Oak,drawn by Retort; mix all rogerher, and 
uſe it as the firſt Receipt of this Chapter. 

$ 6. Take Oyl of Ivy-berries, made by 
Expreflion or Infuſion , and put ſome in a 
Box, and uſe it as is direted in the ſecond 
Receipt of this Chapter. | 

$7. Diflolve Gum-Ivy in the Oyl of Spike, 
and anoint the Bait therewith. : Mr. Walker 

preſcribes this for a Pike, F4 $8. Pur 


— 
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$8. Pur Camphor into the Mois, wherein 
are the Worms, the day you Angle. 

$9. Diffolve ewo Ounces of Gum-Ivy, in 
2 Gill of Spring-water; then mix theſe roge- 
ther in the like quantity of the Oyl of ſweet 
Almonds, then take what quantiry of Worms 
you intend to uſe that day (firſt well ſcoured 
in Moſs) and put them in Linnen Thrums, 
firſt well waſhed in Spring- water, and ſquee- 
zed ; then wet the ſame Thrums in this Com- 
poſition, and put the Thrums and Worms in 
a Linnen Bag, and uſe them. 

d 10. Take 4ſſa-fetida three Drams, Spike- 
nard of Spain ane Dram; pur them in a pint 
of Spring-water , let them ſtand in a ſhady 
place fqurteen days in the Ground ; then take 
it out, and drain it through a Linnen Cloth, 
and put to the Liquor one Dram of Sperma 
ceti, and keep it cloſe in a ſtrong Glaſs-bottle; 
and when you go to Angie, ta!:e what quan- 
tity of Worms you intend to uſe that day 
(the Worms being firſt well ſcoured in Mos) 
and put them upon a pewter Saucer, anf 
pour a little of this Water upon them ; then 
pat them in the Moſs again; and uſe them. 

($171, Take Juice of Camomil half a Spoon- 
ful, Chymical Oy! of Spike one Dram, and 
Oyl of Comfrey by Infufion one Dram and an 
. half, Gooſe-greaſe two Drams; theſe, being 
well difſoly'd over the Fire , let ſtand until 
cold then put it in a ſtrong Glaſs-bottle,which 
let be unſtope three or tour days, then ſtop it 
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very well, and when yor Angle; 2ngint the 
Bait therewith. 

$ 12. Take a handfu! of Houfleek, half a 
handful of inner-green Bark of the Ivy ſtalk ; 
pound theſe well together, and preſs the Juice 
thereour, and wer your Moſs therewith ; 
and when you Angle, put ſix or eight Worms 
therein out of the other Bag, and - when 
ſpent by fiſhing, do the like. : 

F 132. Some uſe tlie Juice of Nettles and 
Houſleek, as the laſt Receipt, and ſome only 
the Juice of Houſleck. 

Y 14. Some anoint their Bait with the 
Marrow got out of a Heron's Thigh-bone, 
and ſome uſe the Fat and Greaſe of a Heron. 

$ 15. Take the Bones or Scull of a dead 
Man, at the opening of a Grave, and beat the 
{ame inte powder, and put of this powder in- 
to.che Moſs wherein you keep your Worms, 
but others like Grave-earth as well. 

) 16. It Of Man's Fat, Cats Fat, Herons 
Fart, and of che beſt 4/2 fetida, of each two 
Drams, Mummy finely powdred two Drams 
Cummin-ſeed finely powdred two Scruples, 
and of Camphor, Gaibanum and Venice Tur- 
pentine of each one Dram, Civet-grains two ; 
make, according to Art, all into an indifferent 
thin Oynement, with the Chymical Oyls of La- 
yender,, Anniſe and Camomil, of each an 
equal quantity ; and keep the fame in a nar- 
row-mouthed and well-glalſed Gally loſe 
covered with a Bladder and Leather Fand 
when 


when you:go to Angle, rake ſome of it in x 
{mall pewter Box, made taper, and anoint} 
inches of the Line, next' Hook, herewith, 
4 #nd: when waſhed off, repeat the ſame. 
\This Ointment, which, for its excellency, |] 
- will call Unguentuin' Piſcatorum mirabile, pro- 
- digiouſly cauſes Fiſh to bire, if in the hand 
an Artiſt, that Angles within water, and 
-in proper Seafons and Times, and with 
fuicable Tackle and Baits, fit and proper for 
"the River, Seaſon, and Fiſh he deſigns to 
catch. The Man's Fat you may get of the 
Londen Chyrurgeons, concerned in Anatomy, 
and the Herons Fat from the Poulterers, in 
London; the reſt are to be had from Druggiſts, 
or Apothecaries. - And this Compoſition will 
"ſerve you two or three Summers Angling, 1 
forbore (for ſome Reaſons) to inſert the ſame 
in my firſt Edition ; but now, ſince it's diyul- 
ed, value it not the leſs, but eſteem it as 4 
I. They that would try other Experi- 
ments, not before inſerted, and be curious, let 
them conſult a Book, call'd, Modern Curioſities 
of Art and Nature, pag. 178: But upon fre- 
quent Eſſays, this laſt hath the prehemi- 
nence, and is found to excel them all. 
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CH AP. VII. 
General Direfions and 0bſer- 


- Varnons. 


Sr ],E T the Anglers Appartel not be of 
a light ſhining or glittering colour, 
which will re{le& upon the water, and affright 
away the Fiſh ;- but ler' it be of a ſad,” dark 
colour, and cloſe to his Body ; for-Fiſh' are 
affrighted with any the leaſt ſight or motion z 
| therefore by all means, keep out of ſight, 
when you Angle in a clear water, either by 
ſheltering behind ſome Buſh or Tree, or by 
ſtanding as far off the Rivers ſide, you'can 
polible ; to effect this the betrer, a long Rod 
at Ground, and a long Rod and Line, -at Ar- 
tificial Fly, are abſolutely neceſſary : Neither 
ought you to jump on the Banks, next the 
water, you Angle in ; for of all Creatures 
there are few more ſharp ſighted, or fearful 
than Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts, Chubs and Carps. 
$2. When you Angle at Ground in # 
clear Water, or dibble with natural Flies; 
Angle going up the .River ; but in muddy 
Water, or with Dub-fly, Angle going dowtt 
the River. 47k 
$ 3. Before you ſet out to Angle, ſee that 
your Baics be good, ſweet, fine, and agreeable 
| {9 
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to the River and Seaſon, and proper for the 
Fiſh you deſign to Angle for, and likewiſ 
your Tackle fuitable and trim ; for, if other. 
wiſe, you had better ſtay at home, becauſe 
youHl not only tire and weary you felf, by 
alſo-loſe your lahour, which, it a young An 
gler, will be no ſma'T diſcouragement. 
 . $ 4. Uſe Shoomakers Wax to the Thread 
of Silk with which you make or mend either 
Rod or Fly, or whip Hooks ; for it holds more 
ficmly, and ſticks berter thag any other. 

$ 5. When you have hooked a grear Fiſh, 
let him play and tire himſelf within the Wa- 
ter, and have an eſpecial care to keep thy 
Rod bent, leſt he run to the end of the Line 
and break either Hook or hold, and hale 
him -not top near the top of the Warer, leli 
by flaskering he break your Line. 

$6. Angle for all ſort of Fiſh whatever in 
ſuch Rivers, and in that part of the River, 
where their haunts are deſcribed to be. 


Fiſhes general Faunt. 


$ 7. Where any Weeds, Roots of Trees, 
Stones, Wood, or other Rubbiſh are, it's often 
good, but troubleſome Angling ; for to ſuch 
laces Fiſhes reſort for warmth and ſecurity, 

fo likewiſe in Whirl-pools ; for they are like 
" Pits in Rivers, and are ſeldom unfurniſhed of 
ood Fiſh ; likewiſe at Weirs, Weir-pools, Mill- 
itreams, Piles, Polts and Pillars of Bridges, 
| | Flood- 
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Flood-gates, Cataracts and Falls of Waters, 
the Conflux of Rivers, the Eddies betwixc- 
ewo Streams, the returns of a Stream, and the % 
fide of a Stream, are good places generally to 
Angle in ; and in the Summer all Fiſh gene- 
rally lie in the more ſhallow pare of the Ri- 
ver, or in a ſtrong, ſwift or gentle Stream, 
excext Carp, Tence and Eel ; in Winter, all 
ad fly into the deep, ſtill places. Where it ebberh 
SE 1nd floweth Fiſh ſometimes bite beſt, in the 
ebb moſt uſually, ſometimes when it floweth, 
rarely at full Water, unleſs near the Arches 
bY of Bridges, Weirs, or Flood-Gates. | 

Rivers that are ſtreight and level are not 
ſo good to Fiſh in, as thoſe thar are crooked, 
" and have many corners and turnings, Pools 
© aod Pirs ; for Fiſh ger int thoſe Creeks and 
Channels, and hide themſelves in their pri- 
vate apartments. If the Water be narrow 
1 you may Fiſh both ſides; and ſooner chop 
: upon them ; but where-broad and deep their 
haunt is uncertain. 

The beſt Rivers to Angle in,are not ſuch as 
run in a direct, ſtreight Line, but fuch as have 
many Polygone windings and turnings, and 
almoſt i» p/ano repreſent the Figure of a Re- 
gular Fortification with Baſtions, Flankers, 
Fauxbray, Retrenchments, &c. which are ſafe 
places to defend the Watery Inhabitants from 
the Aflaults, and Attacks of violent Floods 
and Inundations : Neither are Rivers which 
are very broad, ſo convenient for this 
Paſtime, 
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Paſtime, as thoſe which run in a more con: 
erated and narrow compals. 

- $8, When any Fiſh have taken the Hook 
from you, if it be not ſwallowed into their 
gorge, they will live; either the Water will 
cauſe it to ruſt, and in time wear away, or 
the Fiſh will go to the bottom, and there 
root, like a Hog on the Gravel, till they & 
ther rub it out, or break the Hook in the 


middle. 


How to feed Fiſh. 


$ 9. Into ſuch places as you uſe to Angle, 
once a week at leaſt, caſt in all ſorts of Corn 
boyled ſoft, Ale-grains, or Wheat-bran ſteep- 
edinr Blood, Blood dryed and cut into picces 
Snajls, Worms chopet into pieces, pieces of 
Fowl, or Beaſts Guts, Guts of Fowl or Pul- 
len, Beaſt Livers cut into pieces, Oak-cake or 
Cheeſe chewed, ground Malt ; eſpecially fot 
Carp, Tench, Chub, Roch, Dace, Barbel and 
Bream,you cannot feed too often or toomuch: 
This courſe draweth the Fiſh to the place you 
deſire, and there keeps them together: Caſt 
in about 20 Grains of ground Malt, or Beans, 
now and then, as you Angle, or chewed oat- 
cake or Cheeſe. Your Feed for Fiſh muſt al- 
ways reſt in that very place, where you mean ' 
to Angle, and that your Bait may come to ; 
therefore, by no means, when you Angle in & ; 
Stream, calt chem in a your Hook, but ſome» 
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thing above where you Angle, leſt the Stream 
carry them beyond the Hook ; and fo inſtead 
of drawing them to you, you draw them be- « 
ond you. You may, between your hands 
cloſe the Male, or Ale-grains, fo faſt, in hand» 
fuls, that the water will hardly part ir with 
the fall. All ſorrs of Baits are good to caſt in, 
eſpecially whilſt you are Angling wich that 
Bait, principally Cod-baits, Gentles, Waſps 
and Paſte; and you'll find they will ſnap up 
yours more eagerly, arid with lefs ſuſpicion. 
$10. If you Angle at any place you have 

twice or thrice baited, and find no Sport, if 
none has been there before you, or no 
Impediment in the Seaſon or Water appear, 
be aſſured, Pike or Pearch (if they breed in 
that River) have there taken up their Quar-' 
ters, and affrighe all other Fiſh thence, for fear 
of being made a Prey: Your only Remedy 
is preſently to Angle for them, with ſuitable 
Tackle and Baits ; and when they are caught, 
the others will repoſſeſs themſelves of cheir 
former Station. 


To know what Bait and Fly Fiſh take. 


$ x1..The firſt Fiſh youcacch, rip up his Ballyy 
and you may then ſee his Stomach; it's known: 
by its largenefs and place, lying from theGuills 
to-the ſma]l Guts; rake it out very tehderly 
(ifyou bruiſe ic, your labour is4eſt) and with 
a ſharp Penknife, cur ic open, wichout w—_ | 
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and then you'll find his Food within it, and 
thereby diſcover what Bait at that very inſtant 
che Fiſh rake beſt, whether Flies or Ground 
Baits, and fo fit them accordingly ; and if you 
have a good Microſcope, or magnifying Glaſs 
you may (with ſome Pleaſure and Delight 
eo you) ealily diſcover the very true colour, 
proportion and ſhape of the Fly 5 and ſome 
can do it pretty 'well without a Glaſs. 

F 12. Keep the Sun) and Moon, if Night) 
before you,if your Eyes will endure it, at leaſt 
be ſure to havethoſe Planets on your ſide ; for 
if they be on your Back, both your ſelf and 
Rod, will, with its ſhadow, offend much, 
and the Fiſh ſee farther and cleater,when they 
look cowards thoſe Lights, than the cons 
erary ; a5 you may experiment thus : In a dark 
Night, if a Man come between you and any 
Eight, you ſee him clearly, but not at all, if 
the Light come betwixt you and him. 

$13. All Fih whatever, that ſwim' in 
clear Rivers, are wholſomer, pleaſanter, and 
far better taſted than thoſe of the ſame kind, 
aha live in Pits, Ponds, Mears, and ſtand- 
ing Waters. | 

s 14. A Hog back and alictle head, either 
to Trout, Salmon, or any other Fiſh, are a 
Sign they are in Seaſon. All ſorts of Fiſh chat 
have Scales on their Bodies, conſtantly ſwim 
eogether, in Troops and Companies, as the 
Roch, Dace, Chub, Gudgeon, &c. 'The Fe« 
miles of moſt Fiſh arcs larger than the Males: 

| | | $ x5, Lec 
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$ 15. Let all Baits and Flies whatſoever , 
fall gently firſt into the Water , before any 
other part of the Line,and with as little of the 
Line as poſlible, arid without any diſturbance, 
plunging , or circling of the Warer , which 
mightily. ſcares and affrightens Fiſh. 

$ 16. Some Fiſh are ſaid to be Leather- 
mouthed; that is , their Mouths are fo tough, 
that if they be once hooked , they ſeidoni 
break che hold ; ſuch are the Chub, Barbel, 
Carp, Tench, Roch and Gudgeon;; but-the 
Pike, Salmon, Pearch, Eel, Grayling, Trout 
and Bream, are very tender mouthed , and 
their hold often breaks after hooked. 
| I 17. Roch and Dace, or Dare, recovet 
ſtrength, and grow in ſeafon within a Fort- 
tight after ſpawning ; Barbel and Chub with- 
ina Month; Trout, in four Months, and 
the Salmon in liks time, if he ger into che 
Sea, and after into Freſh-water. 

$ 18. Angle always, if you can, on the 
Lee-ſhore ; and nore, that Fiſh lie or ſwim 
nearer the bottom, - and in deeper water in 
Winter, than in Summer ; and alſo near the 
bottom in any cold Day, and then gets near 
the calm ſide of the Water,and in the Winter 
are caught beſt at che mid-cime of the Day, 
and in Sun-ſhiny weather; -_ .. 

$ 19. when you put any living Bait on the 
Hook, torment or bruiſe the ſame as lictle as 
poſſible, that they may live long on the Hook, 
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C 20. Let him that would be a compleat 
Angler, ſpend ſome time in Angling in all 
forts of Waters,Ponds,Rivers, ſwitt and flow, 
ſtony, pebly, gravelly, ſandy, muddy,chalky; 
and ſlimy ; and obſerve the differences in the 
Nature of the Soils 'and Ground on which 
they run or ſtand ; and likewiſe the Nature 
and Humour of each particular Fiſh, Water 
and Baic, by which he'll become a perfe& 
and judicious Artiſt, and be able to rake Fiſh 
where-ever he Angleth, and will find much 
difference berween ſwift, low, and ſtanding 
Waters. t 

Likewiſe let the Angler obſerve when he 
takes ſtore of Fiſh, the Age of the Moon,, the 
Temperature of the preceding Night, and the 
darkneſs, brightneſs or windineſs of it ; ſeaſon 
. and nature of the Morning and Day,together 
with the Temperature of the Air, Water and 
Wind, and all other precedent, concomitant, 
natural or adventitious Advantages, that could 
any ways conduce to his Sport , and likewile 
on the contrary all things he finds to be Ob- 
ſtacles and Obſtruftions of his Paſtime , and 
enter them mechodically in a Book, with the 
day of the Month, &c. Hereby, with a little 
practice, he'll be able to raiſe Concluſions for 
the improvement of this Arrt. 

$ 21. In all fort of Angling,be ſure co keep 


out of Fiſhes ſight, and as far off the Rivers 


bank as poflible , unleſs you Angle in a mud 
dy Water, and then you may approach near 
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$ 22, Several Countries alter the time, and 
almoſt the manner of Fiſhes breeding, but 
doubtleſs of their being in ſeaſon, as in the 
River Wye, in Monmowsbſhire , Salmon are in 
ſeaſon from September to on + but in the 
Thames , Trent , and moſt other Rivers , they 
are in ſeaſon almoſt all the ſix hot Months. 

$ 23. Gather or pet all forts of Materials, 
to make Angle-rods on, as the Hazle, Black- 
thorn and Yew Switches, &c. at the Winter 
Solſtice, or, at leaſt, between the laſt day of 
November, and the 20 day of December ; be. 
cauſe of all fort of Wood then is moſt cough - 
and freeſt from Sap; it not aſcending with 
that vigour into the Ball and Branches, by 
reaſon of the coldneſs of the Weather, and 
the Suns ſmall ſtay on our Horizon , which 
renders its influence feeble. 

$ 24. Trouts, Salmons, Pikes , Pearches, 
and Eels have large Mauths, and their Teeth 
therein, but moſt other Fiſh have their Teeth 
in cheir Throat. 

($25. When you Anglefor Pearch, Chub, 
Tench, Carp, Dace, Bream , Gudgeon and 
Ruff, and have hooked one who after makes 
his eſcape , you'll not often have any great 

rt at that ſtanding for one or two hours 
Fa next after ſuch misfortune, becauſe he's 

affrighted, that he chaſes his fellows ouc of 
that place ; therefore after ſome trial , you 
remove your ſelf, and Angle at ſome 


ether Standing, 
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$ 26. Whoſoever deſires to know all the 
abſtruſe Notions and Properties of Fiſh, le 
them diligently peruſe and read the following 
Authars ; viz. Geſner , Rondeletius , Oribatia, 
lib. 7. cap. 22. Monfieur Muffetus, Fanus Du 
bravius, Aldrovandus, Franciſcus Bonſuetus, 
Paulus Fovius, cap. 34. Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 

Bellonius, Hyppolitus Salvianus, Ariſtotle, &c. 
$ 25, All Fiſh are of a cold and moiſt Tem 
perature, but ſome exceed others in goodnef, 
according to the Nature of the Water , and 
laces wherein they live. Fiſh live either in 
the ſalt. Water or Sea, br in freſh Waters, a 
Rivers, Brooks, Lakes, Mears, Pools, Ponds or 
Pits. The Sea-fiſh, is accounted beſt, is more 
. favoury, and nouriſhes better, by being of a 
firmer Rhfunce, hotter and drier, and.not 
viſcous, clammy and ſlimy, as the freſh Water 
Fiſh. Of Sea-Fiſh, thoſe that have'Scales and 
firm Subſtances are beſt , and ſuch as are in- 
Cloſed in Shells,as Oyſters, Lobſters,Crabs,c&+:, 
afford a good and folid nouriſhment;but thoſe 
'-of a ſofter, flimier or cartilagineous Subſtance, 
are not fo good. Fiſh that live in pure Water 
toſſed to and fro with Waves, are better than 
; thoſe that live in calm and muddy Watersy 
that are little agitated, and thoſe that live neat 
ſandy, rocky Shores, are better than whe 
there is much Slime and Mud ; ſo ſuch fret 
WaterFiſh which live moſt commonIy in clear 
rocky, ftony, pebly, gravglly or ſandy River, 
and which are of a ſwift Wuſe, far exceed wm 
oF ns. _ goodn '_ 
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goodneſs, and yield a purer and better nou- - 
riſkment, than thoſe that live in ſlimy, muddy 
Bl or ftanding Waters, or very ſoftly gliding 
” Rivers, whoſe courſe is ſo-ſlow as is ſoarce 
*S diſcernable. Fiſh are generally the fatteſt , 
">" cho' not the ſweeteſt, that are f2d in muddy, 
 weedy Rivers, 
$28. Trouts, Salmon , Smeltes, Pearches, 
= Ruffs and Gudpeons, are allowed in ſome 
\ W- Diftempers by Phyſicians, for their ſick Pati- 
ents to car, | 
Q $29. When you Angle for any fort of Fiſh, 
WF be ſure the ſame Fiſh is in ſeaſon, lb your 
'F Labour is ill loſt ; for Fiſh out of ſeaſon are 
the worſt ſort of Meats. zijn L 
F 30. A great Fiſh'bires more calmly. and. 
moderately than a ſmall one; for they ſnatch 
and run away with the Bait, without any care 
or deliberation : So'an old Fiſh char hath been 
prickt in the Guills or Guts , "is very cautious 
in making a ſecond Adventure: | 
y 31. There are many Circumſtances that 
conduce much to the feeding of Pjkes,Pearch, 
Chub, Carp, Roch, Dace and Bream ; as con- 
reniency of harbour ; for they that lie among 
Weeds and foggy places , prove the fatceſt, 
though not always the {ſweeteſt : They are 
there ſecure from theAfſaults and Diſturbance 
of Enemies, and enjoy a more ſafe and con 
tented Repoſe : Reſt and Quietneſs being as 
*F natural arid helpful to their feeding as to other 
F. reatures Again, fome Waters may be more 
Dn Ran =&43 feeding 
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feeding and nouriſhing than others : A thicker 
fort of Water, if it be not foul and muddy, is 
of a better conſiſtency, and the parts better 
diſpoſed and qualified for Nutrition , than 
thoſe of a more thin and rarified Subſtance: 
NoElement that is pure and wichout mixture, 
is conſentaneous for nouriſhing: Neither can 
Fiſh live 'by pure Water, Reſpiration, or ſuck 
ing, in thoſe ſlender Particles of his beloved 
Element only, without the concurrence and 
aſſiſtance of ſome groſſer and terrene Quali- 
ties, which are intermingled with choſe liquid 
Bodies. 
$ 32. In the Pool Limpers, in Carnaryan- 
ſhire, there is a kind of Fiſh, peculiar to that 
Water, and ſeen no where elſe, call'd by the 
Inhabitants there , Tor-coch, of the Belly that 
is ſomewhat red. So in Winander-mere in 
Lancaſhire, there is' a. Fiſh call'd, a Chery, 
peculiar to that Mere only ; 'tis about length 
and bigneſs of a large Trout, and ſomething 
reſembles a Trout in ics ſhape. 
$ 33- In the Eft part of Merionethſhire, the 
River Dee, ſpringeth out of ewo Fountains, 
and forthwith paſſed thraugh Pimble or Plenim- 
mere, Ccall'd in the Map, Lyn-tegit , a Lake 
ſpreading far in length and breadth , and fo 
runneth out of it with as great a ſtream as it 
entreth in, and you ſhall never ſce in the Dee 


Fiſhes , call'd a Guiniad , which are peculiar | 


to the Mere, nor yet Salmons in the Mere, 
Which more Ferns 


the River, $ 34. About 


are commonly taken in, 


$ 34. About Fornby, in Lancaſhire, when the 
eget Turffs, there is a certain black 

Water under the Turffs, where ſwim little 
Fiſhes that are caught by the Diggers ; and 
in other parts of Lancaſhire, under the Turfls, 
are often caught Eels ; ſo that Fiſhes here are 
digged out of the Earth , as well as about 
Herachea and Toxin Pontus, and in Papblagonia, 
many and thoſe good Fiſhes are gotten by 

igging in places nothing o_ 

; 35. Near unto the Abbey of St. Maurice , 
in Burgwndy,there is a Fiſh-pond, in which are 
Fiſhes put according to the number of Monks 
of that place; and if any one of them happen 
to be ſick,there is a Fiſh ſeen alſo to float and 
ſwim above the Water half dead ; and if the 
Monk ſhall die, the ſaid Fiſh a few days be- 
fore dieth. Leonardus Verius reports this on the 
Teſtimony of Cardinal Granwel. So at Brere- 
ton in Cheſhire, before any Heir of the Houſe 
of Brereton dieth, there age ſeen in a Pool ad- 
joyning , call'd Bag-mere, Bodies of Trees 
ſwimming for certain days together, and af- 
ter to fink until the next like occaſion. 

" © 36. Our Britiſh Sea breeds and affords 
yariety, and almoſt innumerable Fiſhes, as 
Salmons (which Bede -call'd Tſicois , as Pliny , 
Eſox) Plaice, Flounders, Flooks, Shads, which 
pickled: like Anchovis, equal the beſt Ancho« 
vis, Pungers, Cods, Haddocks, Hollyburt, 
Whitings, Herrings, Pilchards, Soles, Macca- 
rel, Mullet, Turbets, Seals, or Sea-veals, or 
| G 4 Soft 
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Sea-calves, Rochets, Maids, Ray-fiſh, Sate, 
Thorn-back , Oyſters, Lobſters, Crab-fiſh, 
Muſles , Cockles, Perls , Sprats , Spurlings, 
which , pickled like Anchovis , or Turners 
way, excced them in goodneſs, and very 
much ſtrengthen the Stomach , Congers, 
Lampreys, Yards, Periwinckles, &c. with an 
infinite number of others whereof it main- 
taineth and feedeth- innumerable Sculls and 
Beds; bur theſe being beyond our Province 
the freſh Water, are not to be diſcourſed of 
here; only let me tell you what Mr. Cambda 
ſaich, That near unto any ag 4 in the North- 
riding of Yrkſhire, not far from the Shore, 
there appear at Low-water, certain Rocks, 
about which the Fiſhes,. we calls Seals, quaſe 
Sea-veals, meet together in. Troops, to ſleep 
and ſun themſelves, and upon that Rock, 
which is next unto the Shore, there licth one, 
25 it were, to keep Centinel,, and as any 
Man-approacheth near, he either by throwing 
down a big Stone,of by tumbling himſelt-intg 
the Water with a great noiſe, giveth a Signal 
unto the reſt to look to themſelves, and ge 
into the Water. Moſt afraid they be of Men, 
zgainſt whom, when they chace them, they 
being deſticute of Water, fling backward with 
their hinder Feet, a Cloud, as it were, of 

Sand and Gravel Stones, yea, and oftentimes 

Crive them away : For Womea they care not 

{9 jnuch ; therefore thoſe chae take them Be 

to be clad in Womens Apparel, © ©», 
Pa. ſo YG i © f ( . p 37. la, 
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$37. I Bone Well, a Spring not far from 
Richard's Caſtle in Herefordſhire, are continu- 
ally found little Fiſhes. Bones, but no Fiſh te 
be ſeen ; and being wholly cleanſed thereof, 
will notwithſtanding have the like again ; 
whether chey be marurally produced, or in 
Veins thither brought, is unknown. + + 
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Sg eaſons general] yY improper | for 
' Angling.” | 


$1.J N great Droughts, when the Rivers 
I are {mall, or in the heat of the Day, 
in May, Fane, July, Auguſt, and beginning 
of September, although there be no Dre 
(except cooled by Wind or ſhadowed: by 
Clouds) you ll find ſmall Sport, eſpecielly 
in marly, chaiky, ſlimy, or very ſhallow and 
clear Waters and Rivers. 
$ 2. In cold, froſty, or ſnowy Weather, 
or where ſtore af Snow-broth is in the River, 
its to little purpoſe to Angle ; when there 
happeneth in the Summer, or Spring eſpe- 
cially, any ſmall hoary Froſt, all that day 
after the Fiſh will not riſe kindly and free- 
7 except in the Evening, and that prove 
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$ 3. If the Wind eicher be Eaſterly, or { 
high that you cannot guide your Tools, it's to 
lictle parpoſe to Angle ; for there is a ſecra 
malignity in the Eaſt-wind, that generally 
abaces Fiſhes appetice and deſire of Baits. 
$ 4 Sharp, bitter, nipping Winds blowing 
' from the North, but the Eaſt eſpecially, 
blaſt the Recreation. 
+I 5. Aﬀer any fort of Fiſh have ſpawned, 
they*!! not bite to any purpoſe,until they have 
recover d their ſtrength and former apperite. 
$6, When any Clouds arifg, that will cer. 
tainly bring a Shower or Storm, (though in 
the midſt of Summer) they will not bite; 
and if they bite” well before, yet at the ap- 
proach thereof, they will ceaſe biting. 
© $7. When the Nights prove dark, claudy 
or windy, and that the Moon ſhines little, or 
not at all, next day there will be little or no 
- Sport, except at ſmall ones ; for Trouts and 
Fiſh then range about to devour others, 
and feck Food ; ſo that when the Nights are 
dark or windy, the next day rarely proves 
ſucceſsful to the Angler, for great Fiſh, cſpe- 
cially Trouts. 
$8. In ſmall, clear and ſhallow Brooks, 
where the Mills ſtand and keep up the Water, 
you will neither catch Fiſh at Ground or Fly 
at that time: For Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts, then 
dare not come out of their hold, by reaſon of 
the ſhallowneſs of the Water, and that the Wg- 
ter then brings no Food or Aliment with it. - 
| $9, When 
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$9. When People waſh their ſheep in 
Summer, at the firft time only Fiſh bite 
well ; becauſe the Filch draweth them toge- 
ther as to a baiting place; but after they 
have glutted themſelves four or five days, 
they will not bite agaia till waſhing time be 
over. | 

$ 10. Thunder and Lightening are very 
offenſive; and ſpoil the Anglers Spore. 


6 | | 

a CHA.P. IX 

'N| - Seaſons generally proper for | . 
Angling. | 


Fr. = HE beſt Hours in general Eſteem, 
to Angle in a clear Day and. Wa. 
ter, from about the tenth of April, until the 
end of 4uguſt, is from Sun-riſe until half an' 
hour after ten a Clock, and from half an hour 
afrer two a Clock, until Sun-ſet ; fo that you 
may reft your ſelf in the heat and middte of 
the day ; but if the day be dark, cloudy, - 
gloomy or lowring, eſpecially if at ſuch a 
time alſo a gentle Breeze, or gale of Wind 
blow from any quarter but the Eaſt, or be 
not eaſterly, you'll never fail of catching-Fiſh 
in any hour of the day that is dark, cloudy, 
gloomy, lowring and windy, as aforelaid, bur - 
. in 
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in March, beginning of April, September, and 
al Winter Months, you may Angle all the 
day, from about one hour after Sun-riſe, un; 


til about half an hour before Sun-ſer, eithe ll thi 
in-a muddy or clear Water. And you, may bi 
Angle all the day, from the riſing until the ſe. K 
ting of the Sun, in a muddy Water, from the 
middle of April, until the end of 4»gu/#, but it 
early inthe Morning, andlate in the Evening, 

are beſt in May, Fune, July, and Auguſt. vi 


'S 2, If the day be dark, cloſe, gloomy or 
lowring, and have a gentle whiſtling Wind 
playing on the Water, or a fine miſling Dew 
of Rain falls gently without violence, at ſuch 
2 time Fiſh will bice : So when Trouts leap 
our of the Water, and Pikes ſhoot in purſuit 
of other Fiſhes, they will bite well, if you 
Angle with Tackle and Baits proper for the 
Cent and Fiſh. 2a 1-8 

.$ 3. Calm, clear, (or which is far better) 
cool; gloomy, dark, cloudy Weather, in the 
' Summer Months (that is from mid_4pri/ uncil 
the end of 4uguft) che Wind blowing gently, 
ſo as you nay guide your Tools with eaſe, 
in the hotteſt Months the cooler the better ; 
at ſuch times Fiſh bite well. | 

$4. When a ſudden, violent Shower hath 

a little mudded and raiſed the Water, then if 
you go forth immediately after ſuch a Shower, 
and Angle at Ground in the ſtream or ſides 
thereof with Brandling, Gilt-tail, Tag-tail, or 
- Chiefly- red Worm well ſcoured, it ore be 
| org 
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ftore of Fiſh, you'll have Sport to your own 
ſatisfaction. 

$5, When Floods have carried away all 
the Filth that the Rain had waſhed from the 
higher Grounds into the River, and that the 
River keepeth his uſual bounds, and is of a 
Whey, Cheſtnut Brown, or Ale colour, chen 
its good to Angle at Ground. 

$ 6. Aﬀter Floods are gone away, and Ri- 
yers come within their own natural Bounds 
and Banks, their firſt clearnefs recovered, and 
the Wger pure, then it's good to Angle. 

Jr \ lictle before uy Fiſh ſpawn, they 
come into the gravelly, ſandy Fords, to rub 
and looſen their Bellies, and then and there 
they bice well. 

68. When Rivers are raiſed by Rain, and 
yet within their Banks, Fiſh ſeek ſhelter and 
eaſe in little and milder Currents of ſmall 
Brooks that fall into larger Rivers, and at the 
ſides or ends of Bridges, chat defend a ſmall 

ce of Ground from the imperuouſneſs of 

e ſtream, or in any low place near the Ri- 
ver ſide, Fiſh reſt and ſecure themſelves from 
the rapid Stream; in ſuch a place not too 
deep, you'll find Sport. | 
- $9. At the conflux of Rivers, and where 
it ebbeth and floweth, Fiſh ſometimes bite 
very well, in the ebb moſt uſually, ſometimes 
when it floweth, rarely at full Water. 

$ 10. [n February, March, beginning of April, 
Seprember,and all Wincer Months, Filh bite beſt 

| in 
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in the Sun-ſhine, warmth, and middle 
of the day, no Wind ſtirring, the Air clear; 
but in the Summer Months, that is, from the 
tenth of April, unto the end of Augyft, early 
in the Morning, and in the Evenings, oy 
Sun-ſet (or after the Suns ſetting, from mid 
May, until the end of July) and dark, windy, 
gloomy, lowring, cool or cloudy Weather, 
1s beſt to Angle in: And if you can guide 
your Tools, - and find ſhelter, no matter 
how high the Winds be, ſo they be not 
Eaſterly. 

''$ xx. Fiſhriſe beſt at the Fly after a Shower 
that hath not mudded the Water, yer hath 
beaten the Gnats and Flies into the River, 
you may, in ſuch a Shower, obſerve them to 


riſe much, if you can but endure the Rain. 


The beſt Months for Fly, are March, April 
and May: In cooler Months, Angle in the 
warmth of the day ; in warm Weather about 
nine in the Morning, and three a Clock in the 
Afﬀeernoon, are the very chief times to Angle 
in, if any gentle gale blow, and often in a 
warm Evening, eſpecially if the Gnat play 
much : And likewiſe Fiſh rife well when the 
Weather is calm, cloudy, dark and gloomy, 
or gloomy, dark, and a little windy, 

$ 12, Incalm, clear, and Star-light Ni 
(eſpecially if the Moon ſhine (great Fiſh, 
Trouts eſpecially, are as wary and fearful, as 
in dark, cloudy, gloomy and windy days, 
and ſtir not, but it the next day prove dark, 


cloudy, 
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cloudy, gloomy and windy, and the Water in 
6! mg — may be ſure of Sport, if there be 
ſtore of Fiſh in the River: For havirig abſtained 
M from Food- all night they are more hungry 
and eager, and the darkneſs and windineſs of 
the day, makes them more bold to bite. 

$ 13. In ſmall, clear Brooks, if you come 
in, or immediately after a Shower that hath 
raiſed the Water ; or cake it juſt as any Mill 
Water begiris to come down, and fo go along 
with the courſe of the Water, Fiſh, eſpecial- 
ly Trouts, will then bite well ; for then they 
wer come forth to ſeek Food, which they epxect 
2th & the Water to bring down. 
er $ 14. In May elpecially, and generally all 
| to | Summer if the Morning prove extream cold, 
1, | & ſometimes it doth ( although there be no 
rl Bf Froſt) Fiſh bite not to any purpoſe, until 
the © the day become warmer ; and if it provecold 
ze © all the day long, they bite beſt where the 
he 
le 
@ 
v4 


Sun ſhines, bur not at all in the ſhad 
of the River. i WET" 
$ 15. If the day be dark, cloudy and 
gloomy, in the Summer, no matter how hi 
ne the Winds be, ſo they be not Eaſterly, and 
y, | you be able to manage your Tools. 

7 $s 16. Aﬀter the River is cleared from a 
ts | Flood, Fiſh riſe very well ; being glutted 
1, | with Ground-baits, they then cover and de- 
s © fireche Fly, having wanted it a time.. - 

S$ 17, Morning and Evening . areciſt for 
Ground-line, for a Trout, or other Filh, in 
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clear Weather and Water; but in dark, pgloo- 
my, cloudy Weather, or muddy Water, you 
may Angle at Ground all day. 

S$ 18, Great Fiſh, as Trouts, &c. feed moſi 
in.the night, eſpecially if it be dark or windy, 
and then bice not next day, unleſs dark' or 
windy it prove, and then a little in the Aﬀeer. 
noon only. 

s 19. The Wind blowing from the South g 
Weſt, is good to Angle in, the North- wind 
is but indifferent, and the Eaſt-wind very bad, 

S zo. All Fiſh bite keener and better, & 
pecially in Summer, in ſwift, rapid, ſtony, 
pebly, and gravelly Rivers, than in thoſe that 
ran gently, and glide on Slime and Mud, 

*$2r. Some may expect me to inſert the 
EleRive Times moſt propitious to Anglers, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Judical Aſtrologers, 
but they muſt pardon me herein, ſince I am 
{aufficiencly convinced of the Vanity thereof ; 
and ic would rather be an Unkindnelſs, than 
Favgur, b; puzzling our Angler with their 

idiculous Notions, as unſerviceable to him, 
as falſe in their Foundations. Bur let our In- 
genious Angler ele&t a cloudy, gloomy or 
windy Day, and the Wind not Eaſtercly, 
but either Southerly or Weſterly ; and uſe pro- 
and neat Tackle, and ſuitable Baits for che 
| of Seaſon, and Fiſh he defigns to catchy 
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then I doubt not, but he'll conclude with 
ne, that, Sapiens dominabitur Aſtris. , 
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0 CHAP X 
ft Obſervations on the Trout. 
: A Y next Difcourſe ſhall be of the ſeveral 


ſorts of freſh Water Fiſh , wherein I 
ſhall only tell you of little more than their, 
Haunts, (which is the place proper to Angle 
in for them) their particular times of Biting, 
Seaſon, Spawning, and Baits, omitting mucti 
that might be faid of each Fiſh , becauſe this 
is intended to be a Summary of the Anglers 
Art, and more for Practice than Theory ; and 
for that the Trout is the moſt excellent Fiſh, 
by the vogue of the moſt curious Palates, my 
firſt Diſcourſe ſhall be of him. 


Hi Haunt. 


F 1. A Trout loveth ſmall purling Rivers 
and Brooks, that are very ſwift , Cryital and 
elear, running on Stones, Pebbles or Gravel 5 
he feeds whilſt ſtrong, in the ſwifteſt Streams, 
and more uſually in the fide of the Stream 
than in it , ſometimes in the deepeſt part of 
ff it, (eſpecially if he be a large one) and near 
i the Banks, or behind a Stone, Block, or 
© fome Bank that ſhoots forth with a point ith 
to the River, upon which the Stream bezreth 
much , and cauſgth a I —_ of the _ 
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back by the Banks fide, much like the Eddy 
of the Tide: - And he the more willingly 
maketh choice of this place, if there be a 
ſhade over his head , as a Buſh, Foam, or 
hollow, hanging Bank, under which he can 
ſhelter himſelf; or behind a Stone, Log, or 
{ome ſmall Bank, that ſhoots into the River, 
which the Stream beareth upon , where he'll 
lie watching for what cometh down the 
Stream, and ſuddenly catcheth it up ; ſome. 
times in the Eddies betwixt two Streams, and 
in the Returns of a Stream he lies. His hold 
is uſually in the deep, under a hollow place 
of the Bank, root of a Tree, or Stone, which 
he loveth exceedingly ; and ſfomerimes, but 
not often, he's found in Weeds. In the Spring, 
and latter end of Summer, he'll ply at the 
tail of a Stream, bur in mid May, at the up- 
per end; (and 1o do moſt Fiſh :) If his hold 
be near, he'll ſtay long in a place. As the 
Weather in Spring grows warmer , fo he 
grows ſtronger, and departs from the deep 
or dead till Waters , into the ſharp Streams 
and Gravel ; yet the beſt Trouts often in Sum- 
mer, in exceilive Droughts, are driven out of 
the {mall and ſhallow Streams, and retire into 
the plain Deeps, where you may catch chem 
with dibbing, or on a dark, gloomy, cloudy 
and windy day, that fur's the Water , with 
the Caſt-fly. There are ſeldom any ſtore of 
Trouts in Rivers that ſoftly glide through 
plain , leyel and champaiga Grounds ; - 
l 
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they generally live nearer the ſource, or 
Spring-head of Rivers. 

$ 2. If there be great ſtore of Chubs in the 
River, you ſhall only catch Trouts in che 
Streams, in March, April, beginning of May 
and September, becauſe in the four hot Months 
Chubs come into the Streams, and then drive 
out moſt of the Trouts , by the Opinion of 
very good Anglers. 


Spawning Time, Seaſon, &c. of Trouts. 


C 3. Trouts, contrary to moſt Fiſh, ſpawn 
about Martinmas, in lome Rivers a little ear- 
lier or later, but moſt other Fiſh ſpawn in the 
Spring or Summer ; he's in ſeaſon from the 
beginning of March until Michaelmas, bur his 
yery chief ſcaſon is the end of May. The Fe- 
male hath a leſs Head , deeper Body, and is 
uſually better Meat than the Male ; the beſt 
are uſually red or yellow , and ſome white, 

yet good, but thoſe rarely found ; ſome Soils 
nouriſh them better than others; for in the 
ſame River you ſhall in one Field catch one 
lank, lean, and with a great head, and in 
the next Field one full, chick, luſty, red, far 
and with a ſmall head ; they die quickly af- 
ter taken, but the Eel, Carp, and Tench, live 
long out of their proper Element ; they and 
Salmons will miraculouſly paſs thorough and 
over Weirs, Flood-gates, ſmall Cataracts and 


Fiſh-Garths. They are a greedy, devour 
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and ravenous Fiſh; and in their ſeaſon nim- 
ble, quick, and ſtrived long and vigorouſly 
for their Lives, and will run among Roots, 
Weeds, or any thing to entangle the Line, 
or break it, and when ſtruck will endeavdur 
to run to the end of the Line, they like a 
large Bait at ground, and his Ground-Bait 
muſt drag on the ground ; Flies they take 
moſt at top of the Water, or ſometimes within 
2 or 2 Inches of it: with Minnow or Loach 
he's caught within a foot of the ſurface of the 
Water, and ſometimes lower by Trowling. 
They are of a ſudden growth , yet no long- 
lived Fiſh ; at full growth they decline in 
Body, and grow in the Head until Death. 
Some Rivers breed very large, thick and good 
Trouts , others generally ſmall ones, not a- 
bove 9 or 10 Inches in length, but very nu- 
merous. Trouts in ſeaſon have their Bodies 
adorned with red ſpots, but the Salmon with 
black or blackeſh ſpots, and indeed ſome 
eſteem the Salmon (and that not irrationally) 
to be no other Fiſh than a Sea-Trout; becauſe 
of their ſmall difference in ſhape, nature, and 
qualities from Trouts , that live continually 
in the freſh Streams and Waters. 

On the very top of Cadier Arthur Hill in 
Breckmockſhire , there walmeth forth a Spring 
of Water, and this Fountain in manner of a 
Well is deep, but fourſquare, having no 
Brook or Riveret iſſuing from it, yet are there 
Trouts found therein. F 
| e 
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At Foredidge in Kent, are Trouts of a Five- 
fold Remark, 1. They equal Salmons in big- 
neſs. 2. In their beſt ſeaſon they cut white, 
and not red or yellow ,. as moſt Trouts do. 
3, They remain nine Months in the Sea, and 
three Months in the freſh Water, and obſerve 
their coming into the freſh Water almoſt to a 
Day. 4. Contrary to moſt Trouts, they have 
been obſerved to be but once caughe with an 
Angle. 5. They ear nothing in the freſh Wa- 
ter , but are thereby only ſuſtain'd, as thoſe 
that have diſſe&ted them do think. 

In Northumberland, there is a Trout call'd a 
Bull-Trout,greater and bigger than any in the 
Southren parts, and there are in many Rivers 
relating to the Sea, Salmon Trouts, as much 
different from others in ſhape and ſpots, as 
Sheep in ſome Countries diffr one from ano- 
ther in their ſhape and bigneſs; in the River 
Kennet near Hungerford in Barkſbire , there is 
great plenty of Trouts ſignally large and good, 
alſo the Srower in Kent , which runs through 
Canterbury, is ſaid to breed the beſt Trouts in 
the South Eaſt of England, and thoſe in Wan- 
die near Caſhalton in Surry, and Amerly in Suſ= 

ſex, and in Dove, Wye, Lathkin, and Bradford 
in Derbyſhire , Ribbell , and Irk in Lancaſhire , 
and in Uk, and Hye in Monmouthſhire , are 
accounted excellent Trouts. 

Mr. Walton ſays, that Hampſhire exceeds all 
England , for ſwift , ſhallow, clear, pleaſanc 
Brooks and ſtore of ow the ſame opinion 
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Mr. Cotton hath of Derbyſhire, eſpecially of the 
Rivers Dove and Wye, and the Brooks Lathkin 
and Bradford , which Rivers and Brooks , he 
ſays, breed the reddeſt, beſt, and moſt ad- 
mirable Trouts in England. 

But to ſpeak imparrially, T think none can 
truly derermine, in what River or Brook are 
the moſt and beſt Trouts ; becauſe England 
and Wales, hath fo many Rivers and Rivulets 
plentifully ſtored therewith ; that it would 
puzzle theAccuteſt Naturaliſt to reſolve which 
ought to have the preheminence, and be moſt 
eſteemed. 

Theſe Fiſh are found, and principally atfet 
to lie near, and towards the Sources and 
Spring-heads of Rivers, and the Trouts are 
better or worſe , bigger or leſſer , according 
to the nature of the Soils on which the River 
runs; Pure, Clear, Cryſtalline, and Tranſpa- 
rent Rivers and Rivulets, running on Rocks, 
Stones,or Pebbles, eſpecially on Lyme Stones, 
are experimentally found to breed and afford 
the moſt delicate and beſt Trouts. 

When ever you make an Artificial Palmer- 
Worm or Fly, which is to be.made with a 
Hackle'Feather; if you uſe a brown' or red 
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Hackle, then be ſure to dub with red Silk; if = © 
2:dun Hackle,then dub with yellow or Limon |} |« 
coioured Silk ; if a black Hackle, then dub Ir 
with blew or sky coloured Silk; and they } V 
are excellent for Trouts, ; 


Bait 
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Baits for the Trouts. 


F 4. Principal Baits for Trouts at the 
Ground are Worms, as the Brandling, Gile- 
rail, Meadow Worm, Tagrail, and red Worm, 
but for a mighty Trout the Dew-worm well 
ſcoured; the ewo firft are the principal Worms 
for him all the Year, both in clear and mud- 
dy Waters; the other for Waters diſcoloured 
with Rain: Then a Cod-bair which is either 
for top or bottom , but always to be uſed in 
car Warers only ; fo is the Clap-bait, and 
te Water-cricket. He'll rake the Palmer-fly, 
or Wooll-bed, and all forts of Flies both Na« 
cural and Artificial at top of the Water, eſpe- 
cially the Palmer-fly, Water-cricket , Stone- 
fly, Green-drake, Aſh-fly, Fern-fly, and 
Ant-fly. He'll likewiſe take a Cod-bait, and 
Clap-bait that are fictitious , or counterfeited 
with yellow Wax, Shammy, or Buff, as be- 
fore is directed, Chap. 4. Sometimes alfo 
he takes the Oak-worm , and Hawthom- 
worm, at top of the Water, and ſometimes 
within the Water, but always in clear Water. 

The Minnow , Bull-head , his Guilt Fins 
cut off, and the Loach eſpecially, are excel- 
lent Baits in a clear Water for great 'Trouts 
in March, April, and September , about Mjgd- 
water, to trowl with in the Streams, or 
dark, cloudy, gloomy , windy days in th 
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A Trout will alſo take all ſorts of Bohs, 
Palmers, Catterpillars, young or of Gen- 
Waſps, 


tles, Dores, the young brood © 
Humble-Bees , and Hornets ; Beetles, heir 
Legs and uppermoſt Wings cut off ; Graſhop 
pers, their Legs and outmoſt Wings cur like. 
wiſe off ; as the Brandling,Gilt-tail, Meadow. 
worm, Tag-tail, Red-worm, and-Dew- worm, 
are the beſt Worms for the Ground Angle, 
ro be ſuited prpaivay to the temperature 
and colour of the River , ( although the 
Brandling, Gile-tail, and Meadow-worm, ar 
for either muddy or clear Waters , and per 
haps the beſt ;) f is the Cod-bait, Clap-bait, 
Water-cricket , Palmer-worm , Stone-fly, 
Green-drake, Oak-fly, Fern-tfiy, Ant-fly, and 
Artificial Fly , the beſt for the Trout at the 
top of the Water when clear. Dibble with 
the Water-cticket, Stone-fly , Green-draks, 
Graſhopper, and Sharn-bud, as they ſeveral 
iy come in feafon; dib alſo with the Oak-fly, 
and a Cod-bait, at point of the Hook , and 
Jet them fink half a foot , or a foot within 
Water, and it's a dead Bait for a Trout : Allo 
a Clap-baic, with Artificial Head and Wings, 
as Cod-baic is uſed , 15 excellent for top, in 
like manner uſe the Oak-worm , and Haw: 
thorn-worm , | or. Green-grub. Of each 
cheſe particular Baits, ſee more in the Chap- 


tr of Baits, | 
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The ways to Angle for Trouts. 


$5. The way to Angle for Trouts at Ground, 

is with the running Line without any float 

thereon, and with 1 or 2 {mall pellets of Lead 

for Plumbs, &c. Or he's caught by float Ang- 

ling at Ground, at Mid- water by trowling, at 

top of the Water by dibbing, and the Calt-fly, 

of all which ways you'll fee more particular 

deſcriptions hereafter : Only ler me not forget 

toinform you,that when you Angle in a clear 

Water, either for Trouts, Graylings, or Sal- 

mon Smelts, if you can attain ſo much kill 

and dexterity asto Angle with a fingle Hair for 

2 links next Hook, as is in thE@&Thap. Sec. 15. 

and 12 directed, you will certainly catch 3 
Trouts for one, for any that Angles with 3 

Hairs next the Hook, and although you'll now 
and then loſe a great Trout by his breaking 
your Line, yet if you had not been ſo ſmall 
tackled, ten to one he had never bir, and the 
numerouſneſs of Fiſhes bites compenſates the 
lofs ; and obſerve that you may Fiſh with leſs 
hazard at bottom, than top with fine Tackle, 
becauſe a 1'cout at Fly ſhoots or ſprings with 
a rapid agilicy at your Bait, and from F 
when he hath taken it, with his head gene- 
rally downwards, but at the Ground , or 
Mid-water, he takes the Bait gently, and 
therewith glides far more leiſurely ; likewiſe 
a Trout takes leſs notice of a thick Line at wp 
| than 
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than bottom, by reaſon of his eagerneſs. The 
excellent proportion, ſhape, length, erue ply- 


ing, gentleneſs, freedom from top-heavinel,Wyrj 


and well mounting of the Hazle-Rod far 
clear Waters, for Trouts, Graylings, and Sal 
mon Sme!rs, contributes much to your ſus 
ces in this way, together wich your own free. 
dom from raſh and eager humours : And i 
your Hair be ſtrong, you may ealily over: 
come and maſter a Trout 13 inches long with 
a ſingle Hair next Hook, eſpecially if you 
have Water-room, and be unmoleſted with 


Wood or Trees. 


C biefyÞit ins time for Tronts. 


$ 6./ A Trout bites beſt in a muddy riſing Band 


Water, or in a Water that is clearing afrerq 
Flood, or in dark; gloomy, cloudy or windy 
weather, early in the Morning (from mid 
April, until the end of Auguf) from Sun riſing 
until about half an hour be Tena Clock, and 
from about 2 a Clock'in the Afternoon until 
Sun-fer, and oftentimes in che Evening; but 
9 a Clock inthe Forenoon, and 3 inthe Aﬀeer- 
noon, are his chiefeſt and moſt conſtant hours 
of biting at Ground, or Fly, as the Water ſuits 
either: In March, beginning of April, Seprem- 
ber, and part of O#eber, ( for you ought not 
ro Angle for Trouts after the 15 of OFober, uns 
til the end of February ) he'll bite from abont 
one hour after Sun tifing all day until grow 

uns 
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an-ſer, and beſt then in' warm, Sun-ſhiny 
YBcather, and middle part of the day. March 
6 W/9ri/, May and part of Fwne, are his chiefeſt 
onths ; though he bites well in Fuly, Auguft 


ar 
a-Wnd September. | After a ſhower in the evening 
6M riſes well at Gnats: And in a warm even- 
*Wng, or in the evening of a hot day in Sum- 
if er, you may have Sport withdibbing. When 
-Me takes the Minnow and Loach, videa antea. 


F 7, In liccle Brooks that fall into larger 
UMivers, where it Ebbs and Flows only in 
dWrch Waters, or a little brackiſh ; if you be- 
in at the mouth of ſuch Brooks, juſt as the 

ide cometh in, and go up the Brook with 

e head of the Tide, and return with the 
Fbbing of the Water, you'll take good Trouts, 
ind have much Sport ; and if che Tide do not 

addy the Water, they will alſo riſe ar the 
Fly at ſuch a time. 

$ 8. Vid. Chapter 9 throughout. 

$ 9. In ſmall clear Brooks, if you come in, 
or immediately after a ſhower that hath raiſed 
che Water, or take it juſt as any Mill-water 
Ebeginnethco comedown, and fo goalong with 
the courſe of che Water, Trouts will then bite 
well, becauſe they expe the Warer will chen 
bring down Food with ir, and they come forth 
to ſeek it : But in ſmall” Brooks or Rivers, 
when che Mills ſtand and keep up the Water, 
you ll have little or no Sport, at Ground eſpe- 
ciglly ; and bur little with Fly ; for the Trout, 
&A1uch cime is fearful, and dare ſcarce venture" 
out of his hold. $ 10. When 
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&© 10. When you Angle for Salmon off 
Trout, and all day long have had little, or 
rather no Sport, either at Ground, or Fly, 
next night, eſpecially at the beginning of t, 
and uncil mid-night, or near it, they will naiF 
fail to bite, either at Ground, or Fly, (as theÞ 
Seaſon, or Water ſuits beſt for cither) freely 
and eagerly, if the weather be not nipping iſ: 
cold or froſty. 

$ 11, When you Angle for Trouts with 
Fly or Ground Baits, you need not make & 
bore three or four trials in one-place ; for he 
will then either take it, or make an offer, or 
not ſtir at all. 

$ 12. When Rains raiſe the Rivers, and al. 
moſt continually keep them equal with their 
Banks, or above their ordinary height, Trouts 
*Jeave Rivers and larger Brooks, and fly into 
ſuch ſmall Brooks, as ſcarce run at all in Y'* 
Summers that are dry ; in ſuch Brooks then |} - 
Angle for them. 'Trouts generally quit the 

Rivers and Brooks at Michaelmas, and 

go into ſmall Rills, or Rivulets to ſpawn, and 
are frequently there deſtroyed by idle, looſe 
anddiforderly Fellows, with groping or other- 
wiſe, which does more injury to the breed of Þ - 
Fiſh, than all the Suramers Angling. Thus FI, 
I have known a River very plentifully ſtored h 
with Trouts, in three or four years utterly c 
ſpoiled. 

$ 13. When you Anple for Trout or Sal- 
won, with Worm or at Ground, let your Bait 


v% 
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rag on the Ground as little as may be ; but 
"Touch che Ground it muſt, eſpecially for 
by routs: But Mr. Cotton adviſes, when you 
h ngle with a Float, to let the Bait be as near 
Etc bottom as you can, but not drag, which 
% haps may do well ; but the Experience of 
"he running Line contradict this Opinion, for 
: herewich the Bait always drags ; and there 
th 
h. 
ie 
Nr 


is no better way at Ground yet known, for 
he catching of Trouts, than the running 
line: Yer, I confeſs, if you Angle either 
with Cod-bait, Clap-bait, or Water-criket at 
Float, that the Baic ſwimming very near the 
_ as may be, but not touching it, may 
d beſt. | 

When you Angle for Trouts, and only 

catch Minnows, be aſſur'd there are no Trouts 

there ; therefore remove to another place. A 


. young Trout is a good Bait for the Pike. 
a 

Ic 

d CH AP. XI. 
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© | Obſervations on the Salmon. 
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N Nature, ſeaſon and ſpawning time of Salmon, 


' Sr. PHE Salmon is call'd the King of 
Z _® Freſh-water Fiſh: Breeds in Rivers 
, [lating to the Sea, yet fo high as admits of 

* vagu ao 
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no Tinqure of Salt, or Brackiſhnefs.- [tj 
preferred (by ſome )before all Fiſhes, weathe 
Marine, Fluviatile, or Lakiſh ; it is wonds 
ful Sweet, andofextraordinary Nouriſhme 
and therefore ( unleſs eaten moderately 
cauſeth Surfeirs, if it be pickled like Stu 
geon, ſtrengthens the Stomack much, ar 
provokes ro an Appetite. The Sal 

Shuins, or Salmon Smelts (which are abox 
bigneſs of a Freſh Herring) are yer lighte 
and better food, and eaten as the other, « 
Trouts ; they are in Seaſon almoſt all the 6 
hot Months in moſt Rivers, only the 7,1 
Aeonmoutbſhire , hath both Trouts and Salmd 
in Seaſon, from September to April; and 
have ſome other particular Rivers, but 
are rare. They Spawn in the end of Au 
or in September ; baving delighted himfelt a 
Summer in the Freſh-waters, (into which ke 
comes at Spring) in O&ober he returns to S: 
where he lives till Spring, and grows exceet 
ing large ; but in the Freſh-waters only k 
grows Fat, and that in the Summer. If 
bout Michaelmas he chanc'd to be ſtop'd by 
Flood-gates, or Weirs; from going to 
and enforced to take up his Winter Quarter 
in the Freſh-waters, he grows Sick, Lear 
Unſeaſonable, Kipper, Inſipid and Taſtele 
and in one year pines away and dies. The 
Age is about ten Years, and theic Growth! 
very ſudden, after they get into the Sea, 1 
quickly asa Goſling becomes a Gooſe, Th 
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ze about five Months out of Seaſon, after 
Spawning. It is faid, that our Engliſh Sal- 
mon is the beſt in Europe, and the Thames beſt 
in England: But in the North, behind Lan- 
cofer, there is as good Salmon as any in 
England, if judicious Palates are not miſtaken. 
Glmons when in Seaſon, have their Bodies 
adorn'd with Black or Blackiſh Spots, and 
Trouts, with Red. . 

Moſt Rivers in England and Wales,.where 
they diſembogue themſelves into the Sea, and 
ſo upwards the River, for ſeveral Miles, are 
abundantly ſtored with Salmons ; but of prin- 
cipal Note, are the Thames, Severn, and Trext, 
and Loy at Lancaſter, and about Cockerſand 
Abbey, at Wirkinton in Cumberland, Bywell in + 
Northumberland, Durham, Newcaſtle upon Tine, 
Dee in Cheſhire, and the Rivers Uk and Wye 
in Monmouth-ſhire, wherin are both Salmons 
and Trouts in Seaſon all the whole Year, 
At Kilgarran upon the Tivy in Pembrock- ſhire, 
where is a Catadoup, or very high Cataract, 
cal'd the Salmon Leap ; and the fall is fo 
downright and high, that People ſtand and 
wonder at the flight and ſtrength, by which 
they ſee Salmons leap, and pes out of the Sea 
into the River ; for Salmons coming out of the 
Ocean to Spawn, and deſirous to paſs farther 
into the River, when they meer with this 
Obſtacle, as Mr. Drayton deſcribes in his Poly- 


. 


Here 
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Here when the labouring Fiſh does at the 
foot arrive, 
And finds that by his ſtrength he does 
vainly ſtrive ; 
His Tail takes in his Mouth, and bending 
like a Bow, 

That's to full compaſs drawn, aloft himſelf 
do throw. . 

Then ſpringing at his height, as doth a little 
wand, p 

That bended end to end, and ſtarted from 
Man's Hand, 

Far off it ſelf doth caſt, ſo does the Salmon 
Vault ; ' 

And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond Summer- 

. - _ 

He inſtantly eſſays, and from his nimble 

-. Ring, 

Still yerking, never leaves, until himſelf he 
fling 

Above the oppoſing Stream. 


According to which, Au/onius Elegantly writes, 


Nee te paniceo rutilantem wiſcere Salma 
Tranſterim, late cujus vage verbera caude 
Gurgitede medio ſummas reſeruntur in undas. 


In the River Ban in Ireland, there is like- 
wiſe a Catadupa, or as is vulgarly :call'd, 4 
Salmon Leap. This Rivers kead is in the 
Mountains of Morn in the County of my 
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and paſſes through Lough Eaugh, or Lough 
Sidney, a large Lake inthe County of Colran: 
This River ( ſays Mr. Cambden, ) breeds'Sal. 
mons in abundance, above any other River 
in all Europe; becauſe as ſome think ir exceeds 
all other for clearnefs ; in which fort of Wa- 
ter, Salmons take a'ſpecial delight. It's almoſt 
incredible, ( Tays Mr. Camber, ſpeaking of 
the Rivers Done and Dee at Aberdeen in Scot- 
land;) what abundance of Salmons, as well 
theſe Rivers as others in Scotland, on both fides 
of the Realm do breed. This Fiſh was alto- 

r unknown unto Pliny, unlefs it were the 
Eſox of the Rhine, but in this North part of 
Egrope very well known. 

' In Autumn, they engender in ſmaller Ri- 
vers, and ſhallow Places for the moſt part, 
'where and when they caſt their Spawn, and 
cover it over with Sand ; and then are they 
poor and lean, ſo that they ſeem almoſt to be 
nothing but Skin and Bones. Of chat Spawn 
in the following Spring, there comes a fry of 
tender lictle Fiſhes, which making cowards the 
Sea, in a {mall time grow to their full bigneſs, 
and returning back again to ſeek for the ſame 
River, where they were bred, ( which they 
always endeavour to Tome back into ) they 
ſtrive and ftruggle againſt the Stream, and 
whatſoever lieth in their way, to hinder their 
paſſage, with a jerk of their Tail, and a cer- 
tain leap, ( whence perhaps call'd Salmons;4 
Saliendo ) as — to the wohder of ihe 

| bes 
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beholders. They nimbly whip over, and ſtay 
intheſe Rivers of theirs, until they breed ; du- 
ring which time it's a Law in Scotland, they 
ſhould not be caught ; wiz. from the Aſſump. 
tion of our Lady (which is the 15th. of Auguſt) 
to St. Andrew's Day (November the 30.) and 
they are reputed amongſt the greateſt Com 
modities of Scetlavd; Becaule it's there en- 
ated, none ſhall be fold to Engliſhmen, but 
for Engliſh Gold, and nothing elſe. So Trout 
caughtin the Lake of Lemanus at Geneva, ares 
great part of the Merchandiſe of that City. 

The Inhabitants on both ſides of Solwy 
Frith in Scotland, at Low-water, on Horſe 
back with Spears Hunt Salmons which are 
there very plentiful, 


——— 


The Salmon's Faunt. 


$ 2. Salmons love large ſwift Rivers, whers 
it Ebbeth and Floweth; yet, ſometimes they 


are found in leſſer Rivers, high up the 


Country, chiefly in the latter end of the Year, 
when they come thither to Spawn ; He like 
wife delights in the {wifc and violent Streams, 
and the cleareſt pebly, gravelly Rivers, uſu- 
ally with Rocks or Weeds. Heſtays not long 
in a place, (as the Trout will) but is amb 
tious ſtill co go nearer the Spring head, nor 
does he lie (as the Trout and many other 
Fiſh do ) near the Water-lide, or Bank, 


Roow of Trees; but ſwims in the deep and 
| \ ©» broad 
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broad parts of the Water, and uſually in the 
fniddle, and near the Ground, where he's to 
be fiſhed for. But the Salmon Smelts com- 


monly lie in the rough and upper part of a 
gentle Stream, and in the middle thereof. 


Salmon's principal biting time. 


C 3. Salmons beſt biting time is nine a 
Clock in the Forenoon, and three a Clock in 
the Afternoon, in a clear Water, and when 
fome Wind bloweth againſt the Sream ; and 
the only Months are from mid April, to the 
end of A»gu/t. When ſtruck he uſually fallech 
© plunge and leap, but does not ordinarily 


vour to run to the end of the Line, as 
the Trout will. Young Salmons are very teq- 
&r Mouthed, as well as Graylings ; and ace 
frequently loſt by their breaking hold, after 
Hooked : Theretore fome Perſons faſten rwo 
Hooks together, in like manner, as ſome 
double Pike Hooks, lacely uſed in Trowling 
are made not with the points oppoſite so one 
another, but almoſt a quarter of a circle from 
each other; and on them they make their 
Fly, that if one Hook break hold, the other 
Hook may nox fail. 


Baits for the Salmon. 
'$ 4. For a great Salmon, the principal 


Iz 


Ground Bait is che Dew-wormn, well _— 
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and for the ſmall Salmon Smelt, about big. 
neſs of a Herring, the Brandljng, Gilt-tail and 
Mcadow-worm well ſcoured, are the beft 
Grouud Baits ; they will likewiſe take ex- 
ce2ding weli the Bob of beth ſo:ts, the Cod- 
bait, Water-louſe and Counterfeit Cod-bait 
( with yellow Bees wax ) in clear Water. 

For Flies, he takes the ſame that the Trout 
generally doth, whether Natural, or Artif 
cial ; but the Natural Baits are generally ta 
ken befter, than the Artificial Fly, eſpecially 
by the ſmall ones 

If you put a Cod-baic or Gentle, either 
Natural or Artificial, but Natural better, x 
point of your Dub-fly Hook, they will cake 
the Dub-fly better, eſpecially the Salmon 
Smelt. Flies made for the great Salmon 
are better, being made with four wings, th 
with two only ; and with ſix better than with 
them of four, And if behind each pair of 
wings, vou place a different colour for the 
Body of the Fly, it is mach better, which 
argues 'that he loves to have ſeveral Flies on 
the Hook at once, for the Fiy looketh, as if 
it were divers Flies togetner. 

The wings muſt be made ſtanding one be- 
hird the other, whether four or ſix; alfo | 


delights to have both body and wings of the | 
moſt gaudy colour, with long wings and talk 
—ygilver-twilt and Gold-twiſt, are good to uit 


in Dubbing th: bodies. He's caught at Ground, 
with running Line or Float, the Bait touching 


ht 
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2. or-as near the Ground as poſhble ; and, ſome. 

id @ time he bites well lower than mid- Water, at 

ot & Ground Baits He's caught with  Dub+fly, 

x- & Cod-bait, Clap-baic, Water-criket ,> 'Oak. 

& BE worm and Counterfeic Cod bait-at top <f the 

ar B Water ; and the faQitious Cod-bait-will be 
taken by them, well within the Water. The 

ut Salmon will take Minnows and Loaches 

if | _—— and then you may Angle for the 

Ta t Salmon, with a ring of Wire on the top 

ly of the Rod through which the Line may run 
to a5 great a length, when hes Hooked. as is 

ie geedful ; and to that,end, ſome-uſe a Wheel 

x & about the middle of the Rod, or near their 

ak Hand, which may be far better under{tood 

00 by ſeeing one, than diſcribing it. 

100 Vid. Chap. 1c. Sect. 10, 13. 
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oe}  Mber and Grayling differ only in Name, 
ad, only ſome call the largeſt Umber, and 
ing the ſmaller Grayling, The delight in Masl, 
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Clay, clear Waters, {wife Streams, and far 
from the Sea; the Hodder, Dove, Trent and 
Derwin, in the Counties of Trk, Derby and 
Stafford, are beſt-ſtored with them of any Ri. 
vers in 'England. The biggeſt is not above 18 
inches-long. "They are in ſeaſon all the Year, 
but their principal ſeaſon is December, @ 
which time he's black about Head, Guills 
and down his Back, and has his Belly of 1 
dark grey dapled with black ſpots; they ar 
very jolly after mid April, and are ſaid to be 
of a Trout kind. His Fleſh even in his worſt 
ſeaſon, is firm, white, will eaſily calver, and 
1s excellent Meat at all times, but when a 
beſt, little inferiour co the beſt Trout ; and 
in Swiſerland they are preferr d before T routy 
but not ſo in England. He's a very nimble 
Fiſh, ſwift ſwimmer, but dead hearted after 
hooked, has his Teeth in his Throat, is eager, 
and biteth freely, and will often bite at the 
fame Fly, if not prickt; he's tender-mouth'd 
and often loſt by breaking hold; ' therefore 
when you uſe Fly, wid. cap. 1. 3. 
$ 2. When you Angle "a him within W#- 
ter, his Bait by no means muſt drag on the 
Ground, he being a Fiſh that uſually ſwims 
nearer the middle of the Water, and lies a 
ways looſe, and more apt to riſe, than d& 
ſend, even to a Ground-bait ; therefore le 
your bait be about's or © inches from thF 
battom, and to that end uſe a Float of Cork 
zather chan the Ruuning-line, if you' Ange 
om particu, 


- 
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particularly for this Fiſh; bur if for Trout 
and Grayling, then a Running-line. 


Ri ' Graylimgs-baits. 


ar $ 3. He generally takes the ſame Baits that 
« & che Trout does: But bis principal Ground- 
ls, baits are the Brandling, Gilt-tail, Tag-tail, and 
Fi fl the Meadow-worm well ſcour'd, Cod-bait, 


an BY Bark-worm and Flag-worm ; and at 

be BY he's taken eicher with Natural or Artificial 
it Palmers and Flies ( efpecially the Camler-fly, 
nd and a Fly made of Purple-wooll, and another 
a W made of light cawny Hair-camlec) as the 
nd BY Trouts are; he'll likewiſe take the Earth-bob 
ty and Clap-bait, &c. 

» 

2 Wax Mw hor ihbs 
he 

q CHAP. XIII 

re 

Y Obſervations on the Pearch. 

nel __ 2 JONES 
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- 

& Nature, Haunt, &c. of the Pearch. 

et . 


$. L.JE loves a gentle Stream of a reaſon- 
| 4 able depth, ſeldom ſhallow, cloſe 
Y oy 2 hollow Bank; and although Salmon, | 


—— 
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Trout and Pearch delight in clear and ſwikt 
Rivers, pebly, graveliy bottoms, or green 
Weeds, yet Pearches are ſometimes found, 
but not in ſuch plenty and goodneſs in flow, 
ſlimy and muddy Rivers, as about Oxford, and 
he frequents creeks and hollownelites about 
the Banks. 

Hes 2 very good wholeſome and well. 
taſted Fiſh ( eſpecially the River Pearch ) a 
bold biter, ravenous, and great devourer of 
other Fiſh of ſlow growth, and not uſually 
above 14 inches long, and oftner ahout x6 
or under. He has a Hog-back, arm'd: with 
ſharp and ſtiff Briſtles, bis Skin cover'd over 
with thick, dry, hard Scales, and hath (which 
few other Fiſh have) two Fins or his Back, 
but the Sea Pearch ( which is berter ) hath 

'., buc one Fin on his Back. The Pearch is deep 
Bwdied. [4 


"> Pearches biting time. } 


#7 2. He'll not bite at all times or ſeaſons 
being very abſtemious in Winter, only in the 
middle of the day (as other Fiſhes then do) 
he'll then bite ; in Summer he'll bite all the 


a 


- agipathy againſt chem,  "*GRHAP 


EY 


mer, He's ſtrong, and will contend hard and 
long for his Life; they accompany one ano- 
ther in Troops, (as all Fiſh that have Scales 
do) anc if there be thirty or forty in a hol 
they may at one ſtanding be carctit, one 8 
another ; be ſure you give him time to bite, 
for he's often miſt tor want of that. 


Pearches ſpawning time. 


F 3. He ſpawns but once a Year, -and that 
about February 'or March, and carries his 
Teeth in his Mouth, which is large, 


Baits for Pearch. 


$4. His pringipal.Baits are Brandling, Dew« 
worm Red-worm and Meadow-worm, all to 
be well ſcowred, and the Minnow, Loagh and 
{mall Frog; he alſo takes bobs of both forts; 
Oak-worms, Gentles, Cod-bait, the y 
brood of Waſps, Hornets and Humble-beeg; 
Colewort-worm, Woplbed;and ſometimes any 
Bait but the Fly, which he never meddles witht 
He's beſt caught with a- Float, your bait hed 
ivg about 6 inches from the Ground; ſore» 
times they arg,caught- about mid Waters: on 
lowef, and {gme will lutter the Baitto tapeh: 


the ground, eſpecially the Wottpy nd 
it belt. . They are ulcd. its: tot; theepll 
the Fines being all —, but its'thew 
Bair of apy, becauſe che Pike bath: a vary great 
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CHAP. XIV. 
; tb" 
Obſervations on the Pope, or Ruff, 


$1. Ope or Ruff is like the Pearch, both 
| in nature, diſpoſition and ſhape, but 
lefſer, being no bigger than a large Gudgeon, 
is a pleaſanter taſted, and better Fiſh chan the 
3 a greedy bierer, and commonly abun- 
dance of them lie together in one reſerved 
place, where the Water runs deep and quietly. 
And one may catch forty or fifty ata ſtanding 
and in ſandy places they delight and grow ex- 
cceding fat and ſweet. He takes the ſame Bait 
that the Pearch does, and bites at the ſame 
time; principally he'll rake the ſmall red 
Worm, Meadow-worm and Gilt-tail; uſe a. 
Float, and Angle for him as the Pearch, and 
bait the Water with Earth, or Sand, as for 
the Gudgeon. 

For excellent Pearch and Ruff, the River 
Tave, that runs by Norwich, is famous ; and 
Dr. Cajus, in his Book call'd, Rariorum Ani- 
malium Hiſtoria, gives the Ruff a new Latin 
Name, A/peredo, and that not improperly ; for 
it's all the Body over rough, and hath ſharp 
and prickly Fins, it delighteth in ſandy places, 
for like unto @Pearch, in colour brown 
and duskiſh above, - but pale yellow beneath, 
marked by the Chaws witch a double Fourte 

| of 
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of half Circles, che Eye for the upper half of 
it of a dark brown, and the lower part of it 
ſomewhat yellowiſh, like delayed Gold, the 
ball and fight thereof black ; and this ſpecial 
Mark it hath, that there is a Line goeth along 
the Back, and faſtened to the Body as it 
were) with'an overthwart Thread, all to be 

otted over che Tail and Fins with black 
ts, which Fins (as doth the Peaich's) ſtand 
and briſtle ſtiff and ſtrong when the Fiſh is 
angry, but when appeaſed, they fall flat a- 
gain ; the Fleſh reſembling that of a Pearch, 
is much commended for wholſomneſs, and 
eating tender and ſhort. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Obſervations on the Gudgeon. 


Fr, O F Gudpeons the whiteſt are beſt ; 
they are a good and pleaſant Food, 
wholſome, excellently taſted,of eaſy digeſtion, 
nouriſhing much, and increaſing good Blood, 
of a fine ſhape, Silver-colour d, and beautifi-; 
ed wich black ſpots, both on his Body and Tail. 
He delights in ſandy, gravelly bottoms, gentle 
Streams and ſmall Rivers, rather than Brooks; 
in the heat of the Summer they are uſually 
ſcatter'd up and down it great companies Fo 
© 


- 
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the ſhallows of every River, but in Autumn 
when the Weeds begin to grow four or rot, 
and che Weather colder, than they gather to- 
ether, and retreat into the deeper parts ofthe 
iver, and are then to be Angled for there: 
Uſe a Float, and Jer your Bait always touch, 
or drag on the Ground. Some will Angle for 
them without any Float of Cork, but-at hand, 
with a Running-line, as you door Trouts in 
a clear Water, but it's not ſo good, except 
there be many in a pretty rough Stream, in 
Summer, but the Cork-line I however eſteem 
beſt. Be not too haſty with them when they 
bite, becauſe they'll ſometimes nibble a little 
before they take it, though they commonly 
take the Bait pretty ſuly. 
-$ 2. They are a very wholſome and plea- 
nt Fiſh, and breed two or three times a 
, the firſt time about May day, but al- 
Ways: in'the Summer. When you. Angle for 
n in ſhallows, ſtir or rake the Sand or 
Gravel with a Pole, and they'll gather to 
that place, and bice better ; but for the Ruff 
or Pope, you muſt caſt Earth or 'Sand into 
the Water, where your Bait is, to make them 
more greedily take your Bait ; do fo likewiſe 
for the Gudgeon. - 


Biting 


PR 
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Biting time, and Baits for Gudgeofs. 


$3. He bites all the day, from the end of 
March till Michaelmas, in or near a gentle 
Stream, and frequently on a gravelly, or ra= 
ther ſandy Ground, but will not bite when 
very cold, nor for a little time after ſpawn- 
ing, which is in May, nor immediately. after 
a vet or Land-flood, but will bite well 
in gloomy, warm Weather, or in hot, Sun« 
ſhiny Weather. But they'll ſeldom bite ei- 
ther before Sun-riſe, or after Sun-ſer ; but 
commonly begin to bite about one hour after 
ſam-riſe, and ceaſe an hour before Sun-ſet x 
becauſe they are afraid of being devour'd b 
eat Fiſh, who are then ranging for F 
principal Baits are the Gilt-rail, Brandling 
and Meadow-worm well ſcoured, and the - 
ſmall red Worm, and he'll take Cod-baitz © 
Gentles, or Waſps ſometimes, but never the 
Bly. Vid. cap. 6. ſe&. 4. 
- He's a very excellent Bait for the Pike. 


he a 
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Obſervations 0n the Carp, 


© 1. ig ſeek muddy, ſandy bottoms, 
deep till Waters, and the deep» 
eſt, ſtilleſt place of Pond or River, and green 
Weeds which he loves exceedingly. If you 
cut Weeds in a River, the better to make a - 
place clear, ro Angle in for Carps, they will 
not (though they before haunted the places 
very much (come thither again for two or 
three Months ; nor will they come near a 
Boat that you go on & large Pond or River 
co Angle in for them, although Ruſhes or 
Weeds interpoſe ; they are alſo wary, fearful 
and ſubtil ; therefore ſtiled che freſh Water 
Fox, and by others, the Queen of Rivers. 
The Spawn of Carps is very good ; for the 
Nelians thereof make red Caviare, and fell 
the fame to the Jews, who are prohibited (as 
appears by Leviticus, cap. 11.) to eat any Fiſh 
that wants Scales; therefore the Spawn of che 
Sturgeon, of which our common Caviare is 
e an abomination to them. 
Suſſex is ſaid to be the beſt furniſhed with 
Carps of any Coungry,. whither they were 
firſt brought out ofVpain by one Mr, Maſcal 


F 
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about 15. of Henry 8. Anno Dom. 1524. #5 the 
ſubſequent Rhyme intimares : Viz. 


Hops, Reformation, Turkeys, Carps, and 
Beer 
Came all into Eng/and in one Year, | 


' Tam credibly inform'd, that in the Seas 
about the Iſle of Man, there are caught very 
excellent Tench and Carps. 


Spawning time Carps, &c. 


F 2, They breed better in Ponds, than Ri- 
vers, bur not ar all in cold Ponds, but in thoſe 
that are warm and free from bluſtering Winds, 
and in Marl-pits, or Pits that have clean clay 
bottoms, or in new Ponds, or Ponds that lie 
dry a Winter ſeaſon, but they breed not fo 
well in old Ponds, full of Mud and Weeds ; 
where they like the Water and Soil, they'll 
breed three or four times a Year, and their 
firſt ſpawning time is about May day ; and as 
their increaſe is wonderful for their multicude, 
which is ſo great as to over ſtock the Ponds, 
and thereby both ſtarve themſelves and other 
Fiſh therein, ſo their decay is myſterious, all 
beingoften gone,and none knows how. Then 
live ten, twenty, thirty, or forty Years, and 
ſome ſay more, and are (contrary to the 
better for age and bigneſs, the largeſt is 
ly above 18 or as inches long; they are far, 

ſweet. 
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ſweet. and ſoft Fiſh, the Male better than the 
Female, and the white berrer chan the yellow, 
and are beſt in March, and will live.long out 
of Water. They begin to ſpawn at three Years 
old, and continue to do fo till chicty, You'll 
ſeldom catch Carps in a River, wich Angling, 


bur in Ponds you may take ſtore ; they'li feed 
on Graſs in the Pond, or fides thereof, 


Carps chief biting time. 


$ 3. They bite very early and late in April, 
May, TFune, Fuly, and Auguſt, and in' the 
Summer,all nighe in the {till pare ofthe Water; 
have a long Rod, and keep till, and out of 
ſight, when you Angle for them. When'you 


.Srike him, if You give him not play, hell 


k all ; for he's ſtrong, will ſtruggle long 
f ſtoutly ; he's caught at mid Warer, ſome- 
' -Yimes lower, and ſometimes higher, as the Wes 

ther is, and uſe always a Float of Quill ; when 
a large Carp take the Bait, he runs to the far- 
ther lide of the River or Pond. Bait ehe place 
you Angle in for them, wich ground Malt. 


Baits for the Carp. 


I 4. Beſt Baits for the Carp, are Gentles, 
Waſps, Bobs, ſweet Paſtes, Dew-worm, Red- 
, Marſh-worm, Gilt-tail, Flag-worm, 

ait, Bread-grain boiled ſoft: Mr. //alton 
adviſes to dip a pigce of Scarlet, breadth a 


. 
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Die, in Oyl of Petre or the Rock , and put 
it above the Hook, having a Bait of Gentles 
below. In the heat of the day, in June and 
July, when Carps ſhew themſelves on the 
top-of the Water, eſpecially amongſt Weeds, 
take a well-ſcoured Lob-worn , and caſt the 
fame to them , as- you would Angle with a 
Natural Fly, and they will bite, if you care= 
fully keep out of ſighe, feed for them, 
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. Obſervations on the Tenth. 
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/ Haunts of Tench, 
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4 
al ® bs Haunts and Times of Biting are 

generally the ſame-with the Carp, 
yet I have known them in 4pril, on a cloudy, 
milling, rainy Morning, the Wind South of 
Weſt, and warm, bit very well vntil Eleven 
a Clock. He loves to feed in foul Water , 
and among Weeds , and he likes Ponds bet- 
ter than Rivers, and Pits better than either : 
In ſome Pits they will breed only, and never 
thrive to any bigneſs, and in others they'll 
thrive and never __ and , like the _ 
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he loves muddy Ponds ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ill Character ſome have gu on him, 

et he's a good and pleaſant Fiſh, if eat in 

is ſeaſon , and well dreſt. He hath large 
Fins, very ſmall and {ſmooth Scales, a red 
Circle about his Eyes, big, and of a gold co. 
lour, and from either Angle of his Mouth, 
there hangs a lictle Barb. 

The River Stowr, in Dorſetſbire , is parti 
cularly commended for:plenty of Tench and 
Eels ; fo is Brecknock-mere , in Brecknockſhire, 
being two Miles in length, and as much in 
breadch, fill of Pearches, Tenches and Eels, 
The Tench, when rightly pickled, is faid ve- 
ry much to reſemble Sturgeon in che eating, 


Spawning time of Tench, &c. 


"$ 2. They Spawn about the beginning of 
Fuly , live _ out of Water, and by ſome 
eſteem'd the Phyſitian to other Fiſh, having 
a Medicinal Balm on his Skin ; their beſt ſfea- 
ſon is from the beginning of September, until 
the end of May. 


Biting time of Tench. 
$3. Carp and Tench bite from Sun-riſe, 
until Eight a Clock, and from Four a 0 
in the Afternoon, until after Sun-ſet, bf int 


the hot Months from Syn-ſ&: all Night. 


Bait | 
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Baits for Tench. 


$ 4. Angle for them' with a Float of Quill, 
the Baic being about ewo Foot within Warer, 
» F fomerimes more; ſometimes leſs : His beſt Bair 
', & is Gentles; Cod-baie, Flag-worm , Marſh« 
worm and red Worm well icoured; and as 
k & you uſe your Worms, put them by themſelves 
d F i Tar, a little before uſed" only , and ery 
's | whether it increaſes your yore Afhich many 
n 
I 


Mirm it does ; but I could nefer find any 
 &dventage by it: He'll likewMe ake Waſps, 
and Paſtos, eſpecially if ſweet ones. 


CHAP. XVIIly 
Obſervations on the Bream, 


= 
_— 


. 
Nature and Haunts of Bream, &c. 


Fr. B Ream is a large and ſtately Fiſh at fulf 
growth, is dangerous to eat by rea- 
fon of Bones, and is a. kind of flat Carp, yer 
is whiter, and of better nouriſhment ; breeds 
both in Rivers and Ponds, but in the latter 
\F beteer + if ho likes y Water and Air , _ 
2 
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be very fat, is long in growing, yet a great © 2 
breeder , even ſo great as. to. overſtock the F 
Pond, and thereby conſume all the {wee F 
Feed , -and ſtarve all, other Fiſh., Same fay 
Breams and Roches mix their Spawn. toge, 
ther , and ſo there becomes a ſpurious breed | 
of Breams , neither large nor goqd... They 
{wim..in Companies , and he likes gentle 
Streams, ſandy, clay, Bottom; and deepeſt 
and broadeſt parc of a River ar Pond. He's 
caught from ns, till Light a Clock, 
in a gentle 30rean,;. * = ag , limy Water, 

D £ ind, and in Ponds, 
the higher the Wind, and where the, Waves 
are bighelt,, and nearer the middle of the 
Pond, the better. Three a Clock, and Four 
in. the Aﬀternon, and fo cill Sun-ſer, are like 
wiſe good times to take them, but if the day 
be dark, cloudy, gloomy and windy, Breams 
will bite all the day, He Spawns in {ue or 
beginmng of Fuly, is eaſily taken ; for after 
one or two gentle turns, he falls on one ſide, 
and, fo is drawn to. Land with eaſe. You 
may Angle for them from the beginning of 
April until. Michaelmas, and if in Rivers in or 
near a gentle Stream. 


Baits for the Brea. 


$2. Principal Baits for the Bream, are red 
Wolm, Gilt-tail, and Mcadow-worm well 
ſcoured, Paſtes, Eobs, Flag-worm , Waſps, 
| / Gentlcs, 


us 
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="Gacs, a Graſhopper, his Legs cut off, and 
Tiesz. under Water , eſpecially Green Flies. 
hen” he bites , he'll draw the Bait towards 
the farther ſide of the River. Angle with a 
Float, and let the Bait touch the Ground. 
And if you bait the place where you intend 
to fiſh, with ground Malt, it wi!l draw them 
to that place, and you'll have far more ſport. - 
In the. ſame manner you ought to bait. the 
place for Carps. | 
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CH'AP. XIX. 
Obſervations on the Barbel. : ; 


» i 


Barbels Nature and Haunts. 


F 1, HE Barbel is of a fine Caſt, and 
handſome Shape , is large, with 

{mall Scales, plac'd after a moſt exa&t arid 

curious manner ; fo call'd from his Barb or þ- 

Wartrels, at his Mouths, under his Noſe; In + * 

Summer he lives in the ſtrongeſt Swifts of the 

Water, and under the Shades of Trees ; the 

much delight in the ſhalloweſt and Narpett 

Streams, and lurk under Weeds, feeding on 

{mall Gravel,or Sand,apgainſt a riſing Ground, 

&\ I 4k ' «K 3 where 
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where he'll root and dig in the Sand, with his 
Noſe, like a Hog, and there Neſts himſelf; 

et ſometimes he lies about deep and ſwikt 

aters, at-Bridges , Flood-gates or Weir, 
where he'll remain among Piles or hollow 
Places, and take fuch hold'of Moſs or Weeds, 
that the ſwiftneſs of .the Water is not able 
to force him thence ; at the approach of 
Winter , he forſakes the ſwift Streams and 
ſhallow Waters, and by degrees , retires to 
thoſe parts of the River that are quiet and 


deep. 


Spawning time of Barbel, &c. 


($ 2. He's none of the beſt Fiſh eicher for 
wholſomneſs or taſte , yet not fo deſpicable 
as ſome would make him, though he and 
the Chub are eſteem'd to be the worſt fort 
of Fiſhes, yet good Cookery makes them of 
better reputation with thoſe that eat of them, 
than they are in vulgar Opinion. The Bar- 
bel ſpawns about 4jril, and the Spawn is 
very unwholſome, (ſome ſay) almoſt Poy- 
ſon, yet they are often taken by Country 
Jo ay, for they both vomit and purge vio- 
lently.  4ldrowandss ſaith, That, the Barbels 
Fleſh taſts well, is tender , of eaſy Conco- 
Hon, and of good Juice, but full of Bones, 
which perhaps is the reaſon he's: contemn'd, 
They gray in {caſon gbour a Month after 


| | | Barb 
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Barbels biting time. 


F 2. He bites early in the Morning , from 
Sun-riſe, until ten of the Clock, and late in 
' the Evening , from Four a Clock , till Sun- 
ſet ; and ſometimes later. ' Their principal 
biting Months, are from about che Twentieth 
of May, until the end of Aw. He's a cun- 
ning , wary , ſubtil, and ſtrong Fiſh , will 
ſtruggle long, and unleſs dexterouſly man- 
' aged , breaks both Rod and Line. The 
flock cogether like Sheep, and are at wack 
in April. 


Baits for Barbel. 


. © 4. His Baits muſt be ſweet, clean, well 
ſcoured, and not kept in muſty, ſour Moſs, 
and his Bait muſt couch the Ground, and to 

- be Angled for with a Float. His prime Bait 
is Gencles,not too much ſcoured, new Cheeſe, 
Paſtes, Red-worm, and Dew-worm well 
ſcoured ; and try the young brood of Waſps, 
Horvets, and Humble-Bees, and the Bob of 
both forts. He'll often nibble or ſuck the Bair 
of the Hook , yet avoid the Hook's coming 
into his Mouth, | 
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CHAP. XX. 


Obſervations on the Roch, and of the 
Dace, or Dare, in ſome places 
call d « Showler. 


Nature, Haunts, 6c, of Dace and Roch, 


4 1...Þ "HE Roch, and the Dace, Dare, or 
EATY Showler, are much of a kind in 
| *» matter of Feeding, Cunning, Goodneſs, and 
"Hually Size. They like Gravel and Sand, and 

the deepeſt part of the River ; under the 
Shades of Trees, are Fiſh of no great eſteem 
FEES become in ſeaſon about three 

frer Spawning. The Dace or Dare 

n about middle of March, and the Roch 

et the middle of May , who is call'd the 

| kelk Water. Sheep for his ſimplicity ; how- 
eret'is a very healthful Fiſh, whenca the Pro- 
verb, As joandras a Roch. Their being fo full 

of Bones makes them leſs regarded.. The beſt 

och are in the; Thames about Londgn. The 

Fleſh of the-Dace is ſoft, ſweet in taſte, and | 

of gogd- nouriſhment ; 2nd pickled like An» 
chovis;;-:9Fer the Italian manner, with Alle 
moe-Sale, are Stomachical ; ſome pickle them 
he | Herring: The Italians take them in 

| : Winter, 
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Winter , but they are beſt in February and 
March, before they have ſpawned. They are 
eſteemed excellent Food, by ſome, if roſted 
Jo | or broil'd, and ſeaſoned with Salt, Vinegar, 
Oyl, Cinnamon and Pepper. The Roch is 
caught in Ponds, within 2 Foot or lefs of the * 
top; bur the Dace ſhould have his Bait with- 
in 2 Inches of the bottom, and ſometimes fo 
— | touch the bottom ; both Roch and Dace bite 
all the day long, from the riſing until the 

. ſetting of the Sun. Angle for them wake 414 
| Float. 0. * I» F 


—_—_ 
My 


or $ 2. Beſt Baics for them are Earth-bobs,* 4 
in BY Gentles4 Cob-bair, Clap-bait, Oak-wormt, 1% 
d  Pafſtes, Waſps , Sheep's-blood , Lip-berriesg. - . 44 
d Periwinckies, ſmall Whice-fnails, Hawthorn p! 


© | worm, C 0:ewort-worm, Cabbage-worm, and 
n- | 'any Worm bred on Herbs, Plants, or 'Trees, 
* | and Flies, cfpecially the Ant-fly ;- but che 
e Roch takes Flies beſt within the Water ,- bur 
1 i the Dace at the top of the Water, or within 
e | an Inch ct it; In Rivers they'll take likewiſe 
- Brandlings, Gilt-tails, and Meadow-worm 
- & well ſcoured." In Ponds Angle for the Roch 
| under Water-dock Leaves; they'll alſo take 
t  Bread-grain boiled ſoft: They are prodigious 
> | breeders for Number : They are very excel-. 
| lent Baits for Pike. Roghes Spawn 1s excel 
| lent roar. "2 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Obſervations on the Chub , or 
Chevin. 


— — 


Nature and Spawning time of the Chub. 


C HE Chub is no good Fiſh, timorogs 
| although large , muft be eacen the 
ſame day he's caught ; his Head is the beſt 
rt of him; his Spawn is good, and he 
wns in March , and becomes in ſeaſon a 
Month after Spawning, and is in ſeaſon from 
mid May, until after Candlemas , but his beſt 
ſeaſon is Winter. They uſually ſwim many 
together in Summer, 


Chub's Haunt. 


$ 2. He likes ſandy and clay Bottoms , 
large Rivers, and Streams ſhaded with Trees; 
in Summer you'll fiad many together in a 
hole , ſometimes floating on the top of the 
Water, they may be chen caught by Dibbing: 
and in hot Weather he's caught near the 
mid Water or top; in colder Weather near 
the bottom , or at. bottom by a Ledger-bait, 
ghat is, when the Bait rets on the Ground in 
a certain place. Chub's 


—_—_—_ 
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Chub's chief biting time. 


6 2. They bite from Sun-ciſe until Eight a 
Clock, and from Three a Clock in the Aﬀeer- 
noon till Sun-ſer. Aﬀeer ſtruck he quickly 
yields, if a large one, bur the leffer ſtruggle 
brikly and longer. In Winter Months they 
bite in the middle of the day, and in Suns 


ſhine. 
Baits for the:Ebub. 


F 4. He'll take almoſt any ſort of Bait, but 
his beſt Baits are ſeven Eyes, and, Eel- brood, 
each about thickneſs of a Straw ; alſo the 
Dew-worm and Red-worm well ſcoured ; 
the Farth-bob, and Brains of an Ox or Cow, 
Cheeſe, Paſte, and the Pirch or Marrow of 
an Ox or Cow's Back-bone, fat Bacon ; theſe 


' are good Bairs for che cooler Months. In 


the Summer Months , he takes all ſorts of 
Baits bred on Herbs, Plants, or Trees, eſpe- 
cially the Oak-worm, Crab-tree-worm, Pal- 
mers, Wooll-beds gCatterpillers, Cod-baits, 
Gentles , the young Brood of + Waſps , Hor- 
nets and Humble , Beetles, their Legs 
cut off, Dores, Graſhoppers, Clap-baits , 
Whice-ſnals, and Black-fnails, their Belly lic 
that the white appear ; theſe Snails he takes 
yery early in the Morning , but not'in the 
heat of Day, He'll likewiſe take Minnows, 
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Loaches, and Bull-heads , and ſmall Frops Frog, 
either by Night or: Day ; likewiſe he'll tak 
Lip-berries, Colewort-worm,Cabbage-worm, 
Hawthorn-worm , Fern-fly , great Moth, 
the great Brown-fly which lives on an Ot 
like a Scara-bee , and the Black-bee which js 
| bred in Clay-walls , and the Houſe-cricket ; 
and peel'd Malt, or Whear Gzgin boil'd oft, 
alſo Raſp-berries ; Black-berfjes and Mal. 
berries. He loves a large Bait, as a Waſp, 
and a Colewort-worm, and then a Waſp $ 
on the Hook at a time ; and he would have 
divers ſorts of Flies on at once , and 2 Fly 
and a Cod-baic, or Oak-worm copether. 


How to Angle for the Chub. 


- Js. He's caught by a Float at mid Water, 
or. tower, at top by Dibbing, and at bottom 
by a Ledger-bait. When Cattel in Summer 

me into the Fords, their Dung draweth 
Fiſh into the lower end thereof. Ar ſuch: 
time Angle for Chub, with Tackle and Bait . 
fuitable, and you ll 'have ſport. Take' off 
the Beetles Legs and uprmoſt Wings when 
you' uſe them ; do the like by the Graſhop- 


per, 
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0 CHAP. XXIL 
hy : Obſervations on the Fel. 


LY _— 


—_— 


| y | 
6! Fels their Nature and Kinds, &c. 


(1, JZELS are ſaid to be bred ſeveral ways, 
i? either by Generation, as other Fiſh, 
or. of Mud , Putretation of the Earth, or. 
| fome-Dew that falls on the Water-ſide in May: 
fl « Fune, and is condenſed and enlivened by 
the Suhs calid influence ; others ſay, when: 
Eels. grow old, they breed ; others out of the. 
Corruption. of their own Age. There are 
four ſorts of Eels, the Silver Eel, and the 
Greeniſh.or Yellowiſh Green Eels breed by: F 
Generation, and not by Spawning, her brook: 2 
coming ahve from her, no bigger, nor longer **\ 
than a ſamall Pin, are the belts The Blackiſh, 6 
Eel, which hath a broader, flatter and larger | 
Head than ordinary, and the Eel ' with Red 
Fins ; the Blackiſh Ecl is the worſt. They 
live about 10 Years, and after they gor into» 
the Sea they never return, neither do, they 
at any time go, or ſwim up the River they. _ 
breed in , but always downwards ; ſa- that; *=- * 
catch what numbers you pleaſe with Leapsor 
Weels at Mills, and it's no prejudice to the: 
River. They are always in ſcafon and.very. 
= good, 
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A good , bur' their very beſt ſeaſon is Winter, 
and their worft in- May. - Eels -are impayen 
of cold, for in the 6 cooler Months chey 
ſtir not up nor down; neither in: Rivers norÞi 
Ponds, but get into the ſoft Earth or Mud, 
and there many of them bed themſelves w-Y| 
pher' they ſeldom ſtir in the Day-time, un. Y 
eſs the Water be mudded and raiſed a litrls 
by Rain ; but are moſt uſually caught in the 


Night. 

bere is likewife the Conger or great Sex 

Eel, which has a white, far,- and ſweet Fiſh, 

nouriſhing to exceſs ; therefore dangerous, 

becauſe of Surfeirs. They are firſt par-boil's 

in Waer, with ſtore of Salt and fweer Herbs, 

-"q broil'd, ſothey are exceeding good food: 

, Or, you-may firſt par-boil them in Water and 

| Salt; then highly-ſeaſon them, and bake cheny 

_ " ina Pat in the Oven. The ſmall ones arg 

>” |) raken between Gloweeſter and Tewksberry, and 

below Warrington in Lancaſhire ; the great ones 

only inthe Salt: Seas. 

_ © Thereis likewiſe a Lamprey, or Lamprony 

q: bd Fleſh is fweet, good, and of much 

megridhment, increaſing Luſt ; and by reaſon 

lufciouſneſs , eaſily cauſes Surfeits, if 

eaten, and is for that cauſe bad, even 

r ſtrong Stomachs , eſpecially ſuch as are 

Paralytick , Gouty, Aguiſh, or Old, This 
Lamprey is beſt in March and 4pril, being 

then facreſt ; in Summer they are harder and 


leangr, The alan beat them on the Tail cill 
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moſt dead , then gagg them with a whole 
Nutmeg , and ſtop every Oylet-hole with 2 
love , then caſt them into Oyl and Malm- ' 
fey, with Crumbs of Bread, and a few Al- 
monds blanch'd and minced, to corre& and 
better their Fleſh, and then broil them. They 
ae/about a Yard long, live in the Sea in 
Rocky places, and in the Mouths of Rivers, 
and weigh about 12 pound weight. BueT 

my {elf to be impertinent, in faying” 
thus much of the Conger and Lamprey, fine” 
G7 afford the Angler' no ſport ; therefore Þ * 
will return to my Eel, and cell you that the 
Fel hath a very ſweer Fleſh, far, white, plea- 
fant, and yields much nouriſhment ; they are 
beſt roſted and broiled ; or firſt par-boil'd'in 
Sale and Water, and thei 1 'or broiled, - - 


which makes chem very render, if- par-boil'd 
firſt; or after par-boilingits Salt and Water, 
yon may fry them in a Pan, &c. They are 
to cauſe Surfeits ; therefore eat 'paringly 
them, and drink a Glaſs of Wine 
exting them. ; 
The Rivers Stowr in Dorſetſhire, and Ankons 
in Lincolnſhire, and Irk in Lancaſhire , are 


fam'd by their reſpetive Neighbours for ve- _ 


ry-excellent Eels; and the following Rhime 
s frequent in the Mouths of Lincoinſbire Rats 
ſticks ; wiz. 


Ankam Eel, and Witham Pike, 
In all England is none like. 


= 
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and belt Eels, it you'll credid her Natives. + 

The Severn in ur eofnſfiragbreds and feeds 
ſach a number of frelh Water Lampreys,. 
if Nature had their fforgd a Pond with them} 
theſe Fiſh are like to Eels, ſlippery and black- 
iſh , but beneath on their Bellies ſomewhat 
blew ; at either ſide of their Throat. they re 
caiveand let in freſh Water at ſeven holes, be- 
cauſe they want Guills; they are belt in the 
Spring-time , being then very {weet ; for in 
che Summer the inner Nerve or String which 
ſerves them inſtead, of a Back-bone , grows 

d---and this String or Nerve is always to be 
taken;away. when you dreſs them. And,whens 
ſacver you either rolt, fry,or broil Eels, Cons 
gers,or LAMPLEy5,DR ſure they be done browh, 
6 and crilp; and firſt well par-boil'd wm 
Water,wich ſtore of Salt and Fennel, os {wee 
Harbs, which mightily cores and renders 
their Fleſh more pleaſant,tender and palatable, 


| IF 


Flannts of Eels. 


\ $2. In the day time they hide themſelves 
under ſome Coyert, Roots of Trees, St 
Stones, Bruſh-wood, Piles, Boards, or Phd 
about Flood-gates, Weirs, Bridges or Mills, of: 
in holes in the Rivers bank ; and they delight 
in {till Waters , «and in Waters that are foul 

| of 
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for muddy ; tho the ſmaller Eels are found in 1 
all forts of Rivers and Soils : They are a ve- 
ry pleaſant and delicate Fiſh, and one may 

y ſurfeir on them. A piece of an Eel is 
a very good and ſweet Bait for the Pike. 


Baits for Eels. 


$ 3. Beſt Baits for Eels are Dew-worm, 
Red-worm, and Lamprey that's very ſmally 
md young brood of Waſps, Minnow, Loach, 
Bull-head, his Head cut off, very ſmall Gud« 
pn, Bleak, and ſmall Roch, a Hen or 
ickens Gut, Beef or Horſe Fleſh ; the four 
firſt are proper for him, either by day or 
nighe ; but the reſt are to be uſed with night 
Hooks only. h _ 


Ways of catching Eels. 


$ 4. He's caught in the day time by a Led- 
-bait, by Snigling, or Brogling and Bob- 

; and. by nighe with laying of nighe 
Hooks, baited with ſeven Eyes or Eel-brood, 
each about thickneſs of a Straw, Minnow, 
Loach, or Bull-head, his Head cut off, ſmall 
Roch and Dace, ſmall Gudgeon, a Hen or 
Chickens Gut, Dew-worm, Beef or Horſe 
Fleſh, a Bleak, or a Red-worm, Pick or 
ET Ingen On, Cowes. ' i 
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Snigling, or Brogling for Fels. 


The Angler's 


— 


——— 


C 5. Brogling, or Snigling is thus performs 
ed, get an exceeding ſtrong and long Line, 
and a ſmall: compaſſed Hook, baited with | 
well ſcoured Red-worm, or Dew-worm; 
hold one end of the Line in your Hand, the 

ace the upper end of your Hook very eafi 

the cdlefc of a long Hazle-ſtick, that it my 
eaſily ſlip out : With this Stick and Hook thiy 
baited, ſearch for holes under Stones, Timbe,}l 
Roots, or about Flood-gates, Weirs, or Pits 
and put the Bait leiſurely therein ; if ther 
be a good Eel, give her time and ſhe'll tak 
je, but be ſure ſhe: hath ſwallowed ic, thai 
very leiſurely draw her out by a ;% 
the lying double in her hole, will with t& 
help of her Tail break all z unlefs you g 
time for her to be wearied with pulling, an 
fo hale her out by degrees not pulling tt 
a hard. 

This way of catching Eels, is only to 
practiſed when the Waters are low, and a 
a hot Summers day. 


Bohing for Eels. 


$ 6. Bobbing for Eels is thus ; take th 
largeſt Garden-worms well ſcoured, and wi 
a Needle run a ſtrong Thread through the 
from end to 6nd ; taks and uſe ſo many as 
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laft you may wrap them flackly about your 
hand a dozen times at leaſt, then tie them faſt 
with the ewo ends of the Thread, that they 
may hang in ſo many long boughts or hanks, 
then faſten allto a ſmall, ſtrong Cord, about 
2yards long, and about a handful or 8 inches 
.& above the Worms, tie the Cord on a knot 

(for the knot on the Cord ſhould always be 
about 6 or 8 inches diſtant from the Worms) 
then get a Lead-plumb 4 quarters of a pound 
weitgh, ſhaped like a Pyramid, and bore a 
hole through the middle of this Lead from end 
to end, ſo as the Cord may eaſily paſs to and 
fro, then put the upper end of this Cord 


through the Plumb, (the thicker end of the 
Plumb being downwards) and let the Plumb 


&& reſt on the knot onthe Cord above the Worms, 
+ then fix the upper end of the Cord (which 
ſhould notbe above 2 yards long) to a ſtrong 


nl and long Pole. Thus prepared, Angle in a 


v muddy Water, and either in the deeps or 
ſides of Streams, and you'll feel Eels tug 
ſtrongly and eagerly at them, when you think 
they have ſwallowed the Worms as far as 
they can, gently draw up your Worms and 
Eels, and when you have them near the top 
of the Water, hoiſt them amain to Land, and 
thus you may take 3 or 4 at once, and good 


£ ones too, if ſtore there be. 


Theſe two ways of Snigling and Bobbing, 
ae proper only for Eels, no other Fiſh being 


to be caught after thac manner. 
| L 2 CHAEF 
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CHAP. XXIIL | 
Obſervations on the Pike. | 


—— 


Nature of the Pike. 


HE Male Pike is better than the Fe 
male, which is out of deaſon a prex 
part of Summer. And, 
$ 1. The Fleſh of the Pike is whiter, ſub 
ler, and more excellent than that of the Can, 
_ and is fo harmleſs, that ſick Perſons may a 
thereof. The Spawn or Rows provoke bot 
Vomit and Stool, and are us'd by Ruſticks fe 
that purpoſe. He is a great devourer of othe 
Fiſh . whereby he acquires the name « 
freſh Water 'Tyrant or Wolf. He'slong lirt 
' 2s to live 20 or 30 years, ſome ſay 200 yea 
but others will allow his Life to be not abort 
10 years: the Eel and Carp are better forag 
and bigneſs, but ſo is not the Pike ; their chit 
ſeaſon is from the end of May, until 
mas, the middle ſize being beſt and fattelt 
his bites are-venemous ; he always ſwims 
himſelf, and not in company ; he breeds. 
once a year, and that in February or March 
he's a bold and greedy biter, and is not afrady 
of a ſhadow, or ſeeing people, That 
, ike 
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Pikes are in Rivers, next thoſe in great Ponds 
x Mears, and the worſt in ſmall Ponds. Erg- 

nd hath the beſt Pikes of any in Europe, and 
Laxolnſbire the biggeſt, though about Oxford 


there are. very excelient Pikes, and large ones 
two. They grow to the length of 45 Inches, 


The Pikes Haunts. 


Fe : 5 2. He loves a ſtill, ſhady, and unfrequen- 
tedplace, ſandy, chalky or clay bottoms, ſtill 
Poo!s, full of Fry, and ſhelters (the bercer to 
wa furprize his Prey unawares) himſelf amongſt 
m Bull-ruſhes, Weeds, Water-docks' or Buſhes, 

and often he bites about the middle of the 
River or Pond, and always about mid Wa- 
ter, the Bait generally being in a continual 
and gentle motion, and never to be leſs than 
a foot from the Ground. 


The Pikes chief biting times. 


8 $3. In April, May, Func, and beginning of 
| fa he bites beſt early in the Morning, and 
in the Evening, and ſeldom to any pur- 
-J in the night of all the year, and he bites 
in a clear Water and a gentle Gale, in 
ſtill places uſually, or- at leaſt in 'a gentle 
wy nad home a Cot in w An__ 
1 our in , Auguſt, September, 
and Ofober, in a A Was hd Fey 
| Gale, in till nm, or a' gentle Gia 


> 
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In September and all Winter Months, he bits 
- allthe _y long, eſpecially about threea Clock 
in the Afternoon, the Water being clear, and 
the day windy, andchen indeed he bices bet, 
* both in Winter and Summer, eſpecially when 
the day is dark, cloudy, gloomy and windy; 
but in a muddy Water he bites not well, ex 
cept after a Flood, and the River be almoſt 
- Clear, and then he bites pretty well ; for after 
a glutof Rain, or ſome great Showers, a Pike 
never bites well, nor in a muddy Water, nor 
at ſpawning time about mid March. Tho 
that are fat, are uſually yellow and ſpotted, 
but a thin lean Fiſh is white and pale. 


Baits for the Pike, 


$ 4. He takes all ſorts of Baits, except Fly, 
bur principal Baits are large Gudgeons, Ro- 
ches, ſmall Daccs, large Minnows, Loachs, 
Bull-heads, Bleaks ; in Fuly, young Frogs, 
Salmon Smelts no bigger than a Gudgeon, 
Smelts or Sparlings that are ſmall, freſh and 
ſweet, and well faſtened on the Hook ; for 
they are very tender.'' Fat Bacon is uſed by 
oopy for a = for him in the Whuer Mow 

yo rout, a young Jack, Pearch, hi 
back Fins cut off, Ur 0g ao of an Eel are 
pood Baits likewiſe for the Pike; and be ſure 
that all your Fiſh Baits, as Roch, Dace, &« 
be very freſh and ſweet when you uſe them 


Py! " 


without Scales, therefore not eater; 


Vade Mecum,'&&c, IST : 
for him. Pearch is the worſt Bait of avy, 
and to be uſed only for want of others, 


Ways to catch the Pike, 


$ 5. He's caught four manner of ways, vis. 
a ledger Bait, by the Snap, Snare, 
rowling ; of all which you'll ſee 
plentifully in this Book ;'But however procure 
e expert Angler, the firſt time. you fiſh 
for him, to accompany you, and ſhew you 
the way. Let you Bait for Pike, be always 
about mid Water, and never to touch '4 
Ground, bue at leaſt a foot from the hattong; 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Obſervations on the Flook os 
Flounder. 


$1, T7 Look or Flounder is a Sea-fiſh, which 
wanders far into freſh Rivers, and 


' there dwells and loſes himſelf, thriving to an 


_ n_ nag almoſt twice lo long ; is 

a pleaſant Fiſh, of good nutriment, ſirengrhens - 

the Stomach, and cauſes appetite ; the beſt 

Plaice have the blackeſt ſpots oh their Body 

85 the beſt Flounders the reddeſt ; Fiſh 
; 
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Jews. He makes the Angler great paſti 
and although greedy biters, yet cratty ; fo 
oy will nibble and ſack at a Bait ſometime 
ore they ſwallow it, and if they perceive 
the Hook fly from it ; therefore let your Bait 
be always in motion, and it will make them 
more eager ; they commonly covet gravelly, 
ſandy bottoms, deep, gentle Streams , near 
the Bank, orattheend of a Stream, in af 
ſtill place, or in a gentle Stream that is 
iſh, and ſometimes in the deepeſt, ſtilleſt place 
of the River, and near the Bank, but notf6 
ordinarily as in a pretty ſwift, or rather gen- 
* tle Stream. They bite all the day, from San- 
riſe, until Sun-ſer, in April, May, Fune, 7, 
and pare of Auguſt. His beſt Baics are bi 
Red-worms, and the Meadow or Marſh- 
worm well ſcoured, Gilt-tails, the -young 
brood of Waſps and Gentles. Uſe a Flo, 
and let your Bait touch the Ground. 


CHAP. XXYV, 


Obſervations on the Bleak, or 
Bly, 
$1. JyLeak or has a tender kind of 

B Fleſh, Regs no wholſome Fiſh, 
becauſe in Summer they go mad, by n_ 


ww 
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of a worm in their Stomachs, but the Sea- 
bleak is a good Fiſh, he is always in motiom, 
g very eager biter, and you may Angle for 
him with as many Hooks on your Line as you 
can conveniently faſten on it, they being tied 
along the Line, one half a foot above the 0- 
ther. He takes Gentles the beſt, and like- 
wiſe the ſame Baits that Roch does, but they 
muſt be leſſer, alſo the Dub-fly which ſhould 
be of a very 1ad, brown colour, and ſmall, 
2nd the Hook ſo too. He's caught at mid- 
Water, or top, and he is almoſt always in mo- 
tion. The /ariate, or Sea-bleak changes his 
. colour with every Light and ObjeR, and is 
therefore call'd, the Sea-Camelion, but it has 
firm and wholſome Fleſh, and is as good as 
any Carp. They are very good Baits tor the 
Pike. | 
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CHAP, XXVL 


Obſervations on the Minnow or 
Penck, Loach, and Bull-head © 
or Millers Thumb. E\ 


$ rx. Heſe Fiſh are of little conſideration, 

only ſometimes a are caught ro 
make baits on for other Fiſh, elfe they are 
only Women and Childrens Sport. 
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The Minnow appears firſt in arch, con. 
tinues "until Michaelmas, and then betakes 
himſelf to the Mud, Weeds, or Wood in 
Rivers: to ſecure himſelf from Floods, devou. 
ing Trouts, and other Fiſhes of Prey. 
. He leaſt frequents deep,ftill places or holes, 
where Trouts or great Fiſh ply, neither ſtirs 
in the night, nor in dark, windy Weather, 
for fear of becoming a Prey to Trouts or o- 
ther Fiſh, who at ſuch times principally bite 
and range about for Food. His moſt uſual 
time is from an hour after Sun-riſing ( if the 
day prove fair) till an hour before Sun-ſet. 
His Baits are chiefly ſmall Worms, Gilt-tail, 
Brandling, Cod-bait, ec. and is caught either 
at mid Water, or near or cloſe to the bottom, 
Uſe a Float in Angling for him. 


Loach and Bull head. 


$ 2. The Loach is a pleaſant Fiſh, light, de- 
licate in Taſt, wholelome, and of excellent 
nutriment, breeding and feeding in clear, 
fwift Brooks or Rills, living in the ſharpeſt 
Streams, and on the Gravel, and often under 
Stones, he ſomething reſembles an Eel in ſhape; 
" and both Loach and Bull-head being of one 
nature and humor ; their Female are in the 
Summer often full of Spawn, they are always 
caught on the bottom, the Bait touching the 
Ground, and their beſt Baits are the ſmall red 
Worm, Gilt-cail or Mcadow-worm. 
$ 3. The | 
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( 3. The Minnow, Loach and Bull-head 
(his Guill-fins cut off) are very good Baits 
to trowl with, in the Streams, or on dark, 
windy days, in the deeps, about a foot within 
Water, for the Trout, in March, Aprit and Se 


les tember, and for the Pike, Pearch and Chub, 
tis Þ from March till Michoe!mar, and for the Eel, 
er, | a the ſame time; at night Hook, Fiſh cake 
O- F the Minnow, Loach and Bull-head, in the 
w day time, in a clear Water only. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


Of the warious Ways of Angling, 
and firſt of the Running-Line. 


LL forts of Fiſh take Baits at't 
£ A. Ground ſometimes, although all 
not take the Fly at top of the Water, ic 
the Running-Line,without any Float thereon, 
and one or two ſmall pelletts of Lead, for 
Plumbs, is the moſt proper and excellent way 
to Angle for a Trout with, Worms, eicher in 


a muddy or clear Water, at; Grqund. 
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How to Angle with the Running-Line in 4 
muddy Water. $ 


$ 1. nm Running-Line, in a muddy Wa. 

ter, or one diſcoloured by Rain, 
ſhould be about half length of Rod, ſome- 
times more, and ſometimes lefs, and the two 
lowermoſt Links of three Hairs apiece, than 
one of four Hairs, at top, whereof have a 
Loop or Water-nooſe, to put it to another 
Link of four Hairs, having likewiſe a Water. 
nooſe or Loop at its bottom, and then pr6- 
ceed wich Links of five or ſix Hairs a-piece 
to the topmoſt : The three lowermoſt Links 
or Gildards ſhould be of a ſorrell, brown, or 
Cheſtnut colour ; and have a Cane or Reed- 
rod, with a top neither too ſtiff, nor too ſlen- 
der, but in a mean, and the Cane or Reed to 
be about 3 yards and half long, and the 
top about 1 yard and half, or 2 yards of Hazle 
in one or two pieces, and 5 or 6 inches of 
Whale-bone, made round ſmooth and taper, 
all which will cauſe the Rod to be 5 yards 
and half long, or 5 yards at leaſt which it 


tO DE. 

© 4 The Line ſhould have ſo much and no 
more Lead than will fic the Water you Angle 
in, viz. more in a great, troubleſome, rough 
River, than in a ſmaller that's quieter, as near | 
as .may be, ſo much only as will ſink the Bait 
to the bottom, and peraaiſits motion without 

ho any 
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any great heſication or jogging on the bottorn, 
and in Angling, carry the top or point of 
your Rodeven with your hand, gently down- 
wards (for you muſt begin at the head of the 
y. | Stream, and let the Bait run downwards as 
* | far as the Rod and Line will permit) the 


N, } Lead dragging and rowling on the Ground, 
ws no more of the Line being in the Water, 
w than will permit the Lead co touch the bot- 

1 ' tom, (for you muſt keep the Line as ſtraighe 
p. as poflible, yet by no means fo as to raiſe 
i the Lead from the bottom or Ground) and 
3. | when you have bit, you'll both feel and per- 
-» | ccive by the point of your Rod and Line, 


i | then ſtrike gencly, and ftraight upwards, 
r || firſt allowing the Fiſh (by a lictle flackening 
I. the Line) a imall time to take the Bair. 
But ſome ſtrike at the firſt biting of the 
4 Trout, but that is in a clear Water, for Trouty, 
x Graylings and Salmon Smelts, which may not 
. only do well, but is the beft: Your Baie ſhould 
1 be a red Worm well ſcoured, or, which is bet- 
ter, a Brandling, Meadow-worm or Tag-tail, 
or, which I like beſt, both a Brandling and a 
Gilt-tail on the Hook at the ſame time, to be - 
baited as is hereafter directed to bait two 
Worms to be on the Hook at once ; and note 
that you are often to renew your Bait, and + 
generally, in a muddy Water, I Angle with © 
ewo Worms on the Hook at once, as two 
Brandlings, two Meadow-worms, or a Brand- 
ling and Gilr-tail on the Hook at once ; whenl 
Angle 
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Angle for Trouts, unleſs I uſe the Dew-worn, 
a Trout takesthe Bait dragging on the Groung, 
either in a muddy or clear Water, when you 
uſe Worms, but a Grayling 9 or 12 inchs 
from the bottom, and had rather riſe, than 
deſcend even to a Ground-bait. 

. As for the leading of the Running-Line 


with Plumbs, you are before taught at Chap, 
3-$ 10, I1, 12, 


' The manner of baiting a great Dew-worm, 


j 3. If you Angle for a great Trout, with a 
| ſcqured Dew-worm, in a muddy Water, 
or one diſcoloured by Rain, bait it thus, wiz, 
the Hook in him towards the tail, ſome 
what above the middle, and out again a little 
below towards the. head,then draw him above 
the whipping or arming of the Hook, then 
= the point again into the head of the 
orm, till it come near the place where the 
int of the Hook firſt came out, then draw 
that part of the Worm, that was above 
the ſhank or arming of the Hook, and ſo fiſh 
with it ; the Hook ſhould be pretty large; 


How to bait two Worms. 


F 4. But if you Angle in a muddy Water 
for Trouts of the uſual fize ( wiz. from 8 to 
12 Inches long) then have two Brandlings, or 


two Mcadow-worms or a Brandling and 
| Gilt-tail 


| HA IA IE 7 7 abr ls 
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Gile-tail on the Hook at once, (which I eſteem 
beſt) and you are to bait- them thus, viz. Run 
the point of the Hook in at the very head of 
he Brandling, and ſo down through his Bo- 

, till it be paſt the knot, or about middle 

the Worm, and then let it out, and ſtrip 
the Worm above the whipping or arming 
(that you may not bruiſe it with your Fin» 
gers) till you have put on the other, by run- 
ning the point of the Hook in below the knot 
or middle of the worm, and upwards through 
his Body towards the head, till it be juſt co 
rered with the head, which being thus done, 
ſip the firſt Worm down over the arming or 
whipping again, till the knots or middles of 
both Worms meet together. Any two Worms 
may be thus baited. 
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How to bait a fingle Worm proper for a 
clear River or Water, and Running» 
Line there. 


— a Ye © & 


© 5. But if you Angle with one Worm on- 
ly on the Hook (which is moſt proper for a 

rout, Salmon Smele, or Grayling, in a clear 
Water, at Running-Line) it is to be batited 
thus, viz. Put the point of the Hook in at the 
very tag of his tail, and run up his Body quite 
over all the whipping or arming, and ſtill 
Trip on almoſt an inch upon the Hair or Line, 
the head and remaining part hanging _ 
(6 WAI 
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wards, and covering the point of the Hooks 
buc many Anglers let the head hang down. 
wards, and che point of the Hook to be bare, 
and fo Angle with it ; but others cover the 
point of the Hook with the Worms head, a 
aforeſaid, but nip off the very tip-end of the 
Worms head, and fo Angle with it: How. 
ever, many highly commend the Angling with 
Running- Line, in a clear Water, for Trouts 
and Salmon Smelts, wich the Worms head 
hanging downwards, and the point of the 
Hook bare, and ſtrike them immediately 
on the firſt bite or Touch of a Trout or Sal 
mon >Smele. 


Hom te Angle in clear Water with 


Running: Line, 


$6. Thus you are to bait the Brandling, 
Gile: tail or Meadow-worm, and only one 
Gilt-tail or ſmall Brandling to be on the Hook 


at a time, well ſcoured, your Hook ny, 


ſmall, your Line ſhould have ewo or three 
the lowermoſt Links or Gildards to be of one 
Hair a-piece, and then one or. two Links of 
ewo Hairs apiece, andthen one of three Hairs, 
and ſo proceed with three and four to the top» 
moſt Link : The Hair ſhould be white, or re 
ther a duskiſh white or grey colour, and the 
Line generally about 2 yards ſhorter than the 
Rad, (vid. before cap. 2. and F 12. 15.) and 
leaded with a ſmall blackiſh Pellet of _—_ 
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Plumb, (wid. cap. 2. $. 10, 17, 12.) thus 
Tackled and Baited, Angle always in the 
Greams, evermore 1n a clear, rather than a 
troubled Water, and always up the Stream 
and River ; ſtill caſting out the Worm before: 
you, with a light one Handed Rod (made of 
Hazle, Yew, and Whale-bone, and 5 yards 
and half long at leaſt) like an Artificial-fly, 
where ſometimes it will be taken at the top, 
or within a very little of the ſuperſicies of the 
Water, and commonly before the light Plumb 
an ſink it to the bottom, both by reaſon of 
the Stream, and thas you muſt always keep 
your Hand and Worm in motion, although 
very ſlowly, by drawing ſtill back towards 
you the Bait,, as if you were Angling with a 
Fly. The Rod muſt be light, pliant, «long, 
nor top-heavy, true and finely made; and it's 
the beſt way of Angling for Trout, Grayling, 
and Salmon Smelts with Worms, in a clear 
Water eſpecially, by many degrees : And, if 
your Conſtitution would endure to lec you 
wade to the Calf of the Leg, or knee, into 
the tail of a ſhallow, clear Stream, and fo 
keep off the Bank, you may almoſt cake what 
Trouts, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts (if the 
River be but plentifully ſtored} you can de« 
fire. However, ſome had rather uſe with the 
like ſmall and fine Tackle, when they Angle 
for Graylings only, with Worms, Cod-bait, 
Aſh-grub, or Dock-worm, a Float of Cork ; 
becauſe they take their Baits beſt 6, or 9, or 

M 12 inches 
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12 inches from the bottom or ground : But ] 
do not fo well approve thereof, as the run. 
ning Line. | 

he manner of Angling in very clear Ri. 
vers, by reaſon of their exceeding brightneſs, 
is very much different from the method com- 
monly uſed in others, which by not being 
near fo tranſparant, but of a more condenſed 
dark Body, admit of ſtronger Tackle, and 
allow a nearer approach to the Stream, and 
are not ſo difficult for Novices, as are our 
more rarified Northern Rivers, which require 
an able and judicious Attiſt, and very fine 
Tackle, with which Wonders may be effeRed 
in a clear Stream ; and this way of Angling 
with a Worm and a ſingle Hair, for 2 link 
next Hook, in| a clear Water, for . Trout, 
Graylings, and Salmon Smelts, is of a m6 
dern Invention, but on frequent Expert 
ments, found ſo advantagious, that it's gene 
rally ſubſtituted (eſpecially from the riſing df 
the Sun until 8 a Clock) inſtead of the Arts 
cial-fly, and by ſome affirmed to be the beſt 
way of killing moſt Fiſh in a clear Stream, 
even the day through. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Float Angling. 


Float Angling. 


Fr. L,Or Float Angling, your Line is to be 

longer than Rod by 2, or 3 foot in 
a River, but ſhorter than the Rod in Pits, 
Ponds, and Mears ; when you Angle for 
Trouts, Graylings, or Salmons Smelts in a 
dear Water, then -but one Hair next the 
Hook, &c. and ſuch a Rod and Line as di- 
reed for a Trout with running Line in a 
dear Water ; but for moſt other Fiſh, and in 
a muddy Water, three Hairs next Hook, and 
of the thickneſs as is before direted, chap. 2. 
$ 14, and 17, and let it be leaded as is di- 
rected, chap. 3. Y ro, 11, 12. But if you 
Angle for the Chub, Carp, Barbel, Tench, 
or Pike, then your Lines muſt be ſtronger 
and your Rod too. 

{ 2. The Bait muſt be proper for the Fiſh 
you Angle for ; your Plumbs fitted to the 
Cork or Float, your Cork to the condition of 
the River you Angle in, that is, to the ſwift» 
aels or ſlowneſs + (vid, before by. 3+ 
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$5,6, 7, 8, 9.) And you muſt caſt the Bait 
up the River, and let it run downwards as far 
as the Rod and Line will ſuffer. In a clear 
Water when you uſe Worms, Bait but with 
one Worm'only. In a muddy or diſcoloured 
Water, Bait with 2 Worms at a time, as is 
before directed. 

If you Angle in a clear Water, the colour 
of your Line muſt be white, or rather a dusk- 
iſh white, or gray colour. But if in a muddy 
Water, or one diſcoloured by Rain, then your 
Line for 2 yards next Hook ought to be of a 
forcel, brown, or of a Cheſnut colour ; and 
the upper part of your Line of white Hair, 

$ 3. This way you may Angle for moſt 
ſorts of Fiſh, and the *Bait muſt drag on the 
Ground for ſome ſorts, eſpecially the Trout, 
Gudgeon, Bream, Barbel, Flounder and $al. 
mon,but forGrayling and Pearch 6 or 9 inchs 
from the bottom, but the Pike, Rutf, Cary, 
Tench, Roch and Bleak at mig Water, fome- 
times lower and ſometimes higher. The Chubis 
often taken with the Bax on the bottom, fome- 
times at mid Water-in hot weather, ſometimes 
at the top. The Dace takes all Ground Baits 
atbottom : Some let the Bait touch the ground 
or bottom, when they Angle for Pearch, 
Tench and Roch in Rivers, and like it beſt, 
although others diſallow thereof, and would 
have the Bait to be about 6 inches from the 
bottom. In Ponds for Roch and Tench, An 
ge always about 2 foot within Water, Ms 
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otton direts to Angle for a Trout with Float, 
and then the Bait to be as near the bottom 
one can, ſo as the Bait drag not, which is 
difficule, if not impoſſible, to be obſerved, by 
reaſon of the declivity of the bottom, and 
unevenneſs thereof in moſt places ; and the 
daily experiment of the running Line, ſhews 
that a Trout will take the Bait at bottom well 
enough. The Eel is never to be Angled for 
with a Float, but always with a Ledger Bait, 
Snigling, Brogling, or Bobbing. 

You may uſe all forts of Baits when you 
Angle with a Float, but Ground Baits and 
Paſtes are moſt uſual, ſometimes Flies for 
Roch within the Water, as the Anr-fly, &c. 

$ 4. Let your Lead neither be ſo heavy, as 
to ſink the Cork or Float, nor ſo light, as not 
with the ſmalleſt couch to make the Cork dip 
under Water ; the infallible Signal of a Bite, 
unleſs the Bait ſtop on Wood, Stones, or 
Weeds, or the Line be entangled on Wood, 
dtones, or Weeds. . | 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Angling at top with a Worm. 


$ 1. JJOr this way you muſt 'uſe a Line lon- 
ger than the Rod, and a Bran 

or a Gilt-tail-worm Tp your Line is to be 

p | 3 
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without Float or Lead. You muſt draw 
your Bait up and down the ſtream, at top of 
the Water, as you do a Cod-bait for Tront: 
In a clear Water and Day, perhaps you may 
take more Trouts and Salmon Smelts than 6+ 
therwile. 


CHAP. XXX 
Of Night Angling. 


$1x.TN the Night uſually the beſt Tronts 
bite, and will rife ordinarily in the 

ſtill deeps; but not fo well in the Streams. 
And although the beſt and largeſt Trouts bite 
in the Night, (being afraid to ſtir, or range 
aboutin the Day time ;) yetI account this way 
of Angling both unwholſom, unpleaſant, and 
very ungentiel, and to be uſed by none bat 
Idle pouching Fellows. Therefore I ſhall fay 
nothing of it, only deſcribe how to lay Night 
Hooks ; which, if you liveccloſe by a River 
fide, or have a large Moat, or Pond at your 
own Houſe, wiil not be unpleafant, ſome- 
times to practiſe. But as for Damming, Grop- 
ing, Spearing, Hanging, Twitcheling, Net- 
g, or Firing by Night, I purpoſely omit 
Re and them efteem co be ufed only by 
rderly and raſcally Fellows, for my 
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this little Treatiſe is not in the leaſt in- 
tended. 


How to lay Night Hooks. 


$ 2. Let him that would lay Night Hooks, 
procure a ſmall Cord 16 yards long, and 
thereunto at equal diſtances tye 5 or 6 Hemp 
Lines, of the thickneſs of the Trowling Line, 
about 18 inches long a-piece, ( but ſo faſten 
or tye them to the Cord, as you may eaſily 
remove or put them to again; ) to each of 
which whip a Hook, and Bait the ſame with 
2 Minnow, Loach, or Bull-head, his Guill 
Fins cut off, or for want of them a ſmall 
Gudgeon, ſmall Roch, Seven Eyes, or ſmall 
Brood of Eels, or Beef, or Pith or Marrow in 
an Ox, or Cow's Back-bone; and if you Bait 
with any Fiſh, put the point of the Hook in 
at the Tail and out at the Mouth, the Head of 
the Fiſh reſting in the Hooks bent, and cover 
the point of the Hook with a ſmall Worm, 
and then to.one end of the Cord faſten or tye 
a Stone, or a Lead weight about 2 pounds in 
weight ; and throw it croſs the River in ſome 
ſtill deep, or at the tail or ſide of a Stream 
that's deep ; and the other end faſten to ſome 
Bough or Stick, on the Water bank you ſtand 
on; andinthe Morning you'll not fail to find 
Fiſh caught, Some put their Hemp Line 
through a great Needle, and put the Needles 
point in at the Fiſhes Mouth they Baic with, 
M 4 and 
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and our at his Tail, and then let the Bair 
or fall down to the Hooks bent, che Head 
being downwards, and tye the Baits Tail tg 
the Line with Thread, and then tye the top 
of the Hemp Line to the Cord,” and ſo pro. 
ceed as before, &c. 

* | $3. This way you'll take Eels, Chubs, large 
Trouts, and Pike ; but if- you lay for Pike, 
let not your Bait go to the bottom, but with 
a Float keep the Bait about a foot from the 
bottom. For other Filth let the Bait couch the 
bottom, which Lead will cauſe. Your great 
Lob-worm is as good a Bait as any for Night 
Hooks, only if you lay them in Rivers, per- 
haps the ſmall Fiſh may pull your Bait off, 
and miſs being taken. Therefore it's beſt to 
uſe Minnows, | Loaches, Bull-heads, ſmall 
Gudgeons, Bleakes, ſmall Roches, ſmall Daces, 
Seven Eyes, &c. in Rivers at Night Hooks. 


— 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Obſervations on mid Water, and 
Ground Angling. 


NA 7 Hen you Angle with running Line, 
, ''V (which is always to be without 
any Float) kgep your Line ſo ſtraight, that it 
only permit your Lead to touch the Ground, 
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and thereon roul (without any heſitation, or 
jogging) and no more: So in Float Angling, 
keep your Line as ſtraight as poſſible, ſuffer- 
top I ing none of ic to fall or lie in the Water, but 
ro- & what is inevitable, becauſ> it as well ſcares 
Fiſh, as hinders the nimble jerk of the Rod 
rge El when you ſtrike ; but if, as 1ometimes you 
ke, Fl cannot avoid, but ſome litt!e will lie in the 
ich BY Water, then keep it in the Stream above the 
the © Float, by no means below it; and let your 
the © Bait always, eicher ar Float or running Line! 
cat © or any other way of Angling whatſoever, fall 
ht tly firſt into the Warer, without any di- 
er- EF ſturbance, circling, or plunging in the Water, 
ff, & lictle as you poſlibly can ; and let as little 
to F of the Line as you can, fall with the Bait into 
all Y che Water. | 
5, ib When you Angle at Ground for ſmall 
Fiſh, as Gudgeons; or at mid Water for Roch 
and Bleak, put 2 or 3 Hooks on your Line, 
- | the one about 8 or 9 inches lower than the 
other, which you may do, by having 2 or 3 
Gildards, or Links arm'd, or whip'd with 
Hooks, and tied at the lowermoſt Water 
4 | Knot. Thus you may put on 2 or 3 different 
Baits, ar:d you'll try with more eaſe and leſs 
time which is beſt caken ; and often catch 2 
or 3 at once. You may alſo have one Bait 
e | for ſuch as feed cloſe upon the Ground, as 
Gudgeon, Flounder, &c. And another for 
ſuch asfeed alitele higher, as Roch, Dace, &c. 
But if your Bait be'to run on the —_— 
as 
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( as for Gudgeon ) you muſt have a fair Say 
dy bottom, free from Wood, Stones andff 
Weeds: Your Lead is always to be on thefifif 
lowermoſt link. the 

$ 3. Give all Fiſh time to take and ſwdlfi « 
low the Bait, eſpecially Pike, Pearch, Gudy 
geon, and, in a muddy Water, Trout, beings 
not over haſty, unleſs you Angle with ſuch 
tender Baits as will not endure nibling at, bufihe 
muſt upon every touch be ſtruck at; (s 
Paſtes, Sheep's Blood, Flies, &-c. which ar 
taken away at the firſt pull of the Fiſh, ) and 
therefore at firſt pull oblige you to try yout 
Fortune. But the Roch generally nibbleths 
the Bait, and foes not bite ſurely ; but if he 
does bite ſurely, then it's commonly a very 
good one: Therefore ſtrike at the firſt couch 
when you Angle for him. 

$ 4. Angle Bo all ſorts of Fiſh in the plac 
they moſt frequent, and where their hauns 
are deſcribed to be; and at the proper ſeaſon 
and times of biting, and when the Fiſh are in 
ſeaſon, ( all which you may be perfealy in 
formed of, in the particular Chapter of each 
Fiſh ; ) and with ſuitable Tackle and Baits. 

$ 5. When you Angle with Worm in 
a clear Water, ſometimes put after the 
Worm, and on the point of the Hook a Cod 
baic, Earth-bob, Clap-bait, or Gentle, or 
Waſp. 

$6. When you uſe Paſtes, or | any very 
tender Baits, have a ſmall Hook, quick Ew 

nim 
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Mlimble Rod, and that a little ſtiff, and a rea- 
indy Hand, or all will be loft, both bait and 
hefriſh ; which muſt in ſuch caſe be ſtruck at, 
the very firſt touch or pull. 

F 5. Many when they Angle for Trouts, or 

ud-BSdlmon Smelts in a clear Water, ſtrike as ſoon 
is they have bir; { which I commend ) and 
te bice is eaſily perceiv'd by the motion of 
bulthe Rods point, or Line. 
«ff $8. When you Angle at Ground for Sal- 
mons, pur 2 or 2 Garden- worms well ſcoured 
on your Hook at once, and diſpoſe your ſelf 
s when you Angle at Ground for a Trout. 

($9. If you Angle for Pearch or Trout, and 
catch Minnows, be aſſured thar neither Pearch 
or Trouts are there, becauſe they are great 
devourers of Minnows and ſmall Fiſh. 

F 10 Whenever you Angle, either at mid 
Water or Ground, and have bit, be ſure 
you ſtrike Genely and ſtraight upwards, if 

flibly you can, which you may eaſily do, 
if you be not obſtructed by having Wood, or 
Trees over you. 

F 11, Uſe not a great Hook for a ſmall 
Bait, nor a ſmall Hook for a great Bait. 

J $12. The running Line is uſed only for 
0 Trouts, Graylings and Salmon Smelts; and 
-| fome uſe it for Gudgeons, and the running 
'F Line without any Float thereon; and about 
half length of Rod, is proper only for Streams 
and quick running Waters, and not for flow 
and mild Rivers, whoſe current is not ſwift. 

g I'2, When, 
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$ 13. Whenever you Angle with the run 
ning Line, ( which is always to be withou 
any Float on it) with Worms in a clear 
Water, the Worm ought to be a Guilt-tall 
Marſh-worm, or ſmall Brandling wel! ſcoured, 
and one only to be on the Hook at a time; 
and your Bait is always to be caſt up the River 
and Stream, and kept in a gentle motion, by 
drawing your Bait towards you, and without 
the Leads faſtning or joging on the bottom, 
although it muſt couch the bottom ; having 1, 
or 2 at moſt, ſmall Pellets for your Plumb, 
and thoſe not too heavy, but ſo as may be 
carried eaſily with the current of the Water, 

$ 14. When you Angle with running Line 
and Worm, either in a muddy or clear Wz 
ter, let your Bait be always in a gentle mo- 
tion, Your Lead or Plumb ſeldom or not atal 
ſticking, or faſtning on the bottom 3 and 
when your Line is run as far as the Rod wil 
permic it, and to its utmoſt extent, then 
draw it out gently, and not haſtily, and youll 
often have a Trout take the Bait at its riſing 
from the Ground. 

$ 15. When you Angle in a very Stony Ri 
yer that's clear, with the running Line, the 
Stones are apt to rub the ſmall Pellet, or Lead 
Plumb bright, and that ſcares away Fiſh: 
Therefore, when it does ſo, put on'other 
Lead that is black, and take away the fot 
mer. 

$ 16. id, chap. 7. 5-25. Whenever yu 

Angle 
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Angle for Barbel, Carp, Tench, Bream, 
Pearch, Gudgeon, Ruff and Flounder, uſe a 
Float and Lead at your Line. The like do 
for Roch, Dace, and Bleak, if you Angle for 
them within Water, and not at top with a 


fly. 


—_ — 


CH AP. XXXIL 
Angling with a Ledger-bait. 


(1, — perſons ( eſpecially when tried, 

and mindful to reſt cheir wearied 
Limbs) betake themſelves to Angle with a 
Ledger-bait, which is, when a Bait always 
reſts in one fixed or certain place; and is fo 
called in oppoſition to other Baits, that are 
always walking or in motion, thence called 
walking Baits. The manner of the Ledger- 
bait is thus. 

F 2. Take off your Cotk from your Float 
Line, it being Leaded as uſually ; and within 
half a yard of the top of che Line, wrap 
about it a thin Plate of Lead, r inch broad and 
an inch and a halt long ; then put your Line 
to your Rod, and bait ypur Hook, and caſt 
the ſame. into a very g .ntle Stream, or ſtill 


low draught, and there let the Bait link, 
| I 
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' reft on the bottom : You either firmly he 
Ing the Rod, or ſticking the thick end then 
In the Rivers Bank, and cither, ſtanding 


ſitting by ir, you will perceive, by the moti 
of the Lead on the Lines top, when you 

bit. This way you may Angle for all ſort 
Fiſh whatſoever, eſpecially the Chub and Ba 
Let Ledpger-baits for the Pike be always kenlllk 
at leaſt, a foot from the bottom, by the heh 
of a Float. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Treats of Natural Fly- Angling 
Dibbing. 


Cr. Neling with the Natural Fly (whid 
A iScall'd Dibbing, Denali or Dib 
ling)is firſt to be ſpoken to; and ir will ſerre 
as an Introduction to Angling with the Amt-J1 
ficial Fly. 0 
$ 2. Dibbing is always performed on theYt 
very ſurface, or top of the Water, or ſomeJn 
times by permitting the Bait to ſink 2 or} 
inches into the Water, but chat ſeldom, ut- 
les you join a Cod-bait, or Clap-bait with 
Gd Oak-fly, for Trout or Chub, 
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ug $ 3. This Dibbing is performed with any 
reffihert of Natural Fly, but principally with the 
reen-drake and Stone-fly, or with the Oak- 
and Cod-baits, or with Fern-fly, forabout 
en days in May, for a Trout, but the Fern- 
y is good forthe Chub all the Summer z or 
you may dib with Cod-baits, Clap-baits, Can- 
centers, Palmers, Catterpillars, Graſs-hoppers 
ichicheir Legs and utmoſt Wings taken off, Oak- 
2m and Hawthorn-worm, or Grub, and 
ſometimes with an Artifical Green-drake or 
__ Iktone-fly. Someoften pull off the uppermoſt 
Wings of the Fern-fly, when they uſe it in 
Dibbing for a Trout. 
$4. The Salmon Trout, Grayling, Bleak, 
Chub, Roch and Dace, are the only Fiſh that 
will take Flies, the four firſt take the Natural 
2 fly no better than the Dub-fly, except in ve- 
ry hot, calm Weather, or in the Evening © 
a hot day, at which times it's moſt proper to 
db; the reſt take Natural Flies either at top, 
hicQſor under, or within the Water, and ſometimes 
ib-Fa Dub-fly, eſpecially if a Cod-bait, Oak- 
r7egworm, .Clap-bait or Gentle be joyned with it. 
m-S The Dace takes Flies beſt at top of the Water, 
or within an inch therefore, but the Roch 
theFtakes Flies beſt within the Water a foot or 
n&-f more deep ſometimes, 
C } 
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Dibbing for Trout, or Grayling, 


S 5. Dibbing for Trout or Grayling is per. 
formed with a Line about half lengthy of Rod, 
if the Air be ſtil, or with 6ne almoſt as logp 
as Rod, if there be a Wind to carry it fron 
you (have four Hairs next Hook for Trout 
but five or ſix for the Chub) wherein alway 
have the Fly play, or Fly on the very top « 
the Water before you, up and down the Ri 
yer, as the Wind ſerves; and Angle as near 
as you can tothe Baiikot the ſame ſide where: 
on you ſtand, although where you ſee a Fih 
riſe near you, you may guide'your quick Fly 
over him, whether in the middle, or on the 
contrary ſide ; and if you are pretty well ou 
of ſight, either by kneeling or the interpolwſt 
tion of a Bank or Buſh, you may almoſt bl 
ſure to raiſe and take him too, if it be preſent 
ly done; the Fiſh will otherwiſe, peradvewh 
ture be removed to another place, if it be in 
the {till deeps, where he is always in motion; 
and roving up and down for prey, thoughinh 
a Sream you may always almoſt, eſpecially 
if there be a good Stone near, find him in the 
ſame place. You may likewiſe dib with the 
Water-cricket, or Creeper, in the Streams 
in the Month of 4pril; above an inch of cheÞ 
Line ( at moſt ) is not to be ſuffered to touch 
the Water in dibbing ; therefore you may be 
{tronger tackled, likewiſe in this kind of An- 
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gling, you are to expect the biggeſt Fiſh, and 
Avanting length to = him Line after he is 
ſiruck, you mult te torced to tug for't; there- 
PerBfore your Line may be ſtronger. 
od [ heard an Angler lately, highly commend 
8: Dibbing Line made of white Virginal 
Wyre, the brittleneſs or ſtiffneſs of ic being 
i aliay'd and temper'd, by laying the ſame 
won clear hot Coles of Fire, for ſome ſmall 
Name, which will cauſe the Wyre to be more 
tough, and not ſo apt to ſnarl, or break. 


— 


How to bait the May-fly for Dibbing. 
(6. The Green-drake and Stone-fly, all al- 


ww to be May-flies ; therefore take one of 
hem (for commonly two are uſed) and pur 
he point of che Hook into the thickeſt part of 
' be Wis Body, under one of his Wings, run it di- 
nt-Mreftly through, and out at the other ſide, lea- 
ng him ſpitted croſs on the Hook, then ta- 
ing the other, put him on after the ſame 
manner, buc with his head the contraty way, 
0 which poſture they will live on the Hook, 
nd play with their Wings a quarter of an 
our, and let chem but jult couch the ſuper- 
Ides or top of the Water ; but if you dib with ' 
1 Oak-fly and a Cod-bait, put the Oak-fly 
che Þn length ways in under his Head, and out at 
uch Wis tail, and a Cod-baic on point of the Hook, 
' bend ler chem ſink a little inco the Water, and 
\n-Wiey are a killing m, eſpecially in ſome Ri- 


Veis, 
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vers. And obſerve, that you may bait am 


other two Flies after che ſame manner ; and 
let me inform you of this Secret, that if Fi 


ME .. 


'will not very well take your Natural Stong 


fly at Dibbing, then if you pull away hi 
Wings, and Angle with him within the We 
ter, about mid Water, as or near the bottom, 
in a clear Water, as you ſome times 

with a Cod-bait, that Trouts, Salmon Smelg, 
&c, will very eagerly tzk2 it. X 


Dibbing for Chubs. 


$ 7. In hot Weather, and in a clear Water, 


' you'll find Chubs often floating near, or a 


the top of the Water, then pet ſecretly behind 
ſome Tree or Buſh, ſtanding as free from mo 
tion as rp let your Hook hang a foal 
ſhort of the Water, to the end you may re 

your Rod on ſome Buſh or Bough of a Tre, 
and the Chub in all probability will ſink down 
towards the bottom of the Water, at firſt 

or ſhadow of the Rod, and would ſo do, if 
Bird fly over him, yet preſently riſes to the 
top again, ſoaring there, till frighted by ſome 
ſhadow ; look out the beſt, moving your Ro 
as gently as a Snail to that you incend to catd, 
let your Bait fall gently on the Water 5 or6 
inches before him, and he'll ſeldom refuſe the 
Bait. You may Angle thus with Caterpillan, 
Oak-worm, Aſh-fly and Cod-bait, or an} | 
Worm bred on Herbs, Plants or Trees, Clap 
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proper for the Streams only, and that early 
But if there be a whiſtling Wind in the Even- 


wy wg, Dib in the 48 with an Arrificial 
2 
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bait, Crabtree-worm, Hawthorn-worm, young 
brood of Whaſps, Hornets and Humble-bees, 
Fern-flies, Grafs-hopper, Beetles, Great Moth 
that flys abroad in Gardens in a Summers E- 
vening, and hath a great head like an Owl, 
with whitiſh Wings, and a yellowiſh Body, 
Houſe-cricket, Black-bee, &c. Take off the 
Legs and uppermoſt Wings of the Black-bee, 
Beetle, Graſs-hopper or Cricket, ſometimes 
when you uſe them ; do the like to the Fern- 
fly ſometimes ; and have two or three ſorts of 
Baits on the Hook at once, as a Fern-fly, Clap- 
bait and Waſp; and if you be on the ſide of a 
Stream when you Angle, let the Baic fink a 
foot or 2,and he'll often take irc withia Water. 


Rules for Dibbing. 


$ r, You muſt always Dibina clear Water, 
an on'the ſurface or top thereof, and you are 

hex, to have Lead or Float on the Line; a 
hot, calm day, or in the Evening of a hee day, 
5s the moſt proper time, and in {till deeps, ra- 
ther than Streams, but ſometimes in Streams 
or ſides thereof, when the Warer is clearing 
aker a Flood eſpecially. You may dib wich 
the Green-drake both in Streams and ſtills, all 
hours of the day; but the Stone-fly is moſt 


ate, and not in the mid time of the day : 


Stone- 
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Stone-fly, where and when it will murder, 
and the beſt Fiſh then and there riſe ; no mat. 
ter how late, ſo you can ſee the Fly. Some. 
eines you may pull off the Wings of the 
Stone-fly, and Angle within Water with, 
and it will be ſometimes taken better tharsthe 
Stone-fly with Wings on, eſpecially in Streams 
near bottom. 

$ 2. When you bait any ſort of Fly, Ik 
your Fingers be dry, and not wet or moiſt 
leſt you ſpoil the Fly, eſpecially if tender. 

$ 2. Keep out of light, if poſlible ; for two 
Fiſh fine and far off, is the great Rule in al 
manner of Fly-Angling for if a Fiſh be com 
ing towards a Fly, and peceive one, hel 
turn ſhort; therefore keep your Fly gently 
moving on the top of the Water, as if 
were alive, your ſelf out of ſight. 

$ 4. When you Dib for Chub, Roch, Dace, 
move not the Fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the 
Fiſh coming towards it, but rather after 
or two ſhort and ſlow Removes, ſuffer the 
Fly to glide gently with the Current towards 
the Fiſh, or if in a ſtanding or very flow We 
ter,draw the Fly flowly,nct direaly upon him, 
but floping and ſide-ways by him, which will 
make him more eager, leſt it eſcape him ; for 
if you move it nimbly and quick, they will 
not (being Fiſh of flow motion ) follow s 
the Trout will. | 

$ 5. When Chub, Roch and Dace ſhew 


themſclyes on the top of the Water, on a pal 
106 
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ſhine day, they are eaſily caught with Baits 
roper for them ; and you may almoſt chooſe 
Fom amongſt them which you pleaſe to take. 
te Roch cakes Flies beſt within the Water, but 
hi, BN Dace on the top. Chub, Roch, and Dace will 
"eB metimes take an Artificial Fly ; bur they - 
a take it better, if you put a Cod-bait, Earth- 
bob, Clap-bait or Gentle at point of the Hook, 
le or an Oak-worm, Hawthorn-worm, Cole- 
lt, wort-worm, or a Cabbage-worm. The Qak- 
* | worm, Hawthorn-worm, &c. is full as good 


WY on the top of the Water, as under, or than 
al & the Fly it ſelf, and more defired by them. 
MY $7. Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smelts 
elY will cake an Artificial-fly very well at Dib- 
tl bing; particularly beſt the Green-dake, and 
 & likewiſe the Stone-fly, early or late in the 
Evening ; and if you could but hit the colour 
«& Ff of the Oak-fly aright, and join a Cod-bait, 
be F either Nacural or Artificial, there would be 
* no great need of the Natural Oak-fly. If you 
XJ dib for Salmon Smelts, Chub, Roch, or Dace 
& with the Dub-fly, put on a Cod-bait, Clap- 
4 al, Waſp, or Gentle at point of the 
k 


il $8. In a calm, you will not have ſo much 
oF Sport even with Dibbing, as in a whiſtling 
Il i of Wind, both becauſe you then are not 

0 eaſily diſcovered by the Fiſh, and alſo then 
but few Flies can lie on the Water; for 
where they have ſo much choice, they will 
hot be ſo eager and forward to riſe at a Bait, 
N 3 thag 
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that both the ſhadow of your Rod, Body, nay 
very Line, in a hot, calm Day, will in ſpite 
of your beſt caution, render fſuſpeted to 
them; but eyen then in the ſwift Streams 
with the Green-drake, or Stone-fly, or other 
Natural-fly proper for the River, Seaſon and 
Fiſh you dib for : By ſitting patiently behind 
a Buih you may do execution. 

$ 9, All Fiſh take the Fly, ſometims 
beſt at top of the Water, at another. time 
much better a little under the ſuperficies of 
the Water. Therefore, if they will not rife 
at the top, try them a little under; but Chub 
and Roch will frequently take the Fly with- 
in Water, and the Dace at the top of the 
Water, or within any inch or 2 of it, 

C 10. Fiſh never eagetly riſe at any Fly, 
until that kind come to the Rivers ſide, which 
all Flies do before they die, to moiſten their 
Bodies and Wings, and from the Buſhes and 
Herbs skip and play upon the Water, where 
they are ſnapt up by the Fiſh. 

pd 11. To know what Flies Fiſh take, beat 
on the Buſhes on the Rivers Bank, and ſee 
what Fly falls, and Fiſh take beſt, and that 
uſe, vid. cap. 7. 11. cap. 4. 35. 

$ 12. You may Dibble with the Oak-fly, 
Oak-worm, Fern-fly, (for Trouts only about 
to Days in ſome part of May, and ſometimes 
take of the Fern-flies uppermoſt Wings ; but 
uſe the Fern-fly for Chub all the Summer ;) 
Green-drake, Teone-fiy , Graſhopper, ay 

u 
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bud and Graſhopper, Oak-fly ; and thereun- 
to put on point of the Hook a Cod-baic, or 
Clap-baic, or any other Fly. proper for the 
River, Seaſon and Fiſh. Your Line being 
about 2 yards long, ſtanding behind a Tree 
or Buſh, or over any deep hole where the 
Trout, or Fiſhes hold is ; and make the Bait 
ſtir, or move up and down on the top of the 


Water, as if it were alive; ſtill keeping your 
ſelf out of ſight. Andif there be Trouts, in 


me 

of Þ a hot Day, or eſpecially in the Evening of a 
iſe © hot Day, you may have Sporr. 

uw $F 13. You may Anplewith che Oak-worm, 
th- & Hawthorn-worm, Cod-bait, or Clap-bait at 


top of the Water, ſometimes as a Dub-fly, if 
you ſet on the ſhank of the Hook when you 
whip it, about a Straws breadth from its 
Head, a Hogs Briſtle as is directed for Cod- 
bait, chap. 4. I 13, and at the Head of the 
Hook a pair of Artificial Wings. 


— 
A 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Treats of Artificial Fly-Anglieg. 


Ow I ſhall treat of Artificial, Dub-fly, 
or Caſt-fly Angling, ( for ſo it's ſtiled 
in ſeveral places:) And herein I find no ſmall 
difficulty by written diretions, perfectly (al- 
N 4 . though 
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though I ſhall attempt it) to teach any (though 
as ingenious as may be) how to make an 
Artificial, or Dub-fly. Therefore the beſt 
and readieſt way is, to procure ſome 5kil. 
ful Fly-Angler to let you ſee one made; and 
by obſerving the following Rules, and 
then your own Experience and Obſervati- 
ons, in a ſhort time will make you a |per- 
fet Artiſt, The great difficulty is, to ob- 
tain the right colour ofthe Fly, Fiſh, at the 
inſtant of your Angling, then take, which 
none can make a general deſcription of, be- 
cauſe ſeveral Rivers and Soils produce feve- 
ral and divers Flies; as the Boggy have one 
ſort particular to them; the Clay, Gravelly 
and Mountainous Country and Rivers others; 
and- the Mellow lighe Soil different from 
them all, but much earlier in ſome placs 
and River than others: Nay, in Wales, and 
in ſome other Countries, there are peculiar 
Flies proper to the particular place and Coun- 
try. And my own Expeitence has abundantly 
ſatisfied me, that almoſt in. every River the 
Flies vary in Colour, Kind, Shape, or Pro- 
portion ; and that in all places the ſome ſort 
of Flies are taken, much earlier in ſome Rivers 
and Years than others; nay in the very fame 
River and Year, I have known the Stone-fly 
taken a Month, or more earlier at 5 or 6 
Miles diſtance lower, than higher up the fame 
River. For thoſe very Flies that uſe to aps 
pear about, and on the Water in one Mopth 
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of the Year, may the ſucceeding Year com© 
almoſt a Month ſooner, or later, as the ſam© 
Year proves colder or hotter ; for Sun-ſhiny 
weather and warm Springs brings them ear» 
lier, but in colder weather they are later. 

Sometimes Fiſh change their Fly ( but not 
uſually) once or twice in one Day, but or- 
dinarily they ſeek not for another ſort of Fly, 
till they have for ſome Days even glutred 
themſelves with former kind, which is com- 
monly when thoſe Flies are near death, and 
ready to go out. For Fiſh contemn the Flies 
until they be at the beſt; and have the greateſt 
appetite for them when moſt plentiful z and, 
"when that ſort grow old and decay, and ano- 
ther kind or fort cometh in abundantly, then 
they change. 

Therefore the Angler having obſerved and 
found the Fly Fiſh moſt affect, at the very 
preſent time, let him make one as like it as 
pollibly he can in Colour, Shape and Piopor- 
tion of Body and Wings ; and for his better 
imitation, ler him lay the natural Fly before 
him, and try how near Art can come unto, 
or difſemble Nature, by an equal Symmetry 
and Commixture of Colours. The better to 
attain, which end, the Angler muſt always 
have in readineſs a large Magazine Bag, or 
Budget, plentifully furniſhed with the fol- 
lowing materials. Viz. 
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Bears 
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Bears Hair, 


$ r. Bears Hair of diverſe Colours and 
Shades, are the moſt excellent Dubbing ; « 
Gray, Dun, light Coloured, ſad Coloured, 
and bright ſhining Bears Hair, and bright 
Brown Bears Hair. 6 


Ls 


Camels Hair. 


$ 2. Camels Hair fad, light, and of a 
middle, or indifferent Colour, 


Badger Hair, 


$ 2. Badgers Skin Hair, that is, the brown- 
iſh ſoft Fur, which is on ſome part of the 
Badpers Skin, is very good Dubbing, after the 
Skin is tewed in the Skinners Lime-pits, 'and 
ſo is the Blackiſh. 


Spaniel Hair. 


$ 4. Spaniels ſoft Fur and Hair of diverſe 
- Colours, and parts of the Spaniel, as on the 
Ear, &c. as Brown, fad Brown, light Brown, 
Blackiſh, and perfect Black. 


Dogs 


—— — — 
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Dogs Farr. 


F 5. Get the like Colours from a Water 
and from a long-coated Cur, and a 
mooth-coated Cur. 


Flogs Down. 


(6. Be ſure to procure from Butchers, or 
others, Black, Red, Whiciſh and Sanded Hogs 
Down, ſuch as is combed from the Roots of 
the Hair,or Briſtles of Hogs of choſe Colours, 
or of ſpots on them of thoſe Colours. And 

ou may get the Dyer to dye the White Hogs 
wn of any Colour you judge convenient, 
and it's excellent ; becauſe it both ſhines well, 
and is ſtiff, and proper for the Water, and 
lively. 


Sheeps Wool. 


F 5. Sheeps Wooll of all colours both Natu- 
ral and Artificial, get the courſeſt Sheeps 
Wooll, and the Dyer ( eſpecially the Silk- 
Dyer) will make it you of any colour you 
judge convenient, and ſuch as will beſt abide 
in the Water ; for all your colours ſhould 
have that property, 


Mobairs 
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Mohairs. 


$8. Mohairs of all colours, eſpecially the 
following, viz. Black, Blew, Purple, White 
Violet coloured, Habella, and Philomot, 
loured Mobairs, Yellow, Tawny, &c, 


Cow Fairs. 


& o, Get ſofrc Hair and Furs from the Flank 
and other ſolt parts of a Black Cow, Red 
Cow, and Brended Cow, and of theſe hare 
Brown, ſad Brown, lighe Brown, and perfea 
Black Hair and Furs, 


Canlets, 


C 10. Get pieces of Calmets both Hair and 
Worſted of all colours, eſpecially the follow. 
ing, viz. Blew, Yellow, Dun, Brown, dark 
Brown, light Brown, Red, Violet, Purple, 
Black, dark Brown, ſhining Camlet, dark Vi- 
olet, Horſe-Fleſh, Pink and Orange colourd, 


Abortive Colts, and Calves Hair. 


F 11. Reſort to a Skinners Lime-pit, and 
there get Hair of various colours, and you 
may pet moſt excellent Dubbing of Caſtling 
Skins of Calves, and Colts that are Tewed; 


and ſeveral, colours and ſhades of one Shin : 
0 
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ſo of Cuſhions made of ſuch Skins that have 
been neatly Tewed in the Skinners Lime-pit: 


ſo of Abortive Skins of Colts and Calves, at 
Sinners Lime-pits Tewed, &c. 


Fars. 


F 12. Furs of the enſuing Animals, wiz. 
Furs of Squirrels, and Squirrels- Tail, Black 
Cats-Tail, Yellow dun Cat, Hares Neck 


nks F Fern colour, White Weaſels-Tail, Mole, Black, 
\cd | Rabbet, Yellow Rabbet, Down of a Fox 
ave # Cub, Aſh coloured at the Roots, Fur of an 
&& # Old Fox, Fur of an Old Otter, and Fur of 


an Otter Cub, Blackiſh and Brown ſoft Fur, 
and Hair of a Badgers Skin, that has been 
Tewed in a Skinners Lime-pit, Marterns 
Yellow Fur, Filmerts Fur, Ferrets Fur. 


Hackles, 


F 13. Hackles (which are Feathers about a 
Cock or Capons Neck, and ſuch as hanging 
down on each ſide, next a Cock or Capons 
Tail) of all colours, as the Red, Dun, Yel- 
lowiſh, White Orange coloured, and perfet 
Black, theſe are of eſpecial uſe to make the 


d Palmer-fly, or Inſe& called by ſome Wool- 
UF beds. 


Feather : 
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Feathers. 


$ 14. Feathers of all fort of Fowls, and 
all colours, as Feathers on the Back, and 
ther parts of the wild Mallard; or Drake, and 
Feathers of a Partridge, and of a Partridgs 
Tail, and Feathers of a Brown Hen, Throſtls 
wing, and Feathers got from the Quills and 
Pens of the wings of Shepſtares, Stares & 
Starling, Fieldfare, and Throſtle, The Pes 
cocks Herle, Feathers of a Herons Neck, 
the top or Cop of a Plover, or Lapwing 
which will make the Black Gnat, the Black 
Feather of an Oſtridge or Eſtridge, and thok 
_ of various Dyed colours, which Children and 
others wear in Caps, Feathers from Quills in 
a Blackbirds Wing and Tail, the Black Dow 
of a Water-coot,and Feathers of all other Co- 
Jours and Birds, &c. 


Cadows and Blanckets. 


$ 15. Of Outlandiſh Eadows, and Blanck 
ets of diverſe colours, are very often got & 
cellent Dubbing, ſo of Cuſhions made of 
Abortive Skins of Colts, and Calves, and of 
Badgers Skins Tewed, &c. 


Silks. 


C 16. Silk of all colours, ſmall, but very 
ſtrong. Wire, 


$8.9 i 
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Wire, and Twiſt. 


( 17. Silver-Twiſt, Gold-Twiſt, Silver-Wire, 
Gold-Wire. 
.F 18. A ſharp and neat pair of Sciſlars. 


How to make a Dub- Fly, 


Theſe materials being ready, you may 
make your Fly after the following manner, 
being the moſt exact way of all others and it's 
performed thus, viz. You are firſt to hold the 
Hook faſt betwixt the fore Finger and Thumb 
of your left Hand, with the back of the ſhank 
upwards, and the point towards your Fingers 
end ; then take a ſtrong ſmall Silk of the co- 
lour of the Fly you intend to make, (or at 
leaſt of the moſt predominant colour of the 
Fly, if ic be of diverſe colours) wax it well 
with Wax of the ſame colour too, (to which 
end you are always to have Wax of all colours 
about you) and draw it betwixt your Finger, 
and Thumb, to the head of the ſhank, and 
then whip it ewice or thrice about "the bare 
Hook, which, you muſt know, is done, both 
to prevent ſlipping, and alſo,chat the ſhank 
of the Hook may not cut the Hairs of your 
Tought; Gildard or Line; (which ſometimes 
it will otherwiſe do) which being done, take 
your Line, ahddraw it likewiſe betwixt your 
Finger and Thumb, holding the Hook fo faſt 
a only to ſuffer it to paſs by, until you have 
the 
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the knot of your Tought almoſt tothe middle 
of the ſhank of the Hook, on the inſide of it, 
then whip your Silk twice or thrice about both 
Hook and Line, as hard as the ſtrength of the 
Silk will permir, which being done, ftripthe 
Feather for the Wings, proportionable to the 
bigneſs of your Fly, placing that ſide down. ' 
wards, which grew uppermoſt before, upon 
the back of the Hook, leaving ſo much. only 
as to ſerve for the length of the Wing of the 
point of the Plume, lying revers'd from the 
end of the ſhank upwards, then whip ;your 
Silk twice or tlirice about the Root-end of the 
Feather, Hook and Tought, which being done, 
clip off the root-end of the Feather cloſe by 
the arming or whipping, and then whip the 
Silk faſt and firm about the Hook and Tought, 
until you come to the bend of the Hook, but 
not further (as ſome do, and thereby make a 
very unhandſom, unnatural and ſhapeleſs Fly) 
which being done, cut away the end of the 
Tought or Gildard, and faſten it, andthen take 
your Dubbing which is to make the body of 
your Fly, as much as you think convenient, 
and holding it lighely, with your Hook betwixt 
the Finger and Thumb of your left hand; 
take your Silk with the Right, and ewiſtingit 
berwixt the Finger and Thumb of that Hand, 
the Dubbing will ſpin it ſelf about che Silk, 
which, when it has done, whip it about the 
armed Hook backward, till you come to the 
ſetting on of the Wings, and then takethe = 


> 
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ther for the Wings, and divide it equally into 
wo parts, and turn them back towards the 
hend of the Hook, the one on the one ſide, 
and the other on the other of the ſhank, hold- 
ing them faſt in that poſture berwixt the Fore- 
finger and Thumb of your left Hand, which 
"Ydone, warp them fo down, as to ſtand, and 
ſope, towards the bend of the Hook ; and ha- 
ring warpt up to the end of the ſhank, hold 
the Fly faſt berwixt the Finger and Thumb of 
your lefe Hand, and then take che Silk be- | 

wixt the Finger and Thumb of your right - 


Hand, and where the wraping ends, pince or. 


nip ie with your Thumb-nail againſt your Fins? 
, and ſtrip away the remainder of your: 
Lubin from the Silk, and then with the bare 
filk whip it once or twice about ; make the 
Ning to ſtand in due order, faſten and cuc 
itoff ; after which, with the point of a 
Needle, raiſe up the dubbing gently Hom the 
warp, twitch or clip off the ſuperfluous Hairs 
of your dubbing, leave the Wings of an equal 
length ( your Fly will never elſe ſwim true ) 
the work is done. Thus you are to make 
the Dub-fly ; But a Palmer-fly, or Wool-bed 
6s made of a Capon, or Cocks Hackle, twirl- 
ed on Silk, and warp'd abour the Hook, and 
ether with, or without any Wings, and ſome- 
times a lictle dubbing under the Hackle. 
$0 that you ſee, by this particular Dire» 
0n, That you are Firſt, to hold your Hook 
ad Line ; Secondly, There are to be two or 
\ " © three 
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three whips about the bare Hook; Thirdly, 
Joyn the Hook and Line; Fourthly, Put & 
your Wings ; Fifthly, Twirle and lap on your 
dubbing ; Sixthly, Work it up towards the 
head; Seventhly, Part the Wings ; Eighth, 


Nip off theſuperfluous dubbing from the Sik© - 


Ninthly, Faſten ; Tenthly, Trim and adj 
the Fly: | | 


Rules for Dub-flies and its Angling, 


Cr. In making Dub-flies, chiefly obſery: 


and imitate the Belly of the Fly, for that @ 
lour Fiſh moſt take notice of, as being mdf 
im their Eye; and let the Wings of the Fy 
always be of an equal length, elſe the'F 
will not {wim right and true, b. 
' $2, When you try how to fit the colar 
of the Fly, wet the dubbing, leſt you be mi 
ftaken; for although, when dry, they e 
atly ſuit the colour of the Fly ; yet the 
ter alters moſt colours, and will make the 
brighter or darker. | 

d 2. Always make yourDubies on 2 Stt 
ſhine Day ;-and te know the exact colourt 
your dubbing, hold the fame betwixt you 
Eye and the Sun, and you'll far better diſcor 
che true colour of the dubbing,” than on) 
« by tooking on it in the Hand, in che Houle 
dark Day, or a ſhady Place, | 

$ 4. Never let the Tail of your Dub 
deſcend lower, than tntil you come to th 
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bend of the Hook, and not into the Hooks 
bent, as they generally do in the South, and 
þ make very inartificial, ſhapeleſs, and. un- 


natural Flies. | 
$ 5. When Trouts ofcen ſhew themſelves 


i... your Fly, and yet do not take it,: be af- 


fured th. eicher the Day, or Water is 1m- 
proper for Fly- Angling; or, whichis far more 
probable, your Dub-fly is not of che right co- 
Jour, or ſhape they thea cover. 

$6. Some always adviſe to dub with Silk 
of the moſt predominant colour of the Fly ; 
but we generally dub Duns with Yellow vilk, 
and our Browns with Red Silk,and at September 
with Violet Silk, or Horſe-tleſh coloured-Silk. 
- $7. Flies made of the Hairs of Bears, Hags, 
Squirrels Tail, Camels, Dogs, Foxes, Bad» 
gers; Otters, Ferrets, Cow, Calves Skins 
tewed ; abortive Calves and Colts Skins rews 
&d, Weaſels, Outlandiſh Caddows, &c. ars 
more natural, lively, and keep colour better 
in the Water than Flies made of Crewels, 
and many fort of Worſted ſtutfs, which are | 
of a dead and dull colour in the Water, 
therefore to be eſhewed, unleſs you mingle 


Þ Hair of Bairs, or Hogs therewith. 


$ 8. The Feather got from the Quill.of a 


| Shepſtare, Stare, or Starlings Wings, is the 


ih det Feather generally ro uſe for Dub-fly 


YT 
4 


- 


Wingsy then next is the Feathers got from 
the '(Guitls of the: Wings of Throſtles, Field- 
laws, Black-birds, and the Feathers got an 
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the Back of the wild Mallard, or Drake, 
and not from the Tame one, is uſed by fome 


for moſt ſort of Flies. If you deſire a Black | 
Wing, then the faid Feather of a Black-bird, 


ifa Red Wing, then Feathers got out of x 
Partridge Tail, if a Brown Wing, then Fes 
ethers of the ſaid Throſtle, if a Greerriſh Wing, 
then Feathers from a Lapwing, or Plover; 


—- «a 


But however, ſome uſe only Feathers of 


Shepſtare Quills, got out of the Wings there 
of, for almoſt all fort of Flies, and affirm there 
are great variety of ſhades in the. Shepſtarg 
Wings, ſome being ſadder, others lighter c- 
lourd. 
$9. The Palmer-fly, Gold Hackle, Silver 
Hackle, "great Dun, dark Brown, earl 
bright Brown, later brighe Brown, it 
whirling Dun, Thorn-tree-fly, great whirling 
Dun, Yellow Dun, Dun-cut, Green Draks, 
Stone-fly, Black May-fly, Yellow May-fly, 
Badger-fly, Ant-fly, Camlet-fly, and Grey 
Midpe are Flies ſufficient to be furniſhed with, 
The Hackles and the Stone-fly,” being the ve- 
Ty ground of all Fly-Angling. 
I know an excellent Fly-Angler, that only 

uſes the 3 before-mentioned Hackles, and the 

reat Dun, and theſe following Flies all the 

ear, viz. Yellow Dun, made of Dun Bean 
Hair, and Yellow Marterns Fur, Wings of 
Shepſtares Quill Feather, and dub' with Ye 
low Silk. And another Fly made of Yellow 
Marterns Fur, Dun Bears Hair, and Sandel 


\, 
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Hogs Down, dub'd with Yellow Silk, and the 
Wings of the Feather of a Shepſtares Quill, 
out of the Wing. Another Fly made of 
Bares Hair, Blackiſh Hogs Down, and 
Yellow Marterns Fur. And another Fly 
made of Dun Bears Hair, Yellow Marterns 
Fur, Sanded Hogs Down, and Black Hogs 
Down. Another Fly made of Din Bears 
Hair, Camels. Hair, and Yellow of a Blanket. 
And all theſe three laſt mentioned Flies, are 
dub'd wich Yellowiſh Silk, and the Wings of 
Feathers of a Shepſtares Wings: Beſides the 
Green Drake and Stone-fly, all which arg bur 
10in Number. | 

And the ſame Angler affirms, that in caſe 
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# you Ahgle wich a Dub-fly, made and mix'd of 
te F 2,0r 3 colours of Dubbing all together, that 
oj # any one colour, of the ſaid mixture, re- 
ke; F Emble the true colour of the Natural Fly 
y, & Fiſh then rake, that Trouts, and Salmon 


Smelts, will take the ſame Dub-fly very 
well. 

$ 10, When you Angle with Dub-fly, it 
muſt be in Rivers either clear, or almoſt 


ly F clear after Rain, or in a Mooriſh River dif- 
he F coloured by Moſs or Bogs, or elſe in a dark 
he gloomy cloudy Day, when a gentle gale of 
Wy Wind moves the Water ; but if the Wind be 


Lad i | 
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high, yet, ſo as you may guide your Tools, 
they will riſe well jn che plain deeps, and 
then and there you'll commonly kill che 
belt Fiſh ; bur if the Wind be little, of 
;86 3.4 + nons 
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none at all, you muſt Angle in the ſwik 
Streams. | 

$ 11, Keep your Dub-fly in continual ms 
tiott, though the Water, or Day be Dark, 6 
Wind blow 5 otherwiſe the Fiſh will diſcern, 
and refuſe it. 

$ 22, If the Water be clear and. low, uſea 
ſmall bodied Fly with ſlender Wings. 

(13. When you Anglein Rivers diſcolour. 
ed a-little by Rain, or paſting through Mole 
or Bogs, or if the Water be dark or very 
full, uſe a larger bodied Fly than ordþ 
nary. 

$ 14. If the Day be clear, uſe a light & 
loured Fly with ſlender Body and Wings. 

$ I5, In dark Weather, as well as dark 
Water, 'the Fly muſt be dark. 

'd 16. As Summer approaches, and Wate 
clears; Flics generally are made ſmaller, and 
brighter. 

6 17, When you Angle with Dub-fly, your 
Rod ſhould be no leſs than 5 yards:-and a halt 
long, and the Line ſhould be about 7 yard 
end half lotg, unleſs the Water be encumbred 
with Wood or Trees ; and* when the Water 
banks arefree from Wood, or Trees, fomeuke 
a Line almoſt twice length of the Rod. 

F 18. Some adviſe for every Fly to hare 
3, one of a lighter colour,: another ſadder, 
and a third the exact colour of the Natural 
Fly ; by which means, you may the bettet 
adapt them to-the colour ef -the Water, and 
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Sky : But in my thoughts, if you can dub 2 
Fly of the exact colour of the Natural Fly, 
Fiſh at that inſtant cake, it's ſutficient ; and 
the other 2 extreams ſuperfluous. 

$ 19. Fiſh rarely take the Dub-fly, in any 
ſow River, kr bottom or ground 4s ſlime 
or-mud. For in great droughts Fith bite lic- 
tein any River, but nothing 1o ſlimy Rivers, 
whoſe mud is not cool'd by the ſwiftneſs of 
the current, bue in ſandy, gravelly, pebly, 
ſtony, or rapid Rivers you may catch Fiſh 
a chat time. 

F 20. You muſt have a quick Eye, a nimble 
Rod and Hand, and ſtrike with che riſing of 
the Fiſh, or they find their miftake, and pur 
out the Hook again ; others are of opinion 
never to offer to {trike a great Fiſh, it he do 
not ſtrike himſelf, cill firſt you fee him turn 
his Head, after he has taken the Fly, and 
then ſay they, the Tackle: will not ſtrain in 
{biking, if moderately you ſtrike. 


y ) 21. When you caſt the Fly, wave the 
& Rod wich a ſmall circumference, about your 
4 | Head, elſe the Fly will be very apt to jerk, 
« | #24 {nap off, and thereby your Fly loſt. 

GN. $22. When you fee a Trour riſe, caſt 


the Fly behind him, and then gently draw 
it over his Head, and if of the right colour, 
and you ſcare him not, he's your own. 

$ 23. In caſting the Fly, do it always be- 
fore you, ſo that the Fly may firſt fall upon 
the Water (otherwiſe it will ſcare the Fiſh) 
O 4 and 
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and as lictle of the Line wit it as po 
and without circling the Water, though, # 
the Wind be ſtiff, you will then be compel! 
to drown a great part of the Line, ro k 
the Fly in the Water ; and endeavour 
have the Wind on your Back, and the Sw 
in your Face, if you can, but the windit 
and turnings of che River will rehder tha 
impoſlible. | 

I 24. When you Angle in flow Rivers, « 
ſtill Places wich the Dub-fly, caſt your Fh 
over croſs the River, and let ic ſink a littlein 
the Water, and draw him gently back again, 
ſo as you break not the Water, or raiſe any 
circles, or motions thereon, and let the cur. 
rent of the River carry the Fly gently down 
with the Stream ; and this is the beſt wayin 
flow, ſlimy bottom'd Rivers for the Dub-fj, 
otherwiſe your Fly is to ſwim on the'top. 

F 25. Stand always as far off the Rives 
fide, as the Rod and Line will give lean 
For to fiſh fine, and far off, is the great Ru 
in Fly-Angling. 

$ 26, In froſt and ſnow, or exceflive coll 
weather in the Spring, Angle with the ſmal 
leſt Gnats, Browns, and Duns you ca 
make. | 

$ 27. For ſtony, clear, cryſtalline Riven, 
Flies generally are made with flender Body 
and Wings, but in dark, difcoloured, and 
fall Waters, the contrary. 

' I 2e, When you know not certainly 


wh 
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what Fly is taken, or cannot ſee Fiſh riſe, then 

on a ſmall Hackle if the Water be clear, 
For bigger if ſomething dark, until you have 
taken one, then order the matter as you are 
directed, Cap. 7. 11. 

(29. Some Perſons for ſome Rivers general- 
ly make their Flies of a Cock. or Capons Fea- 
ther or Hackle, of diverſe colours, which will 
ſerve all che Spring eſpecially, gad moſt of 

of Summer, if you but vary and ſuit the colour 
Fr of the Silk to the Hackle you Dub with, asfor 
en « Dun Hackle, Yellow Silk ; a Black Hackle 
in, Sky or Azur coloured Silk ; a Brown or Red 
mf Hackle, Red-coloured Silk, &c. and you may 
u-Y make them either with or without Wings, 
wil but better with Wings in moſt Rivers, and 
"nfl theſe do truly repreſent the inſet call'd a 
fly, Palmer-worm, or ( by others) Wooll-beds 

whoſe external parts are arm'd or adorn'd 
el with a kind of Wooll, ar Hair, and at all times 
rl of the Year drop into the Water, from the 
uk adjacent Buſhes and Trees. And with theſe 
= may generally catch Fiſh at any ſeaſona- 
S 
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le time, eſpecially on windy days, and the 
ring. 

g 4 In all fort of Flies whatever you 
make, mingle with your Dubbing ( unleſs 
the Fly be made of Feathers and Silk only ) 
more or leſs of Bears Hair, Hogs Down, or 
Yellow Fur of a Martern; bur Bears Hair 
elpecially if you have it. 

$ 31, That the Angler may go dry on his 

. Feer 
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Feet, let him get a pair of ſlender Leathe 
Boots to reach as high as his Knee, and be. 
Foe they are cut out, let the Currier very 
well Liquor them , with this following Ly 
quor, which experience has approved to be 
Fxr-lenc for keeping, out Water, , viz. If Em. 
plaſtri Diapalme, and of De miniacompeſit. Of 
each 2 Ounces, Hogs Greaſe rendred half x 
Pound ; mglt them together, keeping conti- 
nual ſtircing-it, and when uſed ler it be warm, 
and afterwards as ofren as occalion 1s; if 
you'll take pains. you may Liguour your $hog 
or Boots therewith. 
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CHAP. XXYV, 


Of Artificial Fly-Angling, and 
particularly Dub-flies. 


| Did once determine to have wholly omit- 

ted any particular Deſcription of Dub-flies, 
for the Reaſons already deliver d in the be- 
ginning of the 3 zth. Chapter of this Book, 
Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch Reſolution, I think 
It not' amiſs to inſert two Catalogues, that 
will ſerve as a Baſis for any perſon, with 
diſcreet Variations and Obſervations, to raiſe 
a ſuperftrucure for his own particular Coun- 
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try and Uſe, in any part of England; and 
will afford no mean light to ' the perfe&t 
Underſtanding and Attainment of the Arc 
of Dub-fly Angling, which is as delightfome 
a way of Angling as any whatſoever, if the 
River, you frequent, be but plentifully ſtored 
with Fiſh ; and herewith there is but little or 
no alteration of the Bait for the whole day, 
and you are not to uſe either Lead or Floar, 
but the Fly is always to be on the very fſur- 
face or top of the Water, and you are to An- 
gle going down the River, and begin to caſt 
the Fly either from the head or ſide of the® 
Stream or Water: And I will begin with 
Feraary, that being early enough for any 
Gentleman to enter on this Recreation, by 
reaſon of the wetneſs and coldneſs of the 
Weather ar that time: The firſt of March be- 
ing commonly aſſoon as ever I begun to An- 
gle, and Michaelmas day or St. Luke's day the 
the time of the year I deſiſt from that Sport, 
and then I repair all the Angling Tackle, 
both Rods and Lines, that have been any ways 
damnified in the preceding Summers ſervice ; 
and orderly diſpoſe of the ſame to be in a 
compleat readineſs the following Spring. 
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Dub-flies for February. 
Little Red Brown. 


$ 1. Is made of the Furr of the black ſpat 
of a Hog's Ear ( berauſe there it's ſofteſt) 
warpt on with red Silk, Wings of the Mak 
of a Mallard-almoſt white. 


Palmer. fly, or Plain Hackle..- 


$ 2. Is made with a rough, black body, 
ther of black Spaniels Fur, or the Whirl of 
Oſtridge Feather, and the red Hackle of 4 
Capon over 21], 


Silver Hackle. 


' $3. Made with a black body, alſo Silve 
Twiſt over that, and a red Feather of all, 


Great Hackle, 


$ 4. The Body black, and wrapped witha 
red Feather of a Capon untrim'd, that is the 
whole length of the Hackle ſtaring out ( for}: 
ſometimes we barb the Hackle Feather ſhon 
over all, ſometimes barb it only a-lictle, and 
fometimes barb it cloſe underneath ) leaving 
the whole lepgth of the Feather on the top 
A 
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or back of the Fly ; which makes it ſwim bet- 
ter, and on a whirling round Water, kills 


great Fiſh, 


Gold Hackle. 


$ 5. The Body black, rib'd over with Gold 
Twiſt, and a red Feather over all, does great 
execution, 


Great ' Dus. 


$6. Made with dun Bears Hair, and the 
Wings of the grey Feather of a Mallard near 
unto his Tail, the very beſt for Fly this 
Month, and makes admirable Sport. 


Great Blew Dus. 


F 7. Dubbing of the bottom of Bears Hair 
next to the Roors, mixt with a little Blew 
Camlet, the Wings of the dark Grey Feather 
ef a Mallard. 


& 


Dark Brown. 


$8. Dubbing of the Brown Hair of the 
Flank of a Brended Cow, and the Grey Fea- 
ther of a Drake for Wings. 

Theſe Hackles are ſome for one Water and 
Sky, and ſome for another, and accordingly 
the ſize and colour are alter'd, and uſe a ſmall 

- Hackle, 
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Hackle, if the Water be car, or a bigger, j 
ſomething dark ; and when you cannot knoy 
certainly in this Month or any other, wh: 
Fly is taken, put on a ſmall Hackle, if the 
Water be clear, but bigger, if ſomething dark, 
and the firſt Fiſh you take, proceed wirk hin 
as you are direted, Cap. 7. 11. 


Dub-flies for March. 


Uſe all the fame Hackles and Flies with 5+ 
bruary but make them leſs. 


Little Whirling Dun. 
Cr. Made of the bottom Fur of a Squir 
rels-Tail, and the Wings of the Grey Feather 
of a wild Drake or Mallard. 


Early Bright Brown. 


$ 2. Madeeither of the Brown of a Spaniel, 
or of the Hair of a Red Cows Flank with 1 
Grey Wing, 


Whitiſh Dus. 


$ 3. Made of the Roots of Camels Hair, 
Wings of a wild Mallards Grey Feather. 


T hors 


Pe. 
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ri 
ow Fhorn-Tree-fly. 
the 


& 4. Dubbing of an abſolute Black, mix'd 
rk with 8 or 10 Hairs of I{abella colured Mo- 
inf) hair, the Body as littſt as can be made, Wings 

of a bright wild Mallards Feather ; an admi- 
nble Fly, and in great repute for a killer. 


Blew Dun. 


ky $5. Combthe Neck of a Black Grey-hound 
with a ſmall Tooth Comb, and the Down 
that ſticks in its Teeth is a fine Blue, where- 
with dub this Fly ; the Wag can ſcarce be 
too White; and it's caken from the Tenth 
i-M till the Twenty fourth. 


Little Black Gnat. 


& 6. Is taken from the Tenth, until almoſt 

the end of this Month, made either of the 

df Fur of a Black Water Dog, or the Down of 
if 2 young black Water Coor, the Wings of the 
Male of a wild Mallard, as White as may be, 
the Body as little as you can poflibly make it, 
and the Wings as ſhort as the Body. Some 
make the Body of the cop, or top Feather 
on the Head of a Plover, or Lapwing. 


. Later 
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Later bright Brown. 


$5, Is taken from the Sixteenth, to the 
Tenth of April, Dubbing to be got out of 
a Skinners Lime-pits, and of the Hair of an 
abortive Calf, which the Lime will turn tobe KL, 
fo bright, as to ſhine like Gold. Wings of the , 
- Feather of a Browh Hen is beſt. | 


Dub-flies for April. 


All the ſame Hackles and Flies that are 
taken in March, will be taken in April alfo, 
with this diſtinRtion only, concerning the 
Flies, that all che Browns be lap'd with Red 
Silk, and the Duns wich Yellow Silk, 


Small bright Brows. 


C r. Made of Spaniels Fur ; with a light 
Grey Wing, ina bright Day and clear Water, 
is very well taken. 


Little dark Brown, 


$ 2, The Dubbing of dark Brown, and 
Violet Camlet mixd, Grey F*ather of a wild: 
Mallard for Wings. 


Great 
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Great whirling Dun. 


{ 2. From the Twelfth of this Month *is 
Kzken all-che Month —__ about mid time 
f the Day, and by fits, from thence to the 
nd of Fune; and is one of the beft Flies we 
Fare; it is commonly made of the Down of 
z Fox Cub, which is of an Aſh colour, at 
he Roots, next the Skin, and rib'd about 
ith Yellow Silk, the Wings of the Pale 
Feather of a wild Mallard. 


Violet-fly. 


F 4. From the Sixth to the Tenth of this 
pnth is taken, made of a dark Violet Stuff, 
nd a very little Dun Bears Hair mix'd there- 
ih, wild Mallards Grey Feather for Wings. 


Tellow Dun. 


$5. Dubbing of Camels Hair, and Yel- 
dw Camlet, or Yellow Wooll of a Blanket, 
ell mix'd, (and ſome add Bears Hair) and 
| Whice Grey Wing. Others dub it of Dun 
air of a Bear, and ſome Yellow Fur of 2 
artern mix'd therewith, and dub ic wich 
Wellow Silk, and the Wings of che Feather, 
wt from the Quill of a Shepſtares Wing. 
ind it's an Excellent Fly both for April and 


4 May, | 
7 P Horſc+ 
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Horſe-Fleſh fly. 


S 6. Is taken beſt in an Evening, and kily 
beſt from 2 Hours before Sun-ſer until Twi 
light, and is taken the Month through. Du 
bing of Blew Mohair with Pink coloure 
and Red Tammy mix'd, a light colon 
Wing, and a dark Brown Head. Ir beg 
ro be taken beſt about the Twentieth of th 
Month. 


Dub-flies for May. 


All the fame Hackles and Flies, the Hackl 
only brighter, and the Flies ſmaller, that 
taken in April, will alſo be taken in My 
likewiſe all Browns and Duns. 

Next, follow 7 of the very prime Flies k 
May, and indeed of all the Year, eſpecial 
the Duncut, Green-drake and Stone-fly ; a 
then 9 of ſmall eſteem, in compariſon wit 
the firſt 7, yer ſuch as will kill Fiſh too. 


Dux- Cal. 


$ 1.115 the firſt of the 7, its Dubbing is« 
Beats:Din Hair, with a little Blew and Y 


<< ©T”D 6» =» Bd 
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low.mix'd wich it, a large Dun Wing, and 


Horms-at the Head! made of the Hair of 


Squirrels Tail ; and is a very killing Fly. _* | 
6h S A- 
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The next are 4 Flies which contend for the 
Ticle. of May-fly, but the Green-drake, which 
s taken both in ſtreams and ſtills, and that / 
ii a all Hours of the Day, whilſt in Seaſon, 
if and the Stone-fly taken early and late, bue 
+l not Yery well in the mid time of the Day, 
have the preheminence of the Black May-fly 
and lictle Yellow May-fly, by the general 
vogue of Anglers. 


Green-drake deſcribed. 


F2. At ful! maturity his Wings ſtand high, 
and cloſed exa&t upon his Back, like the But- 
ter-fly, and his motion in flying is the ſame, 
his Body is in ſome of a paler, in others of a 
darker Yellow (for they are not all exactly 
of a colour) rib'd with rows of Green, long, 
lender, and growing ſharp towards the Tail ; 
a the end of which, he has three long, ſmall 
Whisks, of a very dark colour, almoſt Black ; 
and this Tail turns up towards his back, like 
2 Mallard, from whence he has his name of 
Green-drake. 


Greewdrakes ſeaſon, and Dubbing, 


& He comes in about mid May, and is taken 
until Af;dſummer in Mountainous Stony Ri- 
rers; far earlier in others,and that ar all Hours, 
a aforeſaid, as is made thus, viz, on a large 
Þ Hook the Dubbing Camels Hair, bright Bears 
8. P 3 Hair, 
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Hair, the ſoft Down combed from a Hopi 
Briſtles, and yellow Camlet well mixt top 
ther, the Body long, and rib'd about 
green Silk, or rather yellow Silk waxt wi 

reen Wax, the Whisks of the Tail of the long 

air of Sables, or Fitchet ; and the Wingſpai 
of the white-grey Feather of a wild Mallav 
dyed yellow, which is dyed thus: Viz. 

Take the Root of a Barberry-Tree, and 
ſhave it, and put to it Wood-Ivi's, with » 
much Alum as a Wallnut, and boyl the Fez 
thers in it with Rain-water, and they will && 
of a very fine and curious Yellow. - You my 
try whether the inner Bark of a Crab-te® 
boyl'd with ſome Alum in Water , will ax 
do the lame, and make a fine Yellow ; whia 
T am inform'd ic will, but never experience” 
It. 


Stone-fly deſcribed. 


$ 3. The Stone-fly lies under hallow Stons, 
at the Rivers fide, his Body is long, and pre 
ty thick, and as broad at the Tail aimoſt 
in the middle, his Colour of a yery fine browt 
ribd-with yellow; and much yellower on th 
Belly, chan on the Back, he hath'twd or thre 
Whisks alſo at the tag of his Tail, and twol% 
lietle Horns on his Head, his Wings, when ful 
grown, are doubley and flat down his Back, of 
of che ſame colour, bur rather darker cthanÞ® 
his Body, and longer than it, though he men & 


\ 
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licle uſe of them ; for he rarely flies, 
hough ofcen ſwims and paddles with ſeveral 
x he has under his Belly, upon the Water 
hout ſtirring a Wing ; but the Drake will 
nenount Steeple height into the Air, though he's 


naffound upon Flags and Graſs too, and indeed 
aderery where high and low near the River. 


nd The Stone-fly's Seaſon and Dubbing. 


Fr] 
# | The Stone-fly comes in about middle of 


til, and continues until the end of Fune or 
Midſummer ; it's proper for Streams, rather 
«6 Mithan Stills, and caken beſt early and late, but 
« Wot ſowell at the mid time of the day ; if there 
< We a whiſtling Wind, then ic may be taken in 
of ihe deep Stills of the River : Ir'sa very killing 
Fly, and you may Angle with the Natural 

ne within the Water at bottom, or near it, 
orat mid Water, if you pull away the Wings 
from the Body, and in that manner, it will 
ſometimes be better taken than one with 
+ Vings on. The Artificial Stone-fly is made 
of Bears dun Hair, with a little brown and 
ellow Camlet well mixt,' but ſo placed, chat 
he Fly. may be more yellow on the Belly, 
nd towards the Tail underneath, than in 4- 
jy other part, and you are to place two or 
iree Hairs of a black Cats Beard on the top 
of the Hook, in the arming or whipping, ſo 
8 to be turn'd up when you wrap on: your 
Dubbing, and to ſtand almoſt upright, and 
.aP; ſtarring 
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ſtairing one from another: And note, tha 
this Fly is to be rib'd with yellow Silk, and 
Wings _ and very large, of the dark-g 
Feather of the wild Mallard, or (which 
intend to try) of the brown, ſoft Feathg 
of a Kite, or rather of the Feather got ou 
of the Wing of a Throſtle, or Feather ofz 
Quill in a 'Throſtle-wing. Sometimes you 
may dibble with an Artificial Stone-fly, in 
the ſtill Deeps, in an Evening, if any gents 
gale of Wind or Breeze furl them. 


Black May-fly. 


F 4. Is the next May-fly made with 4 
black body. of the Whirl of an Oftridge-fes 
thet, rib'd with Silver Twiſt, and the blad 
Hackle of a Cock, or Capon, over all ; and 
is a killing Fly, but not to be compared with 
the Green-drake, or Stone-fly. : 


oo RrRoSD FR RqAACOMPS Moc. 


"Y | ' Little yellow May:-fly. 


7. C 5. Being the laſt of the four, of the ſame 
ſhape of the Grepn«drake, but a-very littk 
one, of as bright a yetlow as can be 

'\made of a bright yellow Camlet, Wings | 
white-grey Feather dyed FERne: Bur foms 
a Marten. ©; 


dub it with yellow Fur © 
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2nd Grey Drake. 


Ml F 6. Is in ail ſhapes and dimenſions perfeR- 
he Bly the ſame with the Green-drake, but quite 
ow © almoſt of another colour, being of a paler 
ff; ad more livid Yellow, and green and rib'd, 
10: Þ with black, quite down his Body, with black 
in Bhining Wings, diaphanous and very tender, 
+} Cob-web-like, it comes in, and is taken after 
- the Green-drake, and in a Dub-fly, kills ve- 

ry well, It's made of the whitiſh Down of 

2 Hog's Briſtles, and black Spaniels Fur-mixr, 

1nd rib'd down the body with black Silk, the 
of Whisks of che Tail, of the Hair of the Beard 
of a black Cat, and the Wings of the black- 
grey Feather of the wild Mallard. 


Camlet-fly. 


C 7. Is taken from the middle of May, un- 
til the end of Zune, is in ſhape like a Moth, 
with fine Diapred or Water Wings, and made 
of a dark-brown {ſhining Camlet, rib'd over 
with very ſmall light green Silk, and the 
Wings of the double grey Feather of a wild 
j Mallard, and is a very killing Fly tor Gray- 

lings and ſmall Fiſh. 

Thad thooght here to have put a period to 
the deſcription of any more Flies for May ; 
yet fince there are nine Flies of ſmall eſteem 
yl comparatively wich the foregoing 7, I will 
= % infer: 
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inſert them for the Readers ſake, who is # 
Liberty either to uſe or reje&t them, as his 
fancy 1s. 


Turky:-fly. 


$8. Dubbin ravel'd out of ſome bley 
Stuff, and lap'd about with yellow Silk, the 
Wings of a grey wild Mallard's Feather, 


Tellow Palmer. 


$ 9. Made with a yellow body, rib'd with 
Gold Twiſt, and large Wings of a wild Mal. 
lard's Feather dyed yellow, with the red 
Hackle of a Capon over all. 


Black Fly. 


$ 10, Dubbing of black Spaniel Fur, and 
the Wings of a grey wild Mallard's Feather. 


Light Brown. 


C 11. Made of a light Brown with a ſler- 
der Body, the Dubbing ewirl'd upon ſmal 
Red Silk, and raifed with the point. of a 
Needle, that the ribs or rows of Silk may ap 
pear through, the Wings of the Grey Feather 
of a wild Mallard, 
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Little Dun. 


$ 12. Dubbing of Bears Dun Hair whirled 
vpon Yellow Silk, Wings of a wild Mallards, 
Grey Feather. 


White Guat. 
$13. With a pale Wing, and a black 
Head. 


i. 


Peacock-fly. 


{ 14. Body made of the whicle of a Pea- 
cocks Feather wich a Red Head, and Wings 
of a wild Mallards Feather. 


th 


a. = 


Com-lady. 


(15. A lictle Fly, the Body of a Peacocks 
Feather, the Wings of a Red Feather, or 
firipes of the Red Hackle of a Cock, 


Cow-turd-fly. 


$ 16. Dubbing light Brown and Yellow 
mix'd, the Wings of the- dark my Feather 
of a wild Mallard. 
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Dab-flies for June. 


' From the Firſt -to the Twenty fourth are 
taken the Green-drake,' and Stone-fly ; and bp. 
all the Month che Camlerc-fly. 


Owl-fly. 


Jr. Is taken from the Twelfth to the 
ng es late at Night ; Dubbing ofa 
White Weaſels Tail, and white Grey Wing, 


Barm fly. 


*.& 2. Dubbing of the Fur of a'Yellow Dun- 
Cat, and the Grey Wings of a wild Mal- 
lards Feather. 


Purple Hackle. 


1 3. Made with a Purple Body, whip'd a+ 
bout with 'a Red Capons Feather. 


Purple Gold: Hackle. 
\'$ 4. Made with a Purple Body, Gold twiſt 


_ over that, all whip'd about with a Rell Ca 
pons Feather, , 


Fleſh 


-— Atirocus Sod @ es oo ety = 
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Fleſh-fily. 


F 5. Dubbing of a Black Spaniels Fur, and 
Blew Wooll mix'd, and a Grey Wing. 


Little Fleſb-fly. 


(6. The Body made of the Whirle of a 
Peacocks Feather, and the Wings of the 
Grey Feather of a wild Drake. 


' . Peacock-fly. 


$ 7. The Body and Wings, both made'of 
the Feather of that Bird. 


Ant-fly. 


$ 8. Dubbing of Brown #nd'Red Camlets 
mix'd with a light Grey, Wing. 


0] 


—_ Guat. 


T 9 Made with'a very ſlender Body, of 
Brown and Violet Camfets mix'd well toge- 
cher with a light Grey Wing. 


Littte Black Gat. 


$8. Dubbing of Black Mohair, and a 
White Grey Wing. 


Gree 
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Green Graſhopper. 


$ 11, Dubbing of Green and Yellow 
Wooll . mix'd, ribd over wich Green Silk, 
and a Red Capons Feather over all. 


Dun Graſhopper. 


& 12. The Body ſlender, made of Dun 
Camlet, and a Dun Hackle at top. 


Brown Hackle. . 


$ 13, Made of the light Brown Hair of a 
fat Colt, with a Red Hackle over all, wrap'd 
with Aſh caloured, or Hair coloured Silk. 


- . Dub-flies for July. 


Badger-fly. 


C x. Dubbing of the ſoft Brown Fur of a 
Badgers Skin (that has -been tewed in the 
Skinners Lime-pits) twirl'd upon Red Silk, 
with a Red Head, and a {ad Grey Wing of a 
wild Mallards Feather ; an excellent Fly for 
this Month in many Rivers, and it's alſo 
taken in many Rivers in March, and £4prit. 


Oranges 
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Orange-Sy. 

52. Dubbing of Orange coloured Wooll, 
and the Wings of the Feather of a Black-birds 
Quill. 

Little White Dux. 


F 3. Body made of White Mohair, and the 
Wings of a Herons Blew Feather. | 


a 


, Waſp: Fly. 


$ 4. Made either of dark Brown Dubbing, 
or elſe of the Fur of a Black Cats Tail, rib'd 
about with Yellow Silk, Wings of the Grey 
Feather pf a wild Mallard. | 


Black Hackle, 


$ 5. The Body made of the Whirle of a 
Peacocks Feather, and 'a Black Hackle Fea- 
ther on the top; there is alfo another, made 
of a Peacocks Herle wichqut any Wings. 


Shell-fly. 


F 6. Dubbing of Yellow Green Jerſey 
Wool), and a lutle White Hogs Hair mixt, 


Black 


b o 
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Black Blew Dun. 


$7. The Dubbing of the Fur of a black Rab. 
bet, mix'd with a little Yellow, the Wings df 
the Feather of a Blew Pidgeons Wing. 


Dub-flies for Auguſt: 


Firſt, all the ſame Flies with F«ly, alſo al 
Browns and Duns are taken, that were taken 
in May, ; 


Late Ant-fiy. 


F r, Dubbing of the Black Brown Hair df 
a Cow, ſome Red warp'din for the tag of the 
Tail, and a dark Wing; a very killing Fly, 


Fern-fly. 


$ 2. Dubbing of the Fur of a Hares Neck, 
that is of the colour of Fern, or Brackin, 
with a darkiſh Grey Wing of a wild Mak 


lards Feather. 
White Hackle, 


$2. The Body of White Mohair, and wrap- 
ped about with a Whice Hackle Feather. 


Harry 


*- 
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Harry Long-Legs. 


64. The Body made of Bears Dun and , 
Blew Wooll mixt, and a Brown Hackle Feag” 
ther over all. 


-Dub-flies for September. 


This Month the ſame Flies are taken, that 
were taken in April, and alſo the 


Camel Brown Fly. 


$ r. The Dubbing pull'd out of the Lime 
of a Wall, whipt about with Red Silk, and a 
darkiſh Grey with Mallards Feather for 
Wings. 


Late Badger Fly. 


C2. Made of the Black Hair of a Badg- 
es Skin, mixt with*the Yellow ſofteſt Dowa 
of a ſanded Hog. ; 


October's Dab-ſiies. 


The fame Flies are taken in Offober, that 
were taken in Mach, 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the wild Mallards Feather 
is generally preſcribed for the Wings of Dub. 
flies in the precedent Catalogue of Flies; yet 
the Feathers got from the Pens and Quills of 
the Wings of the Shepſtare, Stare, or Starling 
is to be preferr'd, and better by many de 
grees than the Mallards Feather ; and. ſome. 
eimes for Brown Wings, the Feathers got from 
the Quills of a Throſtle-wing is excellent. 


Hnotber Catalogue, of Flies, praftiſed by a v 
good Angler, and uſeful to be known by t 
young Anglers in clear, Stony Rivers, 


Dub-flies for February, 


Prime Dun, 


& r. Dubbing of the Down of a Fox Cub, 
dub'd with ſad Aſh-coloured Silk, Wings of 
the Feather got from the Quill of a Shep- 
ſtares Wing. This Fly is made little, but 
there is another made of the ſame Dubbing 
but larger by far. 


Dub-flies for March: 


The ſame Flies taken in Februaxy, will be 
taken in March, and alſo the ſubſequent. 


Moorifdll 


—_ 
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Mooriſh Brown. 


C 1. Dub'd of the Wooll of a Black Sheep, 
and Red Silk, Wings of the Feather got from 
a Partridge Wings. 


Palm-fly. 


F 2, Made of Hair of a Brown Spaniel got 
on the outlide of the Ear, and a little Sea- 
Wooll mixt, Dub'd with Brown Cloth- 
coloured Silk, Wings of the Feather of a 
Shepſtare Quill got out of the Wing. 


Green Tail. 


F 3. Made of the Brown Hair of a Spaniel, 
got on the outſide of the Ear, but a little in 
the end of the Tail, muſt be all of Sea green 
VWooll without mixture, Wings as the laſt. 


Dub-flies for April. 


Bright Bear. 


Fr. Made of Bright Bears Hair, Dubb'd I 
with fad Cloth coloured Silk, Wings of the *® 
Feather of a Shepſtares Quill ; others Dub the | 
.FFody with Yellow Silk, which is bertec. 

2. 


n - | Q Yellow 
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Tellow Dun. 


$ 2. Made of Yellow Wooll, and Aſh 
loured Fox Cub Down mixt together, Dub 
with Yellow Silk, Wings of the Feather of 
Shepſtares Quill ; others Dub ic with Du} « 
Bears Hair, and the Yellow Fur got fromafpy 
Marterns Skin mixt together, and with Yer 
low Silk, Wings of the Feather of a Shep 
Quill. Make two other Flies their Bodig 
DPub'd as the laſt, but in the one mingle ſar 
ed Hogs Down, and in the other Black Hop 
Down, and the Wings of the Feather of 1 
Shepſtares Quill. And there is alſo taken a 
excellent Fly made of Dun Bears Hair, Yd « 
low Marterns Fur, ſanded Hogs Down, ada 
Black Hogs Down, all mixt in an equal proanc 
portion together Dub'd with Yellow SillYlig! 
and the Wings of the Feather of a Shepſtare 
Quill got our of the Wing : Theſe Flies mer 
tioned for April are very good, and will x 
taken almoſt all the Spring and Summer. 

Note once for all, That the Yellow Fuſſtur 
got from a Marterns Skin, is abſolutely thiffit i 
very beſt Yellow of any whatſoever, eitt 
to Dub with, or mingle with other Dubbing 


J 
% 
Wn 
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Dub-flies for May. 
C0 


> T horn-fly 
uy $ r. Dubbing of Black Lambs Wooll, and 
Li Dub'd with Black Silk, Wings of a Mal- 
&Flards light Grey; Note that all the Feathers 
my ge from Mallards for Wings, ought to be 

gt from a wild Mallard, and not from a 


tame One, 
1 RKnop-fiy. 


= $2. Made of the Down of an Otter Cub, 

WE warpt about with the Herle of a Peacock, 

vJand Dub'd with Black Silk, Wings of the 
light Grey Feather of a Mallard, 


Fern-Bud. 


F 3. This Fly is got on Fern, and the na-- 
viſtural one is a very good Fly to dib with ; 
it is but of a ſhort thick Body, of a very ſad 

teniſh colour, and hath two pair of Wings ; 
he uppermoſt are hard, and ſometimes taken 
ff, but the undermoſt are diaphanous and 
nder ; it's Dub'd with the Herle of a Pea- 
ek, and very fad Green-colour'd Silk, 
ings of the Feather of a Felfare Quill got 


ut of the Wing. 
Q z Little 


; 


p 
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Little-Daun. 


$ 4. Dubbing of an Otters Fur, Dub{ 
with Aſh-coloured Silk, Wings of the Feafhh 
ther of a Shepſtares Quill. 


Tellow May- Fly. 


$5. The Body made of Yellow Woel 
mixt with Yellow Fur of a Martern, Dub{ 
with Yellow Silk, Wings of the ligliteſt 
lour'd Feather of a Throſtle. 


Dat: flies for June, 


Black Midge, or Gaat, 


$ 1. Made of the Down of a Mole, Dubi 
with Black Silk, Wings of the light Grey Fel 
ther of a Shepftares Quill. 


Grey Midge, or Gnat, 


$ 2. Dubbing of the Down of a ſad G 
Cit ron Coy yore Hair, Dub'd - 
rey Si ings of the Grey Feather 

M lard » WIWDg y 
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Purple fly. 


{ 3. Made of Purple Wooll, and 2 little 
Bears Hair mixt with it, and ſometimes no 
Bears Hair at all ; Wings of the Feather of 
2 Yhepſtares Quill, Dub'd with Purple Silk, 


jul Sandy-fly. 


ublY $4. Mtde of the Wooll gotten of the 

Flank of a Black Sheep, Dub'd with Black 
Silk, Wings of the ſad coloured Feather of 
2 Throſtle x wy : others make the Body of 
the Feather of a Herons Neck. 


ub 
Fes 


Mackerill. 


Dubbing of light Brown Camels Hair 
pi Dub'd with Black Silk, Wings of a Red 
Cocks Feather. 


ts 
Dub-flies for July; 
Blue Dun. 
7 F r. Made of the Down of a Water- 
Mouſe, and the Blewiſh Dun of an Old Fox 
mixt together, Dub'd with ſad Aſh-coloured 
Out, Wings of the Feather of a Shepſtare 


4 
» Af ws? 
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Auguſt Flies. 
Buſs Brown. 


$ x. Made of the light Brown Hair of the 
Ear of a Cur, the Head Black, Wings of the 
Feather of a Red Hen whipt with Orange 
coloured Silk, 


Hearth-fly. 


$2. Made of the Wooll of an Old Blad 
Sheep with ſome Grey Hairs in it for the Body 
and Head, Wings Dub'd with Black Silk, Wing 
of the light Feather of a Shepſtares Quill, 


Piſmire-fiy. 


$ 3. Make the Body of bright Brown Bean 
Hair twirl'd upon Red Silk, Wings of the fad 
deft colour'd Feather got from the Quill of 
a Shepſtares Wing, a good Fly. 


September's Fly. 
Little Blue Dur. 


| Fr, Made of the Down of a Mouſe ot 
Body and Lead, dub'd with {ad Aſh-coloured 


. - 
Silk; 
» 
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Blk; Wings of the ſad coloured Feather of a 
thepſtares Quill. 

Note, that the Feather got from the Quills, 
or Pens of Shepſtares Wings, Throſtle Wings, 
Fieldface Wings are generally better, (the 2 
firſt eſpecially ) to uſe for Dub-fly Wings, 
than thoſe got from a wild Mallard, or Drake. 

Thus have I preſented you with 2 Cata- 
logues of Flies, the one conſiſting of abouc 
65 Flies, the other of about 20 Flies, pro- 
per for Trouts, Graylings and Salmon Smelts, 
in Mountainous, Stony Rivers ; which , al- 
though the Liſts be large and numerous, yet 
a few of them will be ſufficient to be ſtored 
with, and will ſerve all the Year for almoſt 
any River. 


— — 
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How to Angle for the great Trout 
' with a Minnoy, or Loach. 


Fr, YT may Angle with a Minnow, or 
ſmall Loach thus, to be baited on a 

large [iz'd Hook, wiz. put the Hook in at 
his Mouth, and out at his Guill, then having 
drawn the Hook 2 or 3 inches beyond, or 
through his Guill, put it again into his Mouth, 
F 2nd the point and beard out at his Tail, then 
Is fraw your Line a8 F ſo that the Ivdy es 
' %, 4 
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the Minnow will be almoſt ſtraight on the 
Hook ; and cloſe his Mouth that no Water 
get in, which you ruſt avoid, or you 
may flitch up his Mouth, or you may (when 
you ſet on the Hook) faſten ſome Hog 
Briſtles under the Silk, leaving the points 
above a Straws breath and a half, or al. 
moſt half an inch ſtanding out towards the 
Line, which will keep him from flipping back; 
this done, try how it will turn by drawing it 
croſs the Water, or againſt a Stream, and if 
it do not turn nimbly, then turn the Tail + 
liccle to the right or left Hand, till it tur 
quick, -otherwiſe you'll catch nothing; you 
muſt alſo have a Swivel or Turn in this way, 
as well as for Pikes ( the Swivel makes the 
Minnow play better, and preſerves the Line 
from ſhnarling by turning )' placed about a 

ard or more from the Hook ; you need no 
Lead on your Line: You muſt continually 
draw your Bait up the Stream, within halfa 
foot, or a foot of the ſuperficies of the Water; 


inthe ſame manner, Angle with a ſmall Loach, 


vc Bull-head, his Guill-tins cut off. And you 
are always to Angle this way in a clear Water, 
and in the Stream, or on very windy days, 
that will fur! the Water, in the plain deeps, 
and only inthe Months of Afarch, April, $ 

zember and Ottober. You may thus alſo Kngk 
for the Pike and Pearch, .\ 


CHAP 


nd 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


The various Ways of Angling for 
the Pike. - 


FE aus =- 7 xl 


& hm for Pike is very pleaſant, 


it and the Trowl may be bought rea- 
if dy made, only let it have a Winch to wind 
+ it up withal ; and you muſt always Angle 
my therewith in a clear Water, and, if pofliþle, 
uy on a windy day. And ſome prefer a ſingle 
Y, & Hook before the double Pike-hook, and bait 
ie BY with a Minnow, as well to catch Pearch as 
ie Bf Pike, by Trowling, 

2 

' Trowling Tackle, &c. 

2 $2. For this Fiſh, your Tackle muſt be 
r; | ffrrong, your Rod muſt be long, and not very 
0, F fender at the top, where you muſt place a 
u F ſma!l ſlender Ring for your Line to run 


Mn 


through. Let your Line be Silk, for at leaſt 
2 yards next the Hook, and the reſt 4 or 6 
folds of the very beſt and neatlieft ſpun Hemp- 

arn, and curiouſly twiſted, 18 or 3o yards 

ng, your Hook double and ſtrongly armed 
with Wire, for above a foot ; then, with a 
Probe or Needle, you muft draw the Wire in 
"ﬆ the Fiſhes Mouth, and.out at his Tan 
= 0 
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forhe Hook may lye in the Mouth of the Fiſh, 
and both the points on either ſide ; upon the 
ſhank of the Hook, faſten ſome Lad very 
ſmooth, that it go into the Fiſhes Mouth, 
and fink her with the head downwards, s 
though ſhe had been playing on the top of 
the Water, and were returning to the bottom; 
Your Bait may be.a large Gudgeon, Bleak, 
Minnow, ſmall Trout, ſmall Roch or Dace, 
{mall Salmon Smelts, Pearch, his uppermoſt 
Back-fins cut off, a piece of an Eel, Loach, 
or ſometimes a Frog, in Hay time; Your 
Hook thus baited, you muſt tye the Tail of 
the Fiſh cloſe and faſt co the Wire, or elſe 
with drawing to and again, the Fiſh will rend 
off the Hook; or which is neater, with a 
Needle and ſtrong Thread, ſtitch through the 
Fiſh on either fide of the Wire, and tye it very 
faſt. Weeds are deſtructive to Baits, eſpecs 
ally when they are ſtrong and tough, ſo tha 
if you be not careful in tying the Tail of the 
Bait faſt to the joint of the Wire, the Weeds 
will ſpoil it before the Pike come. 


How to Trowl, 


C 2. All being thus fitted, caſt your Fiſh up 
and down in ſuch places as you know the Pike 
frequents, obſerving ſtill that he ſink ſome 
depth before you pull him up again ; when 
the Pike cometh Gf it be not ſunk deep) you 
may ſee the Water move, at leaſt you oY 
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Shel him, then flack your Line, and give him 
length enough to run away to his hold, whi- 
ther he'll go direaly, and there pouch or 
ſwallow it ; ever beginning (as you may per- 
cive) with the Head, ſwallowing that firſt 
thus let him 1lye until you fee the Line move 
in the Water, and then you may certainly con- 
dude, he hath pouched or ſwallowed the Bair, 
and ranged abroad for more ; then, with the 
Trowl, wind up your Line (which ſhould al- 
ways be 20 or 30 yards atleaſt) till you think 
ou have it almoſt ſtraight ; then, with a 
rt jerk, hook him, and make your Pleaſure 
and Paſtime to your content and fatisfaRtion. 
$ 4. Some uſe no Rod at all, but holdin 
the Line or Links on theic hand, uſing bed 
and Floar. 

{ 5. Others uſe a very great Hook, with 
the Hook at the Tail of the Fiſh, and when 
the Pike cometh, they ſtrike ac the firſt pull 
of the Pike. 

$ 6. Others uſe to put a ſtrong String or 
Thread in at the Mouth of the Bait, and out. 
a one of the Guills, and ſo over the Head, 
and in at the other Guills, and ſo tye the Bait 
to the Hook, leaving a little length of Thread 
or String betwixt the Fiſh and Hook, that ſo 
the Pike may turn the head of the Bait the 
better to ſwallow it, and then, as before, af- 
ter ſome pauſe, ſtrike pretty ſmartly. If any 
ap hang on your Bait, the Pike will re- 

It, 


$ 7. Some” 
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$ 7. Some uſe to tye the Bait, Hook and 
Line to a Bladder, or bundle of Flags, or Bull 
ruſhes; Faſtening the Line very gently in the 
cleft & a ſmall Stick, to hold the Bait from 
ſinking more than (its a!lowed length half a 
yard, and the Stick muit be faſtened to the 
Bladder or Flags, co which the Line being tyed, 
that it might eaſily unfoid, and run to its lengrh, 
and ſo give the Pike liberty to run away with 
the Bait, and by the Bladder or Flags recover 
their Line again ; you muſt obſerve this way to 
eurn off your Bait, with the Wind or Stream, 
that they may carry it away, or ſome uf 
(for more ſport) if che Pike be a great” one, 
and in a Pond, to tye the fame to the Foot 
of a Gooſe, which the Pike, if large, will 
ſometimes pull under the Water. 


Angling for the Pile at Snap. 


$ 8. When you Fiſh for the Pike at Snap, 
you muſt give him leave to run a little, then 
ſtrike ; but be ſure to ſtrike the contrary way 
to that which he runneth ; a double ſpring 
Hook is principally, if not only uſeful in this 
way of Angling, and much to be preferred 
before all Hooks ; for the Pike will uſoally 
hold the Bait ſo faſt in his Teeth that you may 
fail co pull it out of his Mouth, and alſo ſtrike 
him whereas with a ſpring Hook though he 
* hold it never ſo faſt, the Wire will draw 


through the Bait, and fo the ſpring will or 
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and you will very frequently Hook him on 
the outſide of his Mouth: Angling with Trowl 
is4 ſurer, at leaſt a more eaſy way for a lear- 
ner to practiſe, ( who wants an Inſtrucer ) 
than the Snap; beſides, the Snap is chiefly uſe- 
ful to take a Pike, which often pricking with 
the Trow! hath made wary and cunning 
(for one that hath not been ſcared will ſwal- 
low the Bait boldly) ſuch an one is beſt taken 
at Snap, and the Snap is beſt for March, 
when the Pike bites ill, becauſe they Spawn 
then, and are ſick. 


Flow to Bait for the Snap. 


RS "<5. 5” ;c5354T- Al 


$9. In this way of Angling put on your 
Bait. thus, viz. make a hole with the point of 
your Hook or Probe, in the Fiſhes ſide, as 
near the middle as you can, put in your Ar- 
med Wire, and draw it out at the Mouth, 
and with a Needle and Thread ſew up the 
the Fiſhes Mouth. 

Others uſe the Probe to draw the Arming 
Wire under the Skin only (not the Ribs by 
any means) and out at the Bone behind the 
Guills, then again under the Guills and out at 
the Mouth ; this latter way is much berter, 
becauſe there is only the Skin to hinder the 
drawing and piercing of the Hook ; whereas 
the former way, it the Pike hold faſt (as 
commonly he doth) all the Fleſh on the out- 
ſide of the Fiſh will be drawa into a-hegp oc 
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lump, fo thick, that the Hook ( except veyſfly 
large ) can hardly reach through it co pierg 
the Pikes Chaps. 

Obſerve that the Pike will feed to that e 
ceſs and fullneſs that he cannot gorge your 
Baie, yet will he riſe and ſhew himſelf, ant 
make many offers, having ſuch a good wil 
to it, that you may often catch him with the 


Snap. 


Rules for Pike Angling. 


$ rx. Aﬀer he hath taken your Bait if be 
move ſlowly, and make no ſtop, give him 
time, and you'll ſeldon mifs him ; caſt a 
the Bait in one and the ſame place above ona 
or twice at moſt ; for he commonly takes the 
| Bait at firſt or ſecond throw. 
| $2. Orifhelycafter he hath taken the Bait 
(as ſometimes he will) gently move Ft 
hand, to try which way his Head lieth ; if you 
cannot diſcover that, then ftrike direaly L. 
wards, otherwiſe you may (inſtead of H 
ing him) pluck the Bait out of his Mouth. 

I 3. If he take it upon the top of the W+ 
ter, and lie ſtil], you ſee which way his Head 
* lieth, and may order your ſelf accordingly. 
$4. Atthe mo Tackle muſt be {trong- 

row 


er than for the Lin regard you m 
ſtrike much more fo z Your beſt Lines 
are madg of Greea or $ our'd Silk, 3 « 


On 
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refflyards long for the Trowl. Next aie thoſe 
:r6of Green Thread or Hemp. 

F 5. Ar the Snap you muſt give two luſty 

exjerks one after the other, and be ſure you 

ever ſtrike contrary to the way his Headlieth, 

nd leſt you pull the Bait from'him only. 

will $6. Faſten'your Swivel to the end of your 

te Line) for you muſt uſe a Swivel both at 
Trowl and Snap) and Hook your Armed 
Wire upon the Swivel. 

F 7. For the Snap caſt a piece of Lead 
hollow, and ſo wide as to go over the Wire, 
and the end of the Hook, which you draw 

be within the Fiſhes Mouth ; let it lie there to 
inf ſink his Head downwards, make it ſo rough 
not Y that ic ſlip not out, or ſew up the Fiſhes 
10} Mouth, which is better than to place che 
the Y Lead upon the Line, (as ſome uſe) for the 
ait 
wt 
ou 


(4 


Lead will very often ſlip further, and alſo 
entangle the Bait and Line together. 
$ 8. Both at Snap and with Trowl, cut a- 
way one of the Fins of the Bait cloſe at the 
Guills, and alſo behind the vent, another on 
the contrary ſide ; the Bait will play better. 
F 9. In caſting with Trowling, or at Snap, 
a © be ſure to raiſe ou Hand a little when you 
ad I ſee the Bair ready to fall into the Water ; this 
. I vill prevent that the Baic daſh not violently 
\ into the Water in its fall, which affrighes the 
MaChough he be a bold Fiſh) when it falls 
e&J behind and near unto him; After your Bait is 
30 A then lec it ſink alictle then draw ittowards 
We - you, 
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you, near to the top, then let it ſink & 
gain, Cc. 
$ 10. Make your Lead for the Trowl four 
Square, and much thicker and ſhorter than 
moſt uſe, the Square will keep the Hook in 
the ſame place as you fet it, and the thick 
ſhort Lead ſinks him- with his Head down. 
wards, ſo that he will not ſhoot ſlope-wik 
as he doth when the Lead is long. 
$ 11. Join your Wire Links together with 
a Steel Ring; the Baie will play and ſotYf 
better, if it lie only into the Baits Mouth, Yb 
will not entangle in ' the Line fo ofa 
February, April, beginning of May, Septembs, 
and Otober, are the chiet Months for Trowl-fly 
ing, and March for the Snap. | 0 
I 12. A larger Bait doth more invite then 
Pike, but a leſſer takes him more ſurely, #6 
h 
l 
h 
ki 
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ſooneſt gorged or ſwallowed, and the Hook 
certainly taken in his Mouth both at $S 
and Trowl. Two or three Baits will ſe 

all the day, and Bait them before you go to 
Angle, and uſe one until it be Water-ſopt. 

Q$ 13. Uſe a large white Minnow, or large 
Loach,put on with the Hook in his Mouth, Ana 
gle with him for a Pike as you do for a Trout, NP 
and let your Hook be ſmall z uſe not a great 
Hook with a ſmall Bait, nor a great Bait withJ7 
a ſmall Hook. You may catch both Piks 
and Pearches, if you Trowl with a Minnc 

or Loach, or {mall Gudgeon, and have not too 
big a Hook, You mult always Trowl in 9Þ 
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dear Water, .and if poſlible in a_ windy day, 
When the Water is 'Tranſparent and the day 
Four dear and bright, a large Gudpeon is the beſt 
banY Bait for Pike, but if the day be dark or clou- 
x nf dy, Roch, Dace, or a Bleak new taken, ar: 


ck Ythe beſt Baits can be made uſe of, 


ile Anzling for Pike with a Minnow, 


iQ Get & ſingle Hook, long and ſlender in the 
ink hank, pur Lead upon it, as thick near the 
, tbenct as will go into the Minnow's Mouth, 
en place the point of the Hook directly up the 
ber, MW Face of the Fiſh, let the Rod be as long as 
w-Eyou can handfomly manage, witk a Line 
of the ſame length, caſt up and down, and 
mannage it as when you trowl with any 
other Baic; if, when the Pike hath taken it, 
he run to the end of the Line before he hath 
gorged or ſwallowed it, do not ſtrike, but 
hold ſtill only, and he will recurn back and 
 wEfwallow ic; but if you uſe that Bait with a 
Xt. YTrowl, ſome eſteem it the very beſt for Pike, 
Jdpecially if you uſe a Swive!. You may uſe 
Ana Large Loach after the ſame manner for the 
Pike, as alſo a Gudgeon, Bleak, &c. 


,% 
ook 


'ex 
UM The manxer of Snaring young Pikes or Jacks. 


In May, Tune and Fuly, in a clear, calm, hot, 

odfGleamy day, Pikes ſoar on the Waters ſurface, 
n or near it, chen fix 4 o_ or Running goole 
'-'; _ Q 
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of Wire to the end of a ſtrong Pack-thread, 
a yard and half long, and the other end 
the Pack-chread to a long Pole or Gead tha 
is mannageable: Your Snare ar Runni 

nooſe, aforeſaid, being open, you may 

ſerve Jacks to lie on the top of the Watg, 
and you may eaſily put the Snare over them, 
and, with a quick and ſmart jerk, hoiſt then 
amain to Land. 'This way I have taken ms 
ny, near Oxferd. | 


Hooking Pikes in Ditches, 
” 


Or you may, at that time, take a Line 
7 or 8 foot, and thereunto arm or whip! 
Hook of the largeſt ſize, and lead the ſhank 
of the Hook neatly, that the weight n 
vide it at pleaſure, and: you may ſtrike the 
Pike with the bare Hook where you pleak, 
when they go a Frogging into Ditches, i" 
May, Fune and: Fuly ; and you ſee 
ſoaring on the ſuperficies of the Watz 
Or you may whip. four Hooks to ſuch 
Line, the points of each'a quarter of a dir- 
cle diſtant from each other, and all whigt 
together, &c 
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Of Fiſh-ponds. 


7 Hen the Ground is drained, and the 
Earth made firm, where the Ponds 

head muſt be, in that place drive two or 
three rows of Oak or Elm Piles, and lay Fag- 
s of ſmaller Woqd berwixt them, and 
Farch betwixt and above them, very well 


E rammed ; and then ſet another row of Piles 


8s the firſt were ; which ſhould be about the 
height you intend to makethe Sluice or Flood- 

e, or the Vent conveying the over-flow- 
ings of your Pond; in any Flood, that may 
endanger the breakings of the Ponds Dam. 


1} The depth of the Pond ſhould be about 7 foot, 


except at ſome one end or ſide it be very 
ſhallow, which is neceſſary for the preſerva- 


{F tion of the Spawn and Fry of Fiſh. 


F 2. Plant Willows or Alders about the 


xy Pond, and caſt in ſome _ in ſandy pla- 


es, not far from the ſide, tor Fiſh to ſpawn 
in, and defend their Spawn and young Fry 
from Ducks, Herons, Geeſe, Frogs, Kings- 
fiſhers and Vermin, eſpecially the Spawn of 
Carp and Tench. | 

$ 3. Contrive the Pond fo, as the Water 
tay be continually renewed by ſome Rill or 
#2 R 2 Raun- 
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”  Rain-water,which inclines Fiſh both to breed 
E and feed better, and makes them be of a bet. 
ter and pleaſanter taſt: So Pools that are 
large, have gravelly bottoms and ſhallow 
for Fiſh to ſpore themſelves on, make them 
purely taſted : So hollow Banks, Shelves and 
Roors of Trees ſave and preſerve them from 
their Enemies and Devourers, and Shades de 
fend them in the Summer from heat, and in 
the Winter from cold : But many Trees grow. 
ing about the Pond, is ill for Fiſh ; becauſe 
the falling and rotting of the Leaves maks 
the Water ſtink and four, and the Fiſh ilk 
taſted. 
$ 4. The Carp loves and delights in gre 
velly, fandy Ground and bottoms; and 
breed beſt in Marle-pits, or Pits that have 
clean, clay bottoms, or in new Ponds, or 
Ponds that are not very deep, and in ſuch 
likewiſe that lye, dry a Winter ſeaſon ; but 
not ſo well in old Ponds that be fall of Mud 
and Weeds: And they would have their 
Ponds warm, and free from Wind, with 
Graſs growing on the bottom or ſides, where- 
on, in the hot Months, they'll feed and eat, 
and would alſo have Willows grow on the 
- ſides of the Ponds. In Suramer, when great 
droughts are, ſow Hay-ſeeds round the lides 
of your Ponds, and rake the ſame with an 
Iron-rake, and Graſs will quickly grow, and 
when Rain repleniſhes the Pond, Carps will 
feed thereon. Fe 
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Carps are very great and numerous breed- 
es, and often over-ſtore the Ponds where 
they like well, and delight, ſo do Breams, 
and that makes them both be lean, and nat 
thrive ſo well. 

Cleanſe and-drain your Ponds every four 
or five years, letting them lye dry fix or nine 
Months, to kill the Warer-weeds, as Water- 
lilies, Candocks, Reat and Bull-ruſhes, that 
breed there; and as' theſe die, ſow Oats, 
Parſley-ſceds, and Hay-ſeeds, and let Graſs 
row on the bottom and ſides of the Ponds, 
bo Carps to feed on ; and obſerve what kind 
of Fiſh ſoever either feed beſt, or thrive in the 
Water of the reſpective Ponds, and ſuit them 
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accordingly. The Tench and Eel love and 


delight in Mud, and foul Waters and Ponds. 

( 5. Often feed the Fiſh by throwing inta 
them chippings of Bread, Ale-grains, Curds, 
or the Intrailsof Chickens, or of any Fowl or 
Beaſt you kill for your felf : So Garden-earth 
aud Parſley thrown into a Pond, very well re- 
covers and refreſhes ſick Fiſh. When you ſtore 
2 breeding Pond, put in two or three Males 


for one Female; but in a feeding Pond, take 


ho care whether there be more Male or Fe- 
male Carps : Others adviſe to put in two Fe- 
males for one Male into the breeding Pond. 
If there be great ſtore of Rubbiſhin a Pond, 
there needs a leſs ſupply of adventitious Feed. 
$6. Carps and Tenches thrive and breed 
belt, when no other Fiſh is put with them into 
R 3 the 
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the ſame Pond; for all other Fiſh devour their 
Spawn, Others ſay, that Carp, Tench and 
Bream will breed and like well in the ſame 
Pond ; but ſince Brearms are ſuch exceflive 
breeders, I ſhould keep them out of the Pond 
wherein Carp and Tench are. So likewiſe 
Roches are prodigious breeders for number, 
and (like Sheep in a paiture ) devour and 
conſume all the ſweet Feed in Ponds, and 
thereby pinch and ſtarve ai! other Fiſh. 

$ 7. Pike, Pearch, Roch, Dace, Bream 
and Minnows, may be priit into one and the 
ſame Pond; the two firſt will tec@ on, and 
mightily devour the Fry and Spawn of All 
the others, which are numerous breeders, 
Breams will like very well in fair and large 
Ponds, or Mill-dams. Let your Vikes be all 
of a length you ſtore your Ponds with ;. for 
one of 3o inches will devour one of 15. 

$*. In Winter break the Ice, it a great 
Froſt, and make ſeveral holes in the Ice of 
your reſpective Fiſh-ponds for Fiſh to breathe, 
and take the Air at, and thraw Bean-ſtraw 
into the Pond, if you ſuſpe& a bard Froft to 
approach. | d. 

$9. Kill and deſtroy all Herons, Cormo- 
rants, Sea-gulls, Kings-fiſhers, Water-coots, 
Water-rats, Water-mice, Bitterns, Wild- 
ducks and Otters, ' that frequent the Pond; 
and ſuffer not much ſhooting at Wild-fowl; 


for that affrightens, harms and deſtroys Fiſh, 
Your Tame-ducks are great Enemies to yo 
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Fiſh in the Fiſh-ponds; for they devour all 
the pawn, and the young fry of Fiſh : The 
like do Geeſe, but not ſo much as Ducks. 

$ 10. You may carry young Carps, or 
Tenches alive 40, or 60 Miles, if you lay one 
layr of Fiſh, and another of very wet Moſs 
ina Pannier, and refreſh them with freſh Wa- 
ter every 10 Miles, which way is to be uſed 
for thoſe you'll preſerve alive, to ſtore Ponds 
with. 
{ rr. The Ape of Fiſhes is more uncertain, 
than that of Terreſtrial Creatures, becauſe li- 
ring under the Water they are not ſo eaſily 
eablerved. Many of them breathe not, by 
which means, their vital Spirits are more 
cloſed in ; and therefore, though they receive 
ſome refrigeration by their Guills, yet that 
refrigeration is not ſo continual, as when it 
is by breathing. 

They are free from the Deſiccation, and 
Depredation of the Ambient Air, becauſe they 
live in the Water. Yet there is no doubt, but 
the Water Ambient piercing and receiv'd into 
the Pores of their Body, doth more-hurt to 
long life than the Air. ; 

Ir js affirm'd too, that their Blood is not 
warm, ſome of them are great devourers, 
even of cheir own kind. Their Fleſh is ſof- 
ter, more watery, and tender than that of 
Terreſtrial Creatures, 

That which they report of ſome Fiſhes, is 
ſtrange; that aſter a certain Age their Bodies 
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will waſte, and grow very ſlender, only their 
wy and Tail retaining their former great 
neſs. 

The Pike, amongſt Fiſhes living in freſh 
Warer, is found to laſt longeſt, ſometimes to 
49 Years, though others think 1o Years tg 
be the extent of his Ape ; he's a Ravener, of a 
Fleſh ſomewhat dry and firm. The Pike, 
Chub, Pearch, Trout and Eel amongſt freh 
Water Fith, are the greateſt devourers of other 
Fiſh. The Carp, Bream, Tench, Eel, Chub, 
and the like, are by my Lord Bacsn held nat 
to live above 10 Years, yet others on their 
own Obſervations, affirm the C arp to live 30, 
or 40 Years. Salmons are quick of growth, 
ſhorcof life: Butthe Pearch is low of growth, 
long of life. As Terreſtrial Creatures can» 
not bear the Air that is too hot, or too cloſe; 


ſo Fiſhes are ſuffocated in Waters, if they be 


totally and long frozen. 

$ 12, Salmons ſpawn in moſt Rivers in 
Auguſt; then they dig a hole, or grave in 
ſafe place in the Gravel, and there place their 
Eggs, or Spawn (after the Melter hath done 


his natural Office) and cunning]y hide, and 


cover it over with Gravel and Stones. So 
leaving it to be enlivened by the Suns heat, 
and fo they become Smelts early in the next 

Spring. | 
$ 12. In-Lorrain in a Lake there, there's 
ſuch abundance of Carps, that the preſent 
French King Yearly receives a great Roma 
energs 
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hereby. In Perſia there are neither Pikes nor 
Fels, and in Muſcovy no Carps are either in 
their Rivers, Lakes, or Pounds. In- Spam 
there are no Pikes. 
$ 14. All ſorts of Creatures whatever have 
their Reducrives, and Corretions, ee the 
Univerſe would be over-ſtock'd with every pa- 
ticular Species : Man hath his Wars, Plagues, 
Famins, Foreign Plantations, Sea Voyages, De- 
baucheries and Exceiles, which, were it not 
for theſe Mankind wouid grow fo numerous, 
that the whole Earth and Sea could not pro- 
duce ſufficient Food, and Aliment for his nu- 
'trition ; and amongſt other Creatures, Fiſhes 
are infinitely more numerous. or increaſing 
than Beaſts, or Birds, as appears by the nu- 
merous ſpawn of any one Fiſh, though ordi- 
narily they breed bur once a Year; and if all 
I theſe ſhould come, even the Ocean it ſelf 
would long ſince have been over-ſtored with 
Fiſh. Now the Correftives and Redudctives 
of theſe are very many. 1. 4riſftetle Obſerves 
in his Sixth de Hiſtoria Animalinm, cap.13. theſe 
Eggs that are not ſprinkled, A/pergine Seminis 
genitalis maris, prove unfruicfull ; a great part 
are devoured by the Male, and much more 
by other Fiſh ; ſome of their Eggs are buried 
in the ſlime, and Corrupted. 2. Many are 
taken by Men and imployed for Food. 3. As 
among Birds and Beaſts, there are Birds and 
Beaſts of Prey, ſo eſpecially amongſt Fiſh : 
And though the Wiſdom of Providence hath 
given 
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given certain Expedients to Animals,efpecially 
Fiſhes of the weaker Nature, to eſcape the yg 
racious, as ſ{wiftneſs to ſome, ſmallneſs to 6 
thers, whereby they eſcape to ſhallows, ant 
ſhoars unacceſſable to the greater: And 
thoſe that are not able to move, or at leaftty 
move {wiftly, the Protection of Shells, as Oy, 
ſters, Eſcallops, Crabs, Lebſters, and other 
Shell-fiſh, yet @ very great number are devoy 
red by the voracious kind. 

My Lord Chief Juſtice Hales tells us in hi 
MAtoral Evidences, that of a Friend of his, havi 
ſtored a very great Pond, of 3 or 4 Kind 
Ground with Carps, Tench and other Pond: 
fiſh, of a very great number,. only put in 2 
very little ſmall Pikes; at 7 Years end upon 
the draught of his Pond, not one fiſh was left 
but the 2 Pikes grown to an exceflive bigne, I; 
and all the reſt, together with their Million 
of Fry, devoured by thoſe pair of Tyrants 
4. Beaſts alſo and Birds of Prey, as Otters, 
Water-Rats, Bitterns, Herons, Ducks, Geele, 
Kings-fiſhers, Sea-gulls, Cormorants and & 
ther Fowl of that kind, deſtroy many both in 
Sea, Rivers, Ponds and Lakes. 5. Extream 
Froſts, eſpecially in Rivers, Ponds and Laks 
make 2 great deſtrution of Fiſh, partly by 
freezing them, partly by the excluſion of the 
Ambient Air, which inſinuates it ſelf into the 

ater, and is neceſſary for the preſervation 
of the lives of thoſe watery Inhabitants. 6. By 
great heats and droughts, not only wb 

& 
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Lakes, Ponds and Rivers, but alſo taintin 
the Water with exceflive heat, and thoug 
thoſe two do not fo much concern Sea-fiſh, 
who have more ſcope and room, yet they 
have a great influx upon Rivers, Ponds and 
Lakes. | 

( i5. Fanus Dubravius ſays, Carps begin to 
hawn at the Age of 3 Years, andcontinue tq 
do fo 'till 30, both they and moſt other Fiſh 
 Yſpawn in the Spring, or Summer, except 
bs YTrouts ; Carps, Loaches, and Gudgeons 
4 pawn ſeveral times in the Summer, and then 

tor 4 Male Carps will follow a Female, but 

n& I fhe difſembling a Coyneſfs, they force her 
n 2 Fthrough Weeds and Flags, where ſhe lets fall 
00 F ber Eggs or Spawn, which ſticks faſt co the « 
et, Weeds, and then they let fall their mele upon 
els, it, and ſo ic becomes in a ſhort time a livin 
ons F Fiſh ; and it's thought that moſt Fiſh breed af- 
as Fter this manner, except the Eel, And when 
5, I the Spawner hath weakned her ſelf by doing 
Je, F that Natural Office, two or three melters have 
& F helped her off from the Weeds, by bearing 
i Fher up on both ſides, and guarding her into 
the deep. | 
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CHAP. XXXIN. 


The manner, and chief ways 


dreſſing freſh Water Þiſb. 


Lrhongh IT cannot pretend to the leaſt 
Skill in Cookery ; yertT will not deny, 
but that (as the times phraſe it ) I underſtand 
ſomething of cating, and very well know that 
the Angler when from home, and would 
pleaſure his Friends with the fruit of his recre 
ations, frequently meets with ſuch ill Hof 
wives at ordinary Inns, or Alehouſes ( being 
often enforced to take up his. Quarters, at ſuc 
Places, for the conveniences of the River he 
Angles at ) as renders by theit ill drefling the 
moſt delicate Fith, not only ingrateful to the 
Palate, but even nauſeous to the Stomach; to 
obviate which inconvenience, I will here fur 
niſh the Angler (out of Mr. 1/a/ton, Ingeniow 
Mr. Cotton, and others) with the eaſieſt, and 
belt ways of drefiing all. manner of freſh We 
ter Fiſh, fo thar upon ſuch ſtreſs; he may && 
red his I and-iady fo well, ( if ſhe'll bur ob 
ſerve him ) as neicher to ſhame her ſelf, not 
ſpoil a good diſh of Fiſh. And, I will firl 
teach how to dreſs the Chub, he being a Fiſh 
that has loſt much Reputation, for want « 
good drefling, 
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How to dreſs a Chnb. 


off $ r. Firſt ſcale him, and then waſh him 
'Edean, and take out his Guills; and to that 
end make the hole as lictle, and near to his 
Guills as you may conveniently, and eſpecial- 
alt Bly make clean his Throat from Graſs and 
Weeds that are uſually in it, ( for if that be 
not very clean, it will make him to taſt very 
four ) then with your Knife cut away all his 
Guills, having fo done, put ſome ſweer Herbs 
(which are the tops of Roſemary, Thyme, 
Sweet Marjoram, Parſly and Winter Savory ) 
into his Belly, and then tye him with 2 or 3 
fplinters to a Spit, and roſt him, baſted often 
with Vinegar, or rather Verjuice and Butter, 
with good ſtore of Sale mixt with it. This 
way makes him a good diſh of Meat, and 
dries up the fluid watery humour, with 
which all Chubs abound. Other Fiſh may 
be dreſt thus, as Barbe), Tench, Bream, &c. 
only baſt them with Butter only, and Salt firſt 
ltewed on, 


Another way to dreſs a Chub. 


$2. When you have ſcaled a Chub, and 
cut off his Tail, Fins and Guills, and waſhed 
him very clean and taken out the Guts, &c, 
then chine. or flic him through che middle, 
& a Salr-filh is uſually cut, then give him 3, 
OT 
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or44 cuts, or ſcotches on the Bagk with ye 
Knife, and broil him 1ziſurely on clear 

coal, or Wood:e6a! Fire that are free froy 
fmoak, and all the time he is broyling, baf 
him with the beſt. ſweet Butter, and good 
ſtore of Salt mixe with it, and to this addy 
lieccle Thyme cut exceeding ſmall, or bruiſe 
into the Butter ; and he's often to be turd 
whilſt he's broyling. Dreſt in this manner the 
watry taſt is taken away, for which may 
except againſt him. He's to be eaten the 
fame Day he's caught, and forget not to at 
his Guills, and waſh his Throat very clean; 
and his Body is not to be waſhed after gutted, 
(as indeed no other Fiſh ſhould be ) bet 
wiped clean with a Linnen Cloth. Afﬀeerths 
manner you may dreſs other Fiſh, as Trouy 
Barbels and Tenches, cc. = 


Another way to dreſs a Chub. 


$ 3. Set a Kettle over the fire with ſomd 
Water, and a litle Beer Vinegar, ſo much d 

th as will cover the Fiſh, and therein put 
Fennel and good Store of Salt; and whe 
the Water boils put in the Chub, ( he _ 
firſt ſcaled, gutted, Throat made clean, 
wiped clean, and Guills cut away ) and I 
him boil up but afterwards very leiſurely, 
and when boil d enough, take him out, andJf 
lay him on a Board for the Water to run of 
from him ; having fo reſted ons Hour, pic or 
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all che Fiſh from the Bones, and lay it on a 
Pewter diſh, which ſer on a Chafing diſh of 
Coals, and put good ſtore of Butter to it, 
which when the Fiſh is exceeding hot, ſerve 
Fit up, and eat it as minced Veal, and ſcald 
me Parſly, and ſhred it and mix it with 
the Fiſh, 


' To dreſs Trouts, &c. the common way. 


F 4. Firſt with a Knife gently ſcrape all the 
fime off them, then waſh them clean in Salt 
and Water, and cut away all their Guills, 
then gut them, and wipe them very clean 
with a Linnen Cloth, then flower them on one 
fide wich the fineſt Wheat flower, then lay 
them in the Frying-pan, with that ſide down- 
wards which was flowered, and fry them very 
Swell, but leiſurely in good ſweet Butter, un- 
fl they be brown and criſp; then flower that 
ide which is uppermoſt, and turn it down- 
wards, and fry as aforeſaid, &c. then take 
them ou of the Frying-pan, and lay them on 
a Pewter diſh, firſt very well heated before 
the fire ; then pour off che Butter the Trouts 
were fry'd in, into the Greaſe-pot, and not 
on the Fiſh; then fry good ſtore of Parſly 
and young Sage in other ſweet Butter, until 
they be a lirtle criſp, then take out the Herbs 
and lay them on the Fiſh, but put not any 
of the Butter wherein the Herbs were fry'd, 
on the Fiſh ; Then beat up ſome ſweet Butrer, 
with 
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with 3, or 4 Spoonfuls of boyling hot Spri 
Water ( an Anchovis being firſt therein di 
ſolved, if you can eaſily have an Anchoyis) 
and pour it on the Fiſh, or Diſh where the 
are, and ſerve them up, garniſhing your Di 
with ſome” Straw-berries, or other Green 
Leaves. This is the way to fry Trouts, Sab 
mon Smelts under a foot long, ſmall Pikes, 
Pearches, Grayiings, Roches, Daces, Bream, 
Gudfgeons, only thoſe that have ſcales are tg 
be elean ſcaled, which muſt be done very 
lightly agd carcfully with a Knife for bruiſi 
the Fiſh, and thoſe chat have no ſcales mul 
be well waſhed, and rubbed in Sale and Wa 
ter before they are gutted, and the Guills of 
every Fiſh is co be cut clean out, and of the 
Fith before gutted; for the Guills eaſily cons 
tract an ill lavour, taſt and ſmell. This way 
alſo you may fry ſmail Eels, after they art 
flead, gutted, wiped clean, and cut into pie 
4, or 5 inches long, p | 


The beſt way of Atul gue &c. ; 


$ 5. Take your Trout, wath, and dry him 
with a clean Napkin ; then open him, and 
having taken out his Guts, and all the Blood, 
and cut and taken away his Guiils, wipe him 
very clean wichin, but waſh him not, and 
give him three ſcorches with the Knife co the 
Bone on one fide only ; after which rake & 
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Beer Vinegar, (but it muſt not be dead Vi- 
r) and a little White-wine and Water, as 
| cover the Fiſh you intend to boil ; then 
throw irito the Liquot ,a good quantity of 
Wt, the rind of a Limon, 4 Handful of ſlic'd 
Horſe-Radiſh-roor, with a handſome little 
kiggor ok Roſemary, Thyme, Sweet Marj 
nm, Parſley, and Winter Savory. Thieri ſet 
r Kettle upon a quick fire of Wood, and 
your Liquor boil up to the height befors 
you put in your Fiſh, and then, if there bs 
many, put them in one By one, that they 
not ſo cool the Liquor, as to maks it 
hi and whilſt your Fiſh is boiling, beat up 
Butter for your Sauce with a Ladleful or 
wo of the Liquor it is boiling in, (one An- 
chovy being diſſoly'd in the Liquor if you 
have Anchovis) and being boil'd enough, im- 
wediacely pour the Liquour from the Fiſh, and 
being laid in a Pewter Diſh (firſt well warm'd 
before the Fire) pour your Butter upon it,and 
frewing i: plentifully over wich ſhaved Horſe- 
ERadiſh-root, and a little pounded Ginger ; - 
| Garniſh che ſides of your Diſh, and che Fiſh 
ſelf with a ſlicd Limon or two, and ſerve 
t up. Moſt omit the Anchovis in the Sduce. 
Ih the ſame manner you may drefs a Salmon +» 
Moat z likewiſe a Grayling, Carp, Bream, 
Roch, Dace niay be dreft after the fame man- 
tier, ohly they are to be ſcaled, which a Trous 
CI terer is, and chat muſt be done very lightly 
60 ind carefully, wich ; Knife, for beulling cbs 
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Fiſh : alſo a Pike may be thus dreſt, the 
being firſt well ſcoured off with Water 
Salt, ſo likewiſe may a Pearch and Tench 
dreſt, but before you pour on the Sawg 
blanch off very neatly the Skins of the P 
and Tench. For want of Horſe-Radiſh-rog, 
uſe ſlic't Ginger and ſome groſly bruiſed Pe 


r. Or rather long Pepper, which is gogl 
Bo boil Fiſh with. ! 


- To dreſs Salmon. 


$ 6. You may fry pieces of Sang, of4h ; 


Chine of Saimon, as you are directed 
Trout, at Q 4. of this Chapter. 


To ſtew Salmon, or other Fiſh. 


or the 


$7. Take a Salmon, draw it, &-c. ſoo 


the Back, put it whole, or in pieces, intol 
Stew-pan, and thereunto put ſome Beer- 
gar, White-wine and Water, as much as 
cover the Fiſh, put alfo to it ſome w 
Cloves, large Mace, flic'd Nutmeg , 
Ginger, a Bay-leave, a bundle of the tops 
Roſemary, ſtripped Thyme, ſweet Marjoran, 
Winter-ſavory, andpick'd Parſley, fome whio 
Pepper, Currans, Salt, Butter, and an Or 

in 


alfs, ſtew all leiſurely cogerher, and, what 


well ftewed, diſh chem with carved Sippe 
lay on the Spices, and flic'd Limon, rut 
over With Bucter beaten up in ſome of the 


| 


ch abec. - 


'_ _Vadde Metum, &. 

wor it, was ſtewed in, garniſh the Diſh wich 
arfed Manchet, &c. Thus you may ftew 
ny other Fiſh, as Carp, Pike, am, 
arch, &c. 


\./ The beſt way tv dreſs a Carp, &e. 


$8. Take a Carp (alive, if poffible) ſcout 
him, and rub him clean with Water and Salt, 
but ſcale him not, ſay ſome, others ſcale Mtg, 
then open him, and put him'with his Blood 
ind his Liver (which you muſt ſaye when 
$i open him) inco a ſmall Pot or Kettle, 
en take ſweet Marjoram, Thyme and Parſly, 
of each half a handful, a Sprig of Roſematy, 
and another of Savory, bind them into two 
or three ſmall bundles, and put them to your 
Carp, with four or five whole Oniogs, twen- 
pickled Oyſters, and three Anchovis. Then 
upon your Carp as much Claret-wing 
will cover him, and ſeaſon yaur Claret 
rel with Salt, Cloves, Mace, ſlic'd Nutmegs, 
nd the rinds of Oranges and Limons ; that 
ne, cover your pot, and ſet it over a quick 
8, till it be ſufficiently boiled ; thenitake 


*F out che Carp, and lay it with the Broth ih the 


, and pour upon it a quarter of.a Pouni 
the beſt freſh Butter melted and rages 
th halt a dozen ſpoonfuls of the Broth, thy 
olks of two or three Eggs, and ſome of the 
ſhred ; garniſh your Diſh with-Limo 
is ſerve it up, and you'll find it'# nol 
hchus drlt; Bur if you be noe Gm. + 
p 


a” 
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be at the charges of the Claret-wine, arid for 
want of that, ſome White-wine, good Beer. 
vega and Water, may ſerve very well is 
ſtead of che Claret-wine. Andif you canng 
have the Oyſters and Anchovis, and thereby 
are enforc'd to omit them, it will notwith. 
ſtanding ſuch omiſlion, eat well. In the ſame 
manner, you may drefs other Fiſh, only you 
muſt for others, omit the Blood and Liver: 
As Salmon, Pike, Trout, Pearch, Bream 
Grayling, &-c. thoſe that have Scales, being 
ſcal'd, and if you uſe Wine only, put in the 
Fiſh before the Liquor boils, otherwiſe 
terwards. | 


The common way of. boiling Fiſh. 


$9. The common way of boiling Fiſh,'b}} 
to draw them, cut out their Guills, and ſcalt 
them, if Scales, and wipe them clean, and 
then to ſet over the Fire, a Kettle, withs 
" much'Water as will cdver the Fiſh, and 

ors therein ſome Beer-vinegar, good ftored | 

lt, fweet Fennel, a bundle or two of ſweet 
. Herbs, and when the Liquor boils very well 
up, to put in the Fiſh, but then ler it boll 
very leiſurely, until che Fiſh be perf; 
boil'd ; then let the Water run off, and 
them oh a hot Pewter Diſh, and fer it on 
Chafing-diſh of Coals, and when all the WJ | 
er is perfeatly run from the Fiſh, chen ferve 
ther up with beaten Butter, ſome Parſley} 


4 ye 0 
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id by it ſelf, then ſhred and mingled with 
the bearen Butter ; ler the Parſley not be too 

boil'd, but greeniſh, The putting in 
Inegar into the Water you boil n, cauſes 
the Fiſh co harden, and ſo does Wine, | 


How to fry Fels. 


F x0. Firſt take the Eel, flea him, gut him, 
and waſh him clean, then cut him into the 
kngths of ; or 4 inches a-piece, then ſet over 
Vater in a Skillet. or Poſnet, and le ic boil, 
and cherein you mult put good ſtore of Sale, 
and ſome Fennel ; when this Water boils, put © 
in the pieces of Eel, and let them cherein be 
amoſt half boiled, then take them our, jp 
ting chem into a Cutlender, then, after the Wa- 
ter is well drained, flour them with the fineſt 
Wheat-flower, and fry them as you are in- 
ſrufed to fry a Trout, at $ 4. of this Chap» 
jr. 'This is a curious way for frying large 
pieces of Eel, and they will be very tender. 


3 The bel way of dreſſing a, large Fel. : 


$. 17, Firſt waſh him in Water and Salt, 

plll ofthis Skin below his Vent or Navel, 

d notmtch further ; having donethat, take | 

out his Guts as clean as you can, but 

him got, then give him three or four ſcorches 

witha Knife, and then put into his Belly and 

fhole ſcorches, ſweet Herbs, (which are the 
i joys: 
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> Cut very. 

wwe Butter and Salt having done this, tha 
pull his Skin over hymn all but his head, which 
you are to Cut off, to the end you may tye 
his Skin aþoz t that part where his head grew, 
and it niuſt be ſo tyed as to keep all bis mok. 
ſture within hs Skin ; and havin ng de dane 
tye bim. with tepe or Pack-threa a 
arid roaft him leifurely, and baſte him wi 
Water and Salt, till his Skiri breaks, and th 
with Butter ;. and having roſted him enough, 
letwhat was put into his Belly, be mix'q ha 
Nw. Butter for his Sawce.” pol 


© The common way of ring w 


7 12. Take Fels, flea, gut, and wipe thay, 
| Clean, and.cut them in pieces 4 or 5 anct 

long, put them on a ſmall Spit croſs- ways, 
and between each piece, put ſome large byge- 
leaves, or Bay-leaves ; then roſt them, and 
baſte them wich Butter, and, when enough, 
ſerve them. up with Butter, beaten up in thies: 
or four ſpaontuls of boiling Water, and ch 
Yolk of.an Egg beaten in the Butter likewiſ 
if you like Eggs. If you put the pieces of 

in boiling Water and Salt, before youſtoſt 
fem, and let them be 8 quarter boil'd, Fe 


oY 
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roſt them, they'll eat far better. Youg . 
(ca are roſted, ſhould be pretty large 
ls, 


'F# Whether you thus roſt, fry or broil 
Fs ity them in Water, Salt, and ſome 


 Spitch-cock, or broiled Eels, 


<> 

en 

ch 

4: 

', $13, Take a large Eel,ſplat it down theBack 
'" joynt the Bone, being drawn, and the 
, ood waſhed our, leave on the Skin, and cut 
Q. 

, 

b 


in four pieces equally, ſalt them, and broil 
on a ſoft, clear Fire, free from Smoke, 
baſte them with Butter, and being enough, 
ely broil'd ; ſervethem on aclean Diſh, 

with beaten Butter,, or inſtead of Butter, you 


{ baſte them with pure ſweet Sallet Oyl 
nd Vinegar; and often in broiling, turn them. 


. Stewed Eels. 


q $ 14. Flay them, draw them, and wipe 
| them clean, and: cut them in pieces 3 or 4 
inches long, and put them into a Poſner or 
illet, wich fair Water, a little White-wine, 
ſerjuice, or inſtead thereof, Beer-vinegar, 
& much altogether as will well cover them, 
er, ſome e- Mace, Cloves, + » 

d Nutmeg, almoſt half a pound jo. 


| cans, Salt, two Onions, three or four 
anfuls of or Barm, and a-bundle of 

Herbs, viz, ſtripped. Thyme, ſweet 

| 9 4 Mar- 
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264 The Angler's 
Marjoram, Winter-ſavory, Parfley, and ong 
or two tops of Roſemay. Stew all theſe ts 
gether leiſurely, till the Fiſh be very tender, 
then diſh them, and put to the Broth a quar, 
ter of a pound of Butter, . pour ic on the Fiſh, 
Sippet it, and ſerve it up. 
Or you may ſtew themin an Oren, cutti 
them in pieces, and ſetting them on the ul 
being firſt ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt, Clorg 
and Nutmeg, and caſt in Currans amon 
them, and at the top of all, lay good ſtore 
of Butter, and ſome Sage-leaves, and put ig 
four or five ſpaonfuls of White-wine, and 
bake them, and ſerve them on Sippits j ins 
ſtead of White-wine, you may put three of 
foyr ſpoonfuls of Water, bur ic's nor ſo good, 
You are to put them in a good glazed, ear 
then Pot for this way. And you may ſtew 
chem thys without putting any other ſeaſon tg 
them, but a very little Salt, and good ſton 
of Butter and Sage-leayes at top. 


How to make an Eel pye. 


© ro. Firſt flay, gut, draw and wipe the 
Eel very clean, both inſide and outſide, with 
a Napkin ; then cut the Eel into pieces 3 or$ 
inches long, then take Cloyes, Mace, Nuts 


meg all powder'd, and Pepper, powder'd, bat | 


not {o ſmall as the other Spices ; mix ali ihe 
Spices together with Salr, then ſeaſon the 
pieces of your Eel all oyer on cach fide, ho 
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Vade Mecum, &c. 65 
very highly with the Spices and Salt, 
A - fine Whear-flower. and to every 
of Flower you uſe, hoil three Qunces 
of good Butter in fair Spring-warer, and make 
the Paſte for your Pye Speedily and quick 
therewith: Your Pye ſhould eicher be round, 
or long, Ike a Brick, but round at the ends. 
Then + the pieces of Eel in your Pye, with 
flore of the beſt Curians ( firſt well waſhed 
in Spring-warer, and Cullenderd; ) at top 
of all lay great tore of Butter, and cover it 
with che Lid, in which ( if the Pye be to be 
taten hot ) make @ hole, and pour. therein 
60r » Spoonfuls of White-wine immediately 
before you ſer it in the Oven, then ſer it in 
the Oven, and ler it be very well baked and 
ſoaked, Ler your Cruſt for the Pye be well 
made ; for if either ir drench, or run in the 
wen, it will be worth very lictle. And if 
Pye be to be eaten cold, ic ſhould be. 
eaten within 2 Days after baking, elſe it 
dries, and is not ſo good. Inſtcad of the 
Whice-wine, you may in put 3, or 4 Spoon 
fuls of Water, but it's not ſo good as the 
Wine by much, though ic will do well. 
- Some put boiling hot Whice-wine, and a, 
title graced Nutmeg into the Pye, @ little be- 
fore its drawn out of the Oven, and at ſet- 
it into the Oven only a little fair Spri 
- You muſt not put any Wine in, 


Jou intend [x to keep, bus Bucer only, 
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To collar Eels to be eat cold. 


© 16. Take large Eels, flay, draw, and 
wipe them clean with a Linnen Cloch, part 
them down the Back, and take out the Bone, 
then cake Thyme, Parſley, Sweet Marjoram, 
a lictle Winter Savory, and a few of the t 
of Roſemary ; mince them all ſmall, a 
mingle them wich Nutmeg, Cloves, Ginger, 
Pepper, all beaten into Powder, and Salt 
then ſtrew them on the inſide of the Eels; 
then rowl up the Eels like a Collar of Brawn 
and put them in a clean Linnen Cloth tied 
both ends, and bound cloſe with: Pack-thready 
4nd'boil them in Water, ſome Beer Vinegar 
and Salt, until they, be very tender and 
enoligh: Bur let the Liquor boil before you 
put. in the Eels; when boil'd enough, taks 
thery out of the Liquor, and let them and 
the Liqour be cold;'ahd then put chem in he 
ſame. Liquor agait,, and you may therein 
keep them 5, or 6 Days, or more; and yt 
"ay ſerve it eicher in collars, or in rount 
ſlices with Sawcets of Vinegar. S 

But if you'll have the collar'd Eel to Keep 
2 Month, or more, put no herbs. to ir, nox, 
into the Liqour it's boil'd in, but very high-, 
ly ſeaſon the Eels only with Cloves, Mace, 

| Pepper and-Salt, without any Herbs, 
amongt them ; then proceed as before, &c, 


boil the 'pickle they are kept it; every 74" 
18 
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Dajs, and if it waſte, add Warer and Vine" 
gar co it at the boiling, FW ED 
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How to fry Pikes, or Jacks, not above - 
it 15 inches long. 


F 17. Let them firſt be fryed, as at Y'4. of 
this Chap. brown and criſp ; being tryed, 
drain all che Butter from them, and wipe the 
Pan yery clegn ; then put them again into 
the Pan with \ Gofbaymy and Ginger ſlic'd, an 
eo? , Salt, 'and Claret: wine ; fry. the 
ill half be conſumed, then put in @-piece of” 
Butter thake them well together with 2 mig- 

Limon, or flic'd Orange,.and Wh | 
iſh with Limon, 'or_flic d, Orange; and. 
6 Tor diſh with Shalloc. You may fry othge 
thus if you like the way. 


- 


Ta dreſs a Pike by boiling it, &Cc. | 


$ 18. Take a large Pike, rub off all his 
lime 'with Water and Salt, cut away his 
Guills, and Fins ; then gut anddraw him, and 
aſt away his Blood, then put 2 parts Water, 
and one White-wine, and a Pint of Beer Vi-, 
negar, as much of all as will gover him, into 
a clean- ſcoured Kettle, with a Handful. of 
Wt, Cloves, and large Mace of each tiyq- 
Drams, two flic d Nutmegs, one Limon-peel, 
bur races of Ginyer pared, and flic'd, tw 
Drams of wholg Pepper, four or five great 
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Onions whole, then make a Faggot of ſweat 
' Herbs, wiz. 6 tops of Roſemary, Sweet Mar- 
joram, Thyme, Winter Savory, and Parſley 
of each as much, all bound up together, 
t them wich the Spices and Salt into the 
Kettle, and make them boil a-pace upon # 
quick and ſtrong fire, and when it boils at 
the height then put in the Fiſh, but after- 
wards let ir boil very leiſurely ; being wall 
yk 
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boiled, drain the Liquor from i, an 

on 2 large diſh, 1zy on the Herbs and Spics 
on the Fiſh, with fliced Limons and Limon- 
ls, beat up good ſtore of Butter in 4 
Feaieful, or two of boiling Liquor the Fiſh 
was boiled in ; Sippet it, and garniſh che difh 
with ſearſed Mancher, 1. 
Or, Make Sauce with Butter beaten thick 
with ſlices of Limon, and ſome of the Liquor { 
the Fiſh was boiled in, an Anchovy or ro 

firſt diflolved therein, and garniſh the difh 
with beaten Ginger. 4 
Or, For Sauce, take 3 or 4 Anchovjs, dif 
ſolve them in White-wine, put them in a Pip- | | 
kin with ſome flic'd Horſe-radiſh-root, grob | + 
r, ſome of the Liquor the Fiſh wa 
boiled in, ſome pickled Oyſters and their Li Þ 
nor, large Mace, one Onion, or two, the || | 
auce being well ſtewed, diflolve and beat } | 
in the Sauce 2, or 3 yolks of Eggs, pout it} 
on the Fiſh with ſome beaten Butter, the | | 
ſtewed Oyſters and flic'd Limon. | 
' Or, Put ſome of the Liquor wherein Fil 
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Vade Metum, &c. 269 
Fiſh was boiled, with 2 or 3 Anchovis clean- 
kd and minced, 4 little White-wine, ſome 
grated Nutmeg, and ſtew it on a COOLED, 
and beat it up chick with ſome ſweet Butrer, 
the yolk of an Epg, or 2 diſſolved with ſome 
Vinegar, give ic a walm, and putto it J or 4 
ſlices of Limon ; pour on the Sauce, and 
iſh the Fiſh with flic'd Limons, the Spices, 
rbs and boiled Onions. 

Note, that you may drefs a Salmon, great 
Trout, or Carp after the fame manner, only 
for the Carp add his Blood afid Liver, to the 
1; ran he's boiled in: 

ote alſo, chat you may boil ſeveral Fiſh 
in the ſame Liquor the firſt was boiled in, 
and it*will be ſtronger and better, what is 
Sontieg for the ſecond, being repleniſhed 
with Water, Wine, and. Vinegar. 


How to roft a Pike.” 


'© r9. Firſt open your Pike at the Guills, 
and if need be, cut alſo a little ſlit towards 
the Belly, out of theſe take his Guts and 
keep his Liver, which you are to ſhred very 
fmall with Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, Par- 
ley, and a little Winter Savory; to thele 
put ſome pickled Oyſters, and ſome Ancho- 
yis, two or three, both theſe laſt whole ( for 
the Anchovis will melt, and the Oyſters ſhould 
tot) to theſe you muſt add alſo'a Pound of 


Feet Butter, which you are/to mix with the 


Herbs 


* 
I 1 
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Herbs: that are ſhred, and ler them all he 
wall . Salted (if the Pike be more than 


ard long, then you may put into « 
x more than a Pound of Butter, or 
e 


— 


 belefs, then leſs Butter will ſuffice;) t 
being thus mixt with a blade, or two of Macy, 
mult be: put into the Pikes Belly, and then 
his Belly ſo ſowed up, as. to keep all the 
Butter ip his Belly, if ic be poſlible, if na 
then as much of it as you poſlibly can, but 
take. not off che ſcales; then you are tp 
thruſt the Spit through his Mouth, and out a 
his Tail, and then.take 4, 5, or 6 ſplit Sticks, 
or very thin Laths, and a convenient quay 
zicy. of Tape or. Filteting 5 cheſe Laths ar 
robe oye round'about the Pikes Body, from 
his Head to his Tail, and che Tape tyed ſoms 
what thick, to prevent his breaking, or falli 
off from the Spir:; let him be roſted very les 
ſurely, and often baſted with Claret-wine; and 
Anchovis, and Butter mixt together, andalf 
wich what moiſture falls from 'him into the 
Pan 2 When you have roſted him ſufficiently, 
you are to hold under him (when you ut 
wind or cut the Tape that ties him) ſuchy 
Aſh, as you purpoſe to eat him out of, and 
kim fall into it with che Sauce char is rot 
in his Belly, and by this means the Pike wil 
be kept unbroken, and compleat. Then to 
the. Sauce that: was within (and alſo th# 
Sauce in \the \Pan) you are to add a 


quantity of the beſt Butter, and therein to. 


A 
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Vade Mecum, &c. _27\ 
ſqueeze the juice of three, gr four O 
Laſtly, you Sd either put into the Pike with 
the Oyſters, two Cloves of Garlick, and take 
it whole out, when the- Pike. is cut off the 
it or to give the Sauce a Hogo. ( let the 
into which you let. the Pike fall) be rub- 
with ic: The uſing, or not uſing of this 
Garlick is left to your diſcretion : Pecan i 
s offenſive to ſome. 


T ſtew Carp, Bream, Mullet, or Rzver 
| large Roch, or Dace. 


- $20, Scale, cut out the Guills, waſh tham 
dean and wipe them dry with a clean Lin- 
- Cloth, flower and fry them in 


'{weet Butter, as before at & 4. of this Chap. 


ing finely fryed, put them in a Pewter- 
a with half a Pint of Claret-wine, grated 
utmeg, a blade or two of large Mace, an 
Anchovy ſhred, Salt, a lictle flic'd Ginger, 3, 
or 4 Cloves, ſome Butter, 3, or 4 lices of an 
oF ſet it on a es of Coals_ 
e, Liquor being, at boiling before you pur 
RE) n cover it _ ny + ic 
up quick, and turn it ; being ſtewed, diſh;ic 
o ine carved Sippets, bear up Bucter for 
Kuce, with the Liqour the Fiſh was ſtew 
» and run. it over therewith, laying on the 
ices and ſlices of a. freſh Oranges | garniſh 
diſh with dry Manchet, grated and 


| | To 


» 
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To roſt a Carp, Bream, Chab, or 
Texch. ſ 


þ ?r, Take a Carp alive, guill, draw, 
waſh it, and let the ſcales be on, and take 4. 
way the Gall and Mile, or Spawn, then make 
4 Pudding with ſome grated Manchet, Ak 


mond Paſte, Cream, Currans, grated Nut 
meg, raw yolks of Eggs, 'candied Limon 

, or any peel, ſome Limon and Salt, 
make the pudding tiff, and put it through the 
Guills into the Belly of the Fiſh, but fill it not 
too full, then roſt it in the Oven on 2, or 3 
Sticks laid croſs a Biaſs-diſh, turn it and let 
the Gravy drop into the diſh ; being finely 
roaſted, make Sauce with the Gravy juicedf 
Orange, or Limon, and ſome Cinnamon 
beat all up thick with Butter, and diſh i 
putting the Sauce over it with ſlices of Ts 
mon. 


To broil a Carp, &c. with Sallet Ol. 


$ 22. Take a live Carp, Guill it, draw it, 
end ſcrape off the ſlime, and wipe it dry 


"*with a clean Linnen Cloth both inſide and 


6urſide, and ley icin a diſh with Vinegar, Cl 
ret-wine, pure good Sdllet Oyl, Salt, and 
fome ſtraight ſprigs of Roſemary, ſweer Mar- 
joram, Thyme, and Parſley, ſome ſtic d Gins 
ger, Pepper grofly bruiſed, a few Cloves, oy 
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title large Mace ; let ic ſteep there for about 
2 Hours, then gently broil it on a clean Grid- 
ion, laid on a clear ſoft Fire, and turn it of- 
ten, and baſt ic very often wich che Liquor 
it was ſteeped in, and the Herbs. The Fiſh 
being well broiled, ſerve ic on a clean diſh 
with the Liquor, Herbs and Spices it was 
fieeped in, the ſame being firſt well boiled u 
together ; wich or without pickled Oyſter Li- 
quor, lay the Spices on the Fiſh, and Herbs 
about the diſh, and run it over either with 
Butter beaten up with the juices of Oranges 
Limons ; or, elſe with pure good and 
eet Saller, Oyl. Broil the Mile, or Spawn 
by it ſelf and lay in on the Carp. 
' Or, You may make a Sauce with pickled 
Oyſter Liquor, White-wine, grated Nutmeg, 
- of Oranges, and a lictle Wine Vinegat 
well boil'd together, beating up Butter 
therewith, and with the yolk of an Egg, 
and ſerve up the Fiſh Cherewith. 
In the fame manner you may dreſs Pike 
Mullet, Roch; Dace, or Bream ; only uſe 
hot there Blood, Mile, or Spawn, and you 
tay broil cherti either wich their ſcales on or 
off: And in the ſame manner you may Þbroil 
4 Jole, Rand, Chine, of Slices of Saimon. In 
the fante manner dreſs a Conger, cut in pieces \ 
and flead. Arid, note that you may chine, 
or ſlit the Carp, &c. through the middle, as 
9 Salt-fiſk is uſually cur, then give him 3, or 
4 kcorches on the Back wich your Kaite, _ 
then 
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then proceed to your broiling, &c, Some be. 
fore they broil a Conget thus, firſt very well 
ar-boil it in Water with ſtore of Salt and 
weet Herbs, and then ſteep the pieces in the 
Liquor, &c. atoreſaid, and then broil it, &«, 


To broil a Conger, or bake it. 


$ 23. Flay it, draw it, and cut it in piecg, 
and wipe them clean, than par-boil yery well 
the pieces of Conger in Water, with good 
ſore. of Salt, and ſweet Herbs, which are 
Parſley, Sweet Marjoram, Winter Savory, 
Roſemary, and Thyme ; then lay the piecs 
of Conger on a clean Grid-iron, laid overs 
clear ſoft fire, turn the pieces often, baſli 
them with Butter, wherein are tops of R 
mary,-{tripped Thyme, pickled Parſley, and 
Sweet Marjoram ſhred, and mingled thers 
with ; when broil'd enough, ſerve them with 
Bueter beat up in 4, or 5 Spocnfuls of boik 
ing hot Spring-water, (which keeps the Bup 
ter from becoming Oyly and being Nauſeow)Y i 
- and the yolk of an Egg being aiſo beatm 
therewith. 

You may alſo bake a Conger, as befor 
you are direQted for an Eel, at Y 15 ; butie 
the pieces before you ſeaſon them, be well! 
par-boil'd in Water, Salt, and ſweet Herby] 
and when you ſcaſon them let them be ver 1} 
highly ſeaſoned. In the like manner y« 
may bake them, in a well glazed Earthen; 
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por, the inſide and bottom being firſt well 
d&wbed with Butter. 
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How to bake a Lamprey. 


on the inſide, from the Mouth to the end- of 
the Tail, be ſure you take out'the String in 
the Back, and truſs her round ; par-boil ic 
well in Water with ſtore of Salt and ſweet 
Herbs ; then ſeaſon it, when cold, with Nut- 
meg, Pepper and Salt, put ſome Butter in 
the bottom of the Pye, and lay on the Lam- 
prey wich 2 or 3 great Onions, a few whole 
Cloves, Currans, and ſtore of Butter ; cloſe 
$up and bake it, and being well ſoaked and 
ed, fill it up with clarifhed Butter, ſtop ic 
wp wich Batter in the vent hole, and you 
may firft put it in ſome boiling Claret-wine, 
but then ic will not keeg long, nor if you put 
Currans in it. 
You may bake either large Eel, Conger, 
or Lamprey,in a well glaz'd round Earthen- 
pot inſtead of a Cruft ; but rub on the inſide 
ind botrom thereof, great ſtore of Butter, 
md ſeaſon the Fiſh, if to keep long, only 
with Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, Pepper and 
Salt, and thac pretcy highly. 
\ Ler me here inferr, though improperly, 
08 mther than forget to tell you, That if ac any 
'08 you boil Fiſh, and pur only good ſtors 
MM & Fennel and Salt in the Water che Fiſh is 
«| | T 3 boil'd 
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C24. Flay it, draw it, and ſplit the Back 
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boil'd in, and about a Pint of Beer Vinegar, 
or rather half a Pint, 'that you need not put 


your ſelf to the charges of Wine, to putin | 


the Liquor you boil the Fiſh in, except .it be on 
ſome extraordinary Occaſion ; - and put no 
more*Water in than will cover the Fiſh, and 
let the Liquor boil well up before you put in 
the Fiſh ; -but after the Fiſh is put into the 
boiling Liquor, then let the Liquor boil v 
leiſurely, and ſimmering]y only, elſe che Fi 
will be apt to break and fall in pieces, and 
not be ſo truly boiled. 


To make excellent French Bread to ea 
Fiſh with. : 


$ 25. Take a Gallon of fine Wheat-flower, 
and a Pint of good new Ale-Barm, or Yea}, 
and put the Flower with the whites of 6 new 
laid Eggs well beaten in a diſh, and mix with 
the Barm in the middle of the Flower, and 
alſo one $poonful of fine Salt 5 then warm 
ſome Milk and fair Water, and put to it, and 
make it up pretty ſtiff, being well wrought 
and worked up, cover it in a Bowl, or Tray, 
with a warm Cloth till your Oven be hot, 
then make ic up either in Rolls, or Faſhion it 
in little Wooden-diſhes, and bake it about an 
Hour in a quick Oven, and chip it hot This 
- on very beſt way of making Frend 

read, 
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Ty ſouce a Carp, Pike, Bream, Tench, 
Trout, &c. \ 


F 26. Draw your Fiſh, but ſcale it not, 
and fave the Liver of ic, waſh it very well; 
then take one part of Whice-wine, and four 
parts of Water, boil them together with ſome 
whole Spice, as Cloves, Mace, flic'd Nut- 
meg, Salt and a bundle of ſweet Herbs, and 
when it boils put in your Fiſh, and juſt before 
it fome Vinegar, for that will make it criſp ; 
when the Filh is enough, take-it up, and put 
it into a Tray, then put into the Liquor ſome 
whole long Pepper and races of bruiſed Gin- 
ger, and let the Liquor boil, ſtill, cill it be 
enough, then take it off and let it cool, and 
when it's quite cold put in your Fiſh again, 
and therein keep it; but if co keep above 4, 
or 5 Days,'you muſt not put in any of the 
Wweet Herbs, but omit them, becauſe they 
will quickly cauſe ic ſour ; and when you 
ſerve it, have ſome Saucers of Vinegar and 
Fennel. For - ordinary uſe, you may omit 
the Wine, Cloves, Mace and Nutmeg ; and 
only uſe Water, Vinegar, long Pepper, -Gin- 
ger and Salt, | 


To ſtew Trouts, or other Fiſh, 


$ 27. Put two Trouts into a fair diſh with 
ſome Whice-wine, ſweet Butter, a little whole 
| \ $3 Mace, 
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Mace, and ſome ſliced Nutmeg, 4 lictle Parf. 
Jey, Thyme and Savory minced, then put in 
an Anchovy, and the yolks of hard Eggs; 
when your Fiſh is enough ſtewed on a Cha- 
fing-diſh of Coals, berwixt two Pewter-diſhes, 
ſerve irc on Sippets, and pour the Liquor 
' over it; and you may add Capers to it, if 
you pleaſe. Garniſh with Limon and Barbers 
ries. Note, the firſt thing you are to do, is 
to gut, draw, guill! and wipe the Fiſh, both 
inſide and outſide clean, with a clean Linnen 
Cloth, and then proceed as above. 


To ſtew Carps in their own Blood. 


(28, Take two fair Carps, and ſcour them 


very well from ſlime, with Water and Salt, 
then lay them in a diſh, and open their 

llies, and take away their Guts and Guills, 
and fave the Blood and Rows in the Diſh, 
then put in a Pint of Claret-wine, ſome whole. 
Spice (which is Cloyes, Mace and fliced 
Nutmeg) and ſome Salt, with a lictle ſliced 
Horſe-radiſh-root ; then cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſtew over a Chafing-diſh of 
Coals, and when they are enough, lay them 
in a warm diſh rubbed with a Shaot, and 
, Sippets laid in, then take a lictle of the Liquor, 
and therein diſſolve an Anchovy or two, 
and beat up Butter therewith, and pour it 
on the Fiſh, and ſerve it hot. Garniſh with 
Capers, Orpges, or Limons flige, 
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To boil freſh Salmon, &c. . 


$ 29. Takea Joll, or a Tail of freſh Salmon, 
then take Water, Salt, Vinegar, whole Spice, 
and Fennel, and boil them together, and when 
it boils put in your Fiſh, and when it is boil- 
ed, take ſome of the Liquor, an Anchovy or 
two, anda little White wine ; boil theſe roge- 
ther, and beat therein ſome Butter, and fo 
diſh your Fiſh, and pour this over it ; Gar- 
nifhing with Anchovis, or flices of Limon. 


To ſtew Fiſh in the Oven. 


& 30. Take Soals, Whitings, or Flounders, 
and put them into aStew-pan, with fo much 
Water as will cover them, with a little Spice, 
Salt, White or Claret-wine, ſome Butter, 
two Anchovis, and a bundle of ſweet Herbs 
cover them, and ſet them into an Oven nos 
too hot ; when they are enough, ſerve theas 
in, laying in Sippets. Garniſh with Green 
Leaves, &c. | 


To make a ſalad with freſh Salmos, 


$ 31. Your Sa!mon, being boiled and ſou- 
ced, mince ſome of it ſmall with Apples and 
Onions, put thereto pure Sallet Oy, ny Fa 

and Pepper, ſo ſerve it; Garniſhing with Li 
mons, and Capers. A Sale White-Herring 
TFT 4 thus 
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thus dreſt, is called a Pickled Herring, but 
the Herring is not to be boiled, but the Fiſh 
only pick'd from the Bones. In the ſame 
manneryou may dreſs cold Turkey or Capon 
that is either boiled or rofted befire 


; 


To make a Carp, or Trout Pye. 


C 32. Take a Carp, and ſcale him, put 
him, guill him, waſh him clean, and dry him 
with a clean Linnen Cloth, both inſide and 
outſide, then ſay Butter in your Pye, and lay 
him therein with ſome whole Cloves, Mace; 
and ſliced Nurmeg, with 2 Handfuls of Cz 
pers, and Cyrrans waſhed clean, and cullen- 
der'd ; then mix ſome Butter with Salt, and 
lay it over, then cloſe it, and at the vent hole 
in the middle, put in ſome White-wine im- 
mediately before it's ſet in the Oven, then 
bake it. This is good hot or cold, * © 


To make an Fel Pye. 


$ 33. Take the largeſt Eels, flay them, gut 
them, and cut them in pieces 3 or 4 inches 
long, having your Pye ready with Butter in 
the bottom, ſeaſon your Ee}, with Pepper, 
Nutmeg, Mace, and Salt, then lay them in 
with good ſtore of Currans,” well waſh'd aid 
cullender'd, and coyer them with Butter ; {6 
gloſe it and bake it. - das now” | 
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To make a Fricajie of Fels. 


$ 24. Take a midling fort of Eels, fcour 
them well, and cut off the Heads and throw 
them away, then gut them, and cut them inta 
pieces about 3 inches long;. then put thera in- 
toa Frying-pan, with lo much"White wine 
and Water as will cover them, then put in * 
whole Spice, as Cloves, Mace, ſlic d Nutmeg, 
and Pepper, a bundle of ſweet Herbs, and 
fome Salt; then let them boil well, and when 
they be very tender, take them up, and lay 
them in. a warm diſh, then add to their Li- 
quor 2 Anchovis, ſome yolks of Eggs, and 
malls all well beat together, and pour over 
them, and ſerve them, &«. | 
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To dreſs Neats-Tongues to carry with you, 


$ 25. Take to every Pound of Salt you 
uſe finely beaten, one Ounce and half of Sakt- 
peter, mix them, and rub your Tongues very 
t F well therewith, and cover them all over there- 
S | With, and as it waſts put on more; when they 
a | are hard and {tiff they are enough ; then rowl 
, | them in Bran, and dry them before a ſoft. 
n } Fire, or. hang them in the Chimney-corner ; * 
d before you boil them lay chem in Pump-wa- 
a | 'ter one Night, then boil them in Pump-water ; 
The Salt-pergr gives them the Red colour, 


Obſerugs 
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Obſt ervations on dreſſing of Fiſh. 


& 1. When you drefs any Fiſh that have 
Scales on them, they are firſt to be ſcal'd, and 
thac muſt be done very lightly and carefully 
with a Knife, for fear of bruiſing the Fiſh 
then they are to be well waſhed in Salt a 
Water all the Slime off, then the Guills and 
Fins are to be cut away, then open their Bel- 
lies, and rake out all their Guts, &c. very clean, 
ehen rub and ipethem very clean both inſide 
and outſide with a Linnen Cloth ; then (if to 

) Flower them, &c. as at Set. 4. ante. 

$ 2. If your Fiſh have no Scales, then you 
muſt proceed as before, only the ſcaling cats 
not be done. 

$ 2. If the Fiſh are to be boiled, the wiping 
with Linnen Cloath may beomitted, but after 
they are gutred and the Guills and Fins cut 
away, and ſcaled, if Scales be on them, let 
them be waſhed and rub'd with Water and 
| Salt, and then to-be boil'd, &c. 

$ 4. When any Fiſh is to be boil'd, put it 
not into the agoch before it has boil'd to the 
heighth for half a quarter of an Hour, and put 
It in when it boils, bur after it hath been in 
the boiling Liquor, then let it boil very leis 
ſurely cill enough. Whether you roſft, fry, 
broil, boil, bake or ſtew your Fiſh, let ir be 
done thoroughly and enough, though leiſure- 
ly; For if ſhort baked, rolted, both, Baoy 
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broiled or ſtewed, your Fiſh is ſpoil'd, and 
becomes both very unwholeſom and unplea- 
fant Meat. 
ve # Ss. The broiling of Fiſh is a very excellent 
nd way, and you are firſt to give the Fiſh a ſcotch 
ly Þ or two on the back (after they are ſcaled if 
i Scalgs, Guills and Fins cut away, gucred and 

wiped clean or waſhed clean in Watcr and 
d ff Galt) and then to ftrew ſome Salt on the 
+ | Fiſh, and lay ic on a Grid-iron laid upon a 
l, f foft and clear Fire, free from Smoke ; you 
le are to turn them, and baſt them- with Butter, 
0 |} and they are to broil very leiſurely, and-to 
be ofren turn'd, 
. { 6. Theſe are accounted ſweet Herbs which 
Þ | are much uſed in boiling Fiſh, &-c. viz. Sweet 
Marjoram, Winter. Savory, pickd Paiſly,- 
| | ftripped Thyme, ang tops of Roſemary. Gin* 
ger bruiſed is good to put in the Liquor Fiſh 
; 
| 
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$s boiled in, when you boil them, and ſo is 
long Pepper. | | 
y 7. The beſt ſeaſoning Spices for Fiſh are 
Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, Pepper and Salt. 
' | The Rootsof Horſe radiſh fliced is very good 
| to put into the Liquor you boil Fiſh in, and + 
fonteo uſe in Fiſh Sauce ; it having a ſharp 
ting taſt, is the more proper for Fiſh Afﬀree 
you have put your Filh into the boiling Li 
quor, ( which is ro boil up to the very 
heighch at putting them in) let the Liquoe 
boil then very gently, and leiſurely, other= 
wiſe the Fiſh will fall to pieces, and brock 
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Uſe for want of Horfe-radiſh-root, ſliced Gin- 
ger, and long Peper to boil Fiſh with. 

$ 8. The beſt general Sauce for Fiſh is But. 
ter, beat up with 3 or 4 Spoonfuls of boil. 
ing hot Spring-water, to keep it from be. 
coming Oyly ; And, you may ſcald, or ſome. 
thing more than half boil Parſley, and ſhred 
it, and mingle it with the Butter ; or, inſtead 
thereof, put ſome ſlices of Horſe-radiſh-root 
into 4 or 5 Spoonfuls of Water, and let them 
macerate therein one Hour or ewo, then boil 
up the Water, and take out the Horſeradiſh, 
and beat up your Butter in the Water, or 
which is beſt, diſſolve an Anchovy or 2, in 4 
or 5 Spoonfuls of boiling Watet ; then beat 
up your Butter for Sauce with the boiling 
Water; and beat alſo the Yolk of an Egg in 
the Butter, if you like Eggs. 

$ 9. If you bake any Fiſh, let them be 
well ſeaſoned with Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, 
all powdered ſmall, and Pepper grolly 
powdered, and Salt; and likewiſe put a- 
mong the Fiſh ſtore of Currans, well waſh- 
ed and cullendered, and on the top of all, 
great ſtore of good Butter. 

$ ro, Trouts, Chubs, Carps, Pearches, 
Breams, Roches, Daces, Gudgeons, and 
Graylings, ſhould be eat the very fame day 
they are caught ; elſe they are not ſo good I 
by many degrees. 

$ 11. Salmons, Pikes, Trouts, Carps, and 
River large Breams, of the biggeſt ſize, ars 

accounted 
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Name of 1k, and thence deſcends chr 
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gccounted ſtately Fiſh : But Salmons, Trouts, 
Pearches of the River, Graylings, Gudgeons, 
and Ruffs are reputed the beſt Fiſh; next to 
them, the Pike, Carp, Bream, and Tench 
are of eſtimation; then the Roch, and Dace 


caught in Rivers ; but the Barbel, and Chub 


are the leaſt valued, being thought to be the 
worſt of all freſh Water Fiſh ; though good 
Cookery will make them excelleny meat. 
The Loach is as Pleaſant and good a Fiſh as 
any, and the Eel is ranked by ſome in the 
_ Claſs for deliciouſneſs, but not wholfome- 
neſs. 

$ 12, If you deſire your Butter for Fiſh 
Sauce to be thicker than ordinary, after you 
have beat up the Butter in Water, as aforeſaid, 
then beat the yolk of an Egg or 2 in But- 
ter, and it reliſhes well. 

9 13. Finally, let me tell you that in the 
courſe of my Obſervations, I know amonegft 
all forts of Fiſh, none differ amongſt them- 
ſelves in taſt more than Eels; for I have eat 
of them, taken out of above 30 ſeveral Ri- 
vers, and amongſt the reſt of the Thames, 
Severn, and Trent Eel; yet none that I ever mer 
wich, were to be compared for goodneſs (al- 
though not very large ) and deliciouſneſs of 
taſt, ro the Eels caught in a ſmali River in 


| Lancaſhire called Irk, which is compoſed of 3 


{mall Brooks, that have their conflux near 
unto Aiddleiton Hell, where it aſſumes the 
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Blakely and Crumpſall, 8c. to Mancheſter; 
where under Cherham's Hoſpital, it mingle 
its Waters with the Irwel, and thereunto pay 
the Tribute of its Name. Neither are the In. 
habicants on its Banks partial in their Judg. 
ments, by reaſon of their Vicinity, bur it's 
highly applauded for its excellent taſt, by Per. 


ſons " Strangers, and ſuch as have the 
, eſtimatſon of curious Pallats, and having of- 


ten enquired of the neighbouring People to 
it, whar might be the reaſon, they have unani 
mouſly aſcribed it to the numerouſneſs of 
Fulling Mills that ſtand on that River; and 
By that the Fat, Oyl, and Greaſe ſcoured out 
of t 


he Cloath, makes the Eels Pallatable and 

Fat above other River Eels. And, perhaps 
their Opinion may come nearer Truth, than 
any Philoſophical reaſon, or cauſe can poflibly 
be aſſigned : For I have frequently refleed 
on che Rivers running pretty ſwift, and upon 
a Canker'd and very Maigre, Hungry Soil, 
Pebble Stones, and Gravel, and not to run 
ſlow, nor upon a Fat, Marly, or Chalky 
Soil So conſequently the Water, not thereby 
impregnated with any Uncuous, Fatrening 
Spirit: In che ſame River there are 'Trouts, 
ough not ſo many as formerly, yet thoſe 
that are caught in it, are not inferior for 
.goodnel> and excellency of taſt, to any that 
ever I eat of ; notwithſtanding that [ have eat 
"of the U:rbyſbire Trouts, caught in Dove, yt 
aud Laihkin; and of Trouts takea in many 
- ore 
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other Parts of England. But it's time I put a 
jod to this Diſcourſe, and my Chapter of 
—r—__ of Fiſh. 

The Romans when arrived at their 
Glory and heighth of Luxury, had ftrange and 
prodigious Exceſſes about their Fiſh, as well 
& in other things ; they had Fiſh-ponds, out 
of which they raiſed 4000900 Seſterces An- 
nual Rent (each Sefterce being a Penny half 
Penny Farthing and half Farthing of our 
Sterling, and every Thouſand Seſterces 7. #5 
16s. 4d. Sterling) which is about 3165 
Sterling. 

At their Feaſts they cauſed their Fiſh in an 
oftentous manner to be weighed, and their 
Gueſts and Notaries in their Table-Books 
would inſert the weight of each Fiſh, which 
gave occaſion to Horace in his 2.1. Sat. a. to ſay, 


————Laudas inſane trilibrem 
Mullum. 
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And they would not bogle to give 1000 
Seſterees for each Pound weight of a large 
Mullet, as appears by Fuwenal Sat. 4. 


Mullum Sex millibus emit, | 
e/Equantem ſave paribus Seſtercia libris, 


But another gave more, for, 7:es Malles 
Trigimta millibus nummitm v2niſſe graviter cou- 
queſtns oft, lays Suetonins, Cap. 34. of the Ent- 
; perour 
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r Tiberiss,, which is about 237 i Stet: 
"They Exhauſted, by their Monſtrous 
Luxury, the Fiſh out of their own adjacent 
Seas. and had thera brought a-fat off, as ap- 


pears by Tuvenal Sat, 5. 


Mulſus erat Domina& quem miſit Corſica, 
wel quem 

Tauromenetans rupes, quando onme eras 
tlum eft, 

Et jam defecit noſtrum mare 


% 


And of the Lamprey to the like purpoſe; 
in the ſame Sac. 


Virroni Murena datur, que maxima venit 
Gurgite de Siculo 


They were ſo Nice and Delicate, that the) 
cauſed their Fiſh to be brought alive to th 
Tables, in G'afs Bottles filled wich Water, 
ſcarce believing chem to be alive, unleſs they 
expired in cheir Gueſts Hands; In cubil; natant 
piſces, & ſub ipſa menſa capitur, qui tatim tranſ« 
feratur in menſam, Sen. Nat. Queſt. 3. 17. 

Ad Mnllum expirantem werſicolore quedam & 
mumeroſa varietate ſpettari Proces pj Barram, 
Plin. 9. 17. 


Nay, they pretended to ſuch curious Palats, 


that they cou'd tell either by their Taſt, or 
Eye, on what Coaſt the Fiſh they eas on 
were bred, as appears by Juvenal Sat. 4 
ſpcaking of Cartins Montanus, | 


F 


| FO 


I 


; 
nt 
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Circer nata forent, an 

Lucrinum ad Saxum Rutinipove edita funds 
Oſtrea, callebat primo deprendere mor(u, 

Et ſemel aſpefii dicebat littus Echins. 


- Domitian the Emperour, could cauſe his 
Lampreys in his Fiſh-ponds at Baje, to come 
at his call, and chey would lick his Hands, 
&s teſtifies Martial, lib. 4. Epig. 30. 


Piſcator fuge, ne uocens recedas, 

Sacris piſcibus he natantur unde, 

Qui norunt Dominum, manumq; lambunt 
Illam, qua nibil eſt in orbe majus 

Quid quod nomen habent, & ad magiſtri 


Vocem quiſq; ſui venit, citatus ! 


Which latter part is confirm'd by Pliny ib. 
to. 70. Spettantur & in piſcinis Ceſaris gentra 
iſcium ad nomen wenire, quoſdamg; Jingu. 
etl Bernier in his Hiſtory of Indoiſtan, 
reports the like of the great Mogul. 

Antonia the Wife of Druſus, at Baulos hung 
Jewels like Ear-rings, at the Neck of a Lam- 
prey which ſhe fancied ; and Hortenſius the 
Oratour wept for the death of a Lamprey 


$ which he dearly affected, as teſtifies Plmy 9. 55. 


The tender-heartedneſs of this Oratour, 
puts me in mind of the Piety of a Cardinal, 


who cauſed a Pompous Funeral to be made 
for a Dog of his which I and at the Incer- 


men, 
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ment, Prieſt ſolemnly to Maſs, which ar- 
gued the Cardinal co be a true Mahometan, 
(who believed Dogs to have Souls, and are 


very Charitable to them) as well as a Zealous 
Catholick in freeing his Dogs Soul from Pur- 


gatory. 


CHAP. AL 


Treats of the Laws of Angling® 
and the preſervation of Fiſh. 


$ 1. Clnce Ignorance of the Laws excuſes 

none ; it will not be amiſs to fay 
ſomething of thoſe which concern the 'An- 
gler, that he may have a lictle knowledge, 
how without Offence, to demean him 
amongſt his Neighbours, when he goes about 
his Sport. And as Angling is of gon An- ' 
tiquity, ſo it's not meanly Rt , both by 
the Common and Statute Laws of this Realm. 
For by the Statute of r Eliz. Cap. 17. Pro- 
hibicing the taking of Fiſh with Nets, not of 
ſuch and ſuch a ſize ; yet by a proviſo there- 
in, the Angler is at liberty to catch, either as 
big or as little he can. 

2. Though this Recreation be fimply in 
it felf Lawful; yet none can go on anothers ; 
Ground, without the Licenſe of the imme-" 
diate Owner, orthe Law, bucho'va Tappalirs 

ut. 
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but if one have Licenſe to enter into a Cloſe, 
or Ground for ſuch a ſpace of time, there, 
though he practiſe Angling all that time, he 
& noe a Treſpaſler, becauſe his Fiſhing is no 
abuſe of his Licenſe; but this is to be under- 
ſtood of running Streams, and not of Pits, 
Ponds, or ſtanding Pools : For, in caſe of a 
Pit, Pond, or ſtanding Pool, the Owner there- 
of hath a property in the Fiſh, and they are 
Þ far ſaid to be piſces ſwos, or ipſius, his, that he 
may have an Action of Treſpaſs for the Fiſh 
againſt any one that ſhall rake them withouc 
his Licenſe, though it be upon a Common, or 
adjoyning to the Kings Highway, or adjoyn- 
ing to another Man's Ground who gives Li- 
cenſe ; but in caſe of a River, where one or 
more have Libera Pi{caria only, it is otherwiſe; 
for there the Fiſhes are ſaid to be fer.s nature, 
and the taking of them with an Angle is not 
Treſpaſs ; for that none is ſaid to have a pro- 
perty in them, till he have caught them : And 
then it is a Treſpaſs for any to take them 
from him. But, this is not to be underſtood 
of Fiſhes confined to a Mans own Ground 
by Gates, or Grates, or otherwile, ſo that they 
cannot paſs away, but may be taken out, or 
put in at Pleaſure : For in that caſe the Party 
hath a property in them, as in the caſe of 2 
"| flanding Pool. Brook Title Treſpaſs, Fitz. 
| Treſpaſs, F. N. B. 86, 87, 88. 

1 $3. None can erect a Park, Chaſe, or War» 
© I rea bur by the King's Licenſe under the grow 
& -- U 2 al ; 
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Sea ; bur Fiſh-ponds being a matter of profit, 
and increaſe of Victuals, any Man may ere&, 
Coke 2 Inſtit. f. 199, 

F 4. No Larceny can be committed of 
Fiſh, that be at their nacural Liberty in Ri. 
vers, or great Waters; becauſe they are 
Nullius in bon, but Larceny may be com- 
mitted of Fiſhes in a Trunk, Ner, or Pond; 
becauſe they are not at their natural Lþerty, 
Coke's 3 Inſtit. f. 109, 110. Stanford Plac. Cor, 
E 25. c. Hales Pleas. of Crown 67. But I ſup- 
poſe it is not meant by theſe Judges, that the 
caking of Fiſh 'out of a Pond, where they 
continually live and breed, (for that ſhould 
ſeem to be only a Treſpaſs) ſhould be Felony, 
but I think they mean, that in caſe you pit 
Fiſh (as many do) into a Net, or Trunk, and 
lay the ſame in a Pond, and to be ready for 
the Owners uſe ; that, to take ſuch Filh is 
Felony. 

$ 5. If a Man ſeiſed of a River, and do 
ET by Deed Separalem Piſcariam in the 
ame, and make Livery and Seiſin ſecundun 
formam Charte, neither the Soil nor Water do 
paſs ; for the Grantor may take Water there, 
and if the River become dry, he may take 
the benefit of the Soif. And if a Man grant 

uam ſuam, the Soil ſhall not paſs, but the 
Piſcary. Coke ſur. Litt. f. 4, 6. 

$ 6. One may preſcribe to have Separalem 
Piſcariam in ſuch a Water, and the Owner of 


the Soil ſhall not Fiſh chere ; bur if he claim 
G Come : 
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ummuniam Piſcarie, or liberam Piſcariam, the 
Owner of the Soil ſhall Fiſh there, Coke /ar. 
Litt. f. 122. a. . 

$ 7. If one hath a Fiſh-pool, and grant me 
all che Fiſh therein, I may not dig the Ground 
to make a Trench, but muſt take the Fiſh 
with Nets, or other Engines, Perk. S 110. 

$ 8. If one grant all his Fiſh in his Pond, 
by this is granted a power to come and Fiſh 
for them ; bur the Grantee may not hereby 
dig a Trench, and let out the Water to take 
the Fiſh, albeit they cannot be otherwiſe 
taken, Fitz. Bar. 237. 
: $9. One grants, totem Piſcariam, ſalve 
fagno molendini ſui, by this the Pilcary paſleth, 
and the Stagnum, and not the Piſcary, is ex- 
cepted, Plowd. 161, | ; 

$ 10. Treſpaſs for fiſhing in his ſeyeral fiſh- 
ing, the Defendant preſcribes to have a Com- 
mon of fiſhing there, and may preſcribe to 
have that Appendant to Land, as well as 
Common Appendant, 4 Ed. 4. f.29,. 

$ 11. One may have a free fiſhing in the 
$01] of another, bur a ſeveral fiſhing muſt be 
in his own Soil, 4 Ed. 3. Title Treſpaſs, 221, 
43 H. 3, Tithe 441. B, Aſſize.17 £4. 4,61 
18 Ed. 4, f. 5,18 H. 6, 29. - -. | 
 F 12, There-are but two Writs in the Res 
giſter, for fiſhing, viz. in a ſeveral. fiſhing, 
and a free fiſhing, 34. Regiſter 34, 95, 193. 

$ 13. There are diverſe manner of.Forms 
of Writs for fiſhing, one Quare, &c, in Vruas. 

+ rite 


| 
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ris ſuis piſcatus fuit, &c. another Quare, &e. in 
Separal: Piſcaria ipfins A. piſcatus fuit, &-c. and 
another, as before, Quare in libers piſcar. ipſiu 
A. apud N. piſcatus fuit. F. N. B. 88. 

$ 14. Treſpaſs, Quare clauſum fregit & pil. 
ces ſuos ctpit, without ſpecifying their Num- 
ber, or Nature is bad, and inſufficient ; and 
1s not made good by the Verdi, although the 
Jury found for the Plaintiff, and although the 
Writ be fo, yet. the Declaration ought co re- 
duce the pgeneralicy of the Writ to certainty, 
and particularity,to which the Defendane may 
anſwer; ſo that a certain Judgment may be 
given, arid if it was by Original, the Writ 

all be:General, but the Declaration ought'to 
comprehend the Fiſh in certainty ; and 1o are 
the Precedents, wid. Cok. 5. Rep. Plaiters Caſe. 

- Y 15, Where any hath Separalis Piſcaris, 
there 'che” Fiſh may be ſaid ro be His, be- 
cauſe no Man'e}e may take them whilſteſt 
they are Within his ſeveral fiſhing, as appears 
by Childand - Greenhills Caſe. And Treſpali 
lies for takinÞ them, gone Rep. 440. 

-1$ 16, A' feveral 'fiſhing is where one hath 
the Royalty, and oweth the Ground on each 
ſide of the Water, and no-Man can have a 
ſeveral fiſhing, but in his own Soil, but a free 
fAking niey:be in the [Soil of wnother Man, 
Mich. 'x5*Edi4. 6. Paſe. 8 Ed. 4. 4. 

4 17:If eome uponanother-Man's Ground 
withour 'his'Liceriſe, or the Licenſe of the 
Faw, Lam a Treſpaiſer; for which, the Own- 
; | | of 
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er may have #n Action of Treſpaſs againſt me; 
and if I continue there after warning, by the 
Owner, or his Servant thereunto Authorized, 
the Owner, or his Servant, by his Command, 
may put me off by force, but not beat me, 
but in caſe of Reſiſtance by me : For then I 
(by reſiſting) make the Aſſault, but if he 
beat me, I not reſiſting, in that caſe he makes 
the Aſſault, and I may beat him in defence of 
my Perſon, and to free my ſelf from his Vio- 
lence. F. N. B. Treſpaſs 9 Ed. 4. 21. 19 
H. 6. 31. 65. 10 Ed. 4.6. 5 H.4.9, ir HS. 
33. lib. Intr. 611. Coke's 2. Inſt. 316. 
$ 18. If I leave my Angle-rod behind in 
another's Ground, he may take it Damage 
feaſant, but he can neither take ic from my 
Perſon by force, aor break it, but he is a Trel- 
paſſer to me. Vid. Reyne! and Champernoon's 
Caſe,” Croke's Rep. tempore Caroli, t. 228, 
$ 19. Our Anceſtors conſider'd, That, Ho- 
mo homini Lupus, therefore they made that ex- 
cellenc Law of 43 Eliz. cap. 6. which pro- 
vides, That in Perſonal Actions, in the Courts 
at Weſtminſter (being not for Land or Batte- 
ry) when it ſhall appear to the Judges) and 
be ſo by them ſignified) That the Debt or 
Damages to be recovered, amount not to 
40 s. or above, the Judges ſhall award to 
the Plaintiff, no more, but leſs, if they pleaſe, 
Coſts than Damages. This Law is inlarged 
by another made 22 and 23 Car. 2. cap. 9. 
wherein it's Enacted, That in all Actions of 
U 4 Tref- 
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Treſpaſs, Afault and Battery, and other Per. 
ſonal Actions, wherein the Judge, at the Try- 
al, ſhall not find and certify under his Hand, 
ppon the back of the Record, that an Afﬀauhk 
and Battery was ſufficiently proved, or that 
the Free-hold, or Title of the Land mention- 
£d in the Declaration, was chiefly in queſtion, 
the Plaintiff in ſuch Action, in caſe the Jury 
ſhall find the Damages under 4c s. ſhall not 
recoyer more Coſts of Suit, than the Dama- 
ges ſo faund amount unto : And if any more 
Coſts be. awarded, the Judgment ſhall be void 
and the Defendant acquitted from the ſame, 
and may have an Action, and recover Coſts 
and Damages for ſuch vexatious Suit. 

$20. Thus the Angler may ſee how to de- 
fend himſelf, in caſe any he quarrelſome and 
vexatious to him: 067 was there are many 
Statutes 'made for preſervation of Fiſh, and 
ſome very ſevere againſt any that takes Fiſh 
out of another's Pond, Pit, or Pool, or feveral 
fiſhing : Therefore I ſhall give him their A- 
bridgment, and caution him not to offend, 
therein ; for the Penalties in ſome are (and 
not without reaſon) very. ſevere and ſharp: 
"Therefore it will be moſt prudent not to 
Angle any where but in Rivers and Streams, 
in which none can claim a ſeveral Fiſhing, 
* otherwiſe he'll ſubjet himſelf, and become li- 
able to great Puniſhments ; and when he.has 
occaſion, let him conſult the Statutes at large, 
for his gore clearer ſatisfaction ; in the in- 
(Cr 
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terim, he muſt content himſelf with the ſub- 
- | ſequent Abridgment. | 
| $ 21. Treſpaſlors in Parks or Ponds ſhall 
ive treble Damages to the Party grieved, 
{iffer three years Impriſonment, be fined at 
the King's Pleaſure, and pive Surety never to 
| offendin thelike kind again; and if they can- 
| not find Surery, they ſhall abjure the Realm, 
or being Fugitive, ſhall be Outlawed. Weſftm. 
I. cap. 29. 3 Ed, 1. Coke's 2. Infit, 199, 200. 

6 22, None ſhall rake Salmons betwixt the 
8 of September, and the 11 of November, rior 
young Salmons with Ners or other Engines, 
at Mill-pools, betwixt the midft of 4jril, and 
the 24 of Fune, in pain of having - their-Nets 
and Engines burnt for the firſt Offence ; for 
the ſecond, to ſuffer a quarter of a years Im- 
prifonment ; for the third, a years Impriſon- 

ment ; and after to have their Puniſhment in- 
| creaſed according tothe Treſpaſs ; and in'pla- 

ces where freſh Waters be, Overſeers of this 
Statute ſhall be affigned and ſworn to enquire 
of the Offenders. #e/tm, 2. 47. 13 Ed. 1. cap. 
47. Coke's 2. Inſtit. 477. 

{ 23. No Fiſher ſhall uſe any Engine where- 
by the Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, upon 
the pains mentioned in the Stat. of Weſftm. 2. 
cap. 47. 

Salmons in Lancaſhire ſhall not be taken be- 
twixt Michaelmas and Candlemas ; Conſerva- 
tors ſhall be ſworn to ſee this Statute obſerved, 
and the Offenders puniſhed, 13 R. 2. cap. 19. 

. $ 24. None 


-— 
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$ 24, None ſhall uſe any Net, Device ot 
Engine whatſoever, to deſtroy, kill, or take 
the Spawn or Fry of Eels, Pike, Pickerel, Sal. 
mon, or of any other Fiſh, or take Salmonz 
or Trouts, not being in Seaſon, nor ſhall take 
or kill Pikes ſhorter than 10 inches, Salmons 
than 16, Trouts than 8, or Barbels than 12, 
or more, or ſhall uſe any Engine or Device 
whatſoever, to take Fiſh, other than and ex- 
cept an Angle, or a Net or Tramel of 2 in- 
ches and an half meſh or mask; in pain to 
forfeic 20s. the Fiſh ſo wrongfully taken, and 
the Net or Engine fo wrongfully uſed. 

All perſons having Juriſdiction of Conſer- 
vancy of upon Streams or Waters, and Lords 
of Leets have power, upon the. Oaths of 
'Twelve Men,to hear and determin the Offen- 
ces, and ſhall have all the Forfeitures which 
ſhall accrte thereupon, 

The Steward of a Leet ſhall give this >tatute 
in charge to the Jury, in pain of 40s. to be 
divided betwixt the King and Informer 

Here if the Jury wilfully forbear to preſent 

* Offences of this kind, the Steward or Bailiff 
ſhall impannel another Jury, to enquire of 
their Defaule, which being found, the firſt 
Jury ſhall forfeit 20 s. a-piece. 

Upon Default of Preſentment within one 

ear, in Leets, Juſtices of Peace in Seflions, 

Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, and juſtices of 
Aflize in Circuits, have power to hear and 

determin the ſaid Offences, WAP 
$ 
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This A& ſhall not reſtrain the taking of 
Smelts, Loaches, Minnows, Bull-heads, Gud- - 
geons, or Eels, with Nets or Engines former- 
ly uſed, ſo that no other Fiſh be taken these- 
with, nor ſhall extend to abridge any former 
Priviledge of Conſervancy lawfully enjoyed, 
or fiſhing in Tweed, Usk or Wye, or in Waters 
let to Farm by the Queen ; fo that the Spawn 
or Fry of Fiſh be not therein wilfully deftroy- 
ed. Stat. 1 Ehiz. 17. 

$ 25. None ſhall unlawfully break, cut 
down, cut out, or deſtroy any Head, or 
Heads, Dam, or Dams, of any Ponds, Pools, 
Moaes, Stagnes, Stews, or feveral Pits, where- 
in Fiſh are, or ſhall happen to be put in, or 


\ ftored withal by the Owners, or Poſleflioners 


thereof, or do or ſhall wrongfully fiſh in the 
fame, to the intent to deſtroy, kill, take or 
ſteal away any of the ſame Fiſh againſt the 
Mind of the Owners, or Poſleflioners thereof, 
without Licenſe of the Owner, in pain to 


- ſuffer three Months Impriſonment, and to be 


bound with good Sureties to the good Behavt 
our, for ſeven years after. | 

Fhe Party ſhall in Seffions or elſewhere, 
recover treble Damages againſt the Delin- 
quent, and upon fatisfaction, fhall have liber- 
fy to'procure his Releaſe of the Behaviour. 

Juftices of Oyer and Terminer, Aflize, Peace 
and Goal of Delivery, have power to hearand 
determin theſe Offences. 

Juſtices of Peace, upon the Offenders Ac- 

| knows 
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knowledgement in Seffions, and Satisfation 
tothe Party grieved, ſhall have power to re- 
leaſe the Behaviour. Y34. Stat. 5 Eliz. cap. 21, 
;$ 26. None ſhall ere& a Weir or Weirs 
along the Sea-ſhore, or in any Haven or 
Creek, jor withid, five Miles of the mouth of 
any Haven or Creek, or ſhall willingly cake 
or deſtroy any Spawn, Fry, or Brood of any 
Sea-fiſh, in pain of to tb to be divided be- 
tween the King and Proſecutor ; neither ſhall 
any fiſh in any of the ſaid places, with any 
Net of a leſs meſh than 3 inches and am half 
betwixt knot and knor ( except for the taking 
of Smoulds in Norfolk only ) or with a Can- 
vas Net, or other Engine, whereby the Spawn 
or Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, in pain to 
forfeit the ſaid Net or Engine, and 10s in * 
Mony to be divided betwixe the Poor and 
Proſecutor, and to be Levied in Corporations 
by the head Officers; and in other places by 
Diſtreſs and Sale of Goods upon a Warrant of 
a Juſtice of Peace directed unto the Conſtable | 
and {n= oe of the ſame Pariſh for 
that purpoſe, '3 Fac. cap. 12. 
6 bn. By the bers of 17 R. 2. cop. 9, 
uſtices of Peace ſhall be Conſervators of the 
ute of Weſftm. 2. cap. 47. and. 13 R. 2. 
cap. 19. ind ſhall have powers to ſearch all 
eirs, leſt by their ſtraitneſs, the Fry of Fiſh 
may be deſtroyed. 
uſtices of Peace ſhall have power to ap- 
point and ſwear Under-Conſzrvators, to ow 
an! 
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and determin Offences of this kind, and to 
puniſh the Offenders by Impriſonment and 
Fine, whereof the Under-Conſervator, which 
informs, is to bave the half. 

The Major or Wardens of Londen have like 
power in Thames, from Stanes to London, and in 
Medway, as far as the City Grant extends. 
17 R, 2. cap. 9. 

C28. If any perſon ſhall uſe any Net or 
Engine whatſoever, or ſhall take any Fiſh by 
any other Means or Device whatſoever, in 
any Pondor ſeveral Water, or ſhall be aidin 
or afliſting thereunto, without the Conſent o 
the Owner of the Water, and be convicted by 
Confeflion, Oath of one Witneſs, within one 
Month, before one Juſtice of Peace, he ſhall 
recompence the Party ſuch Damages, and in 
ſuch time as the Juſtice ſhall think fit, not ex- 
ceeding treble Damages, and pay to the Over 
ſer of the Poor, for the uſe of the Poor, ſuch 
Sum of Mony as the Juſtice ſhall chink fit, noe 
exceeding 10s. and in Default of Payment, 
to be levied by Diſtreſs and Scale of Goods, 
and for want of Diſtreſs, tocommit the Offen= .. 
der to the Houſe of Correction, for ſuch time 
as the Juſtice ſhall chink fit, not exceeding one 
Month. Unleſs he ſhall be bound with one or 
more competent Surety's to the Party grieved, 
not exceeding 10 tb. never to oftend in like 
- manner. | 

Every Juſtice of Peace before whom ſuch 
Ottender ſhall be convia, may cut in piece, 
i | an 
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and deſtroy all and every the Nets and En- 
gines wharſoever wherewith che Offender is 
apprehended. 

Every Perſon that finds himſelf agrieved 
with the Judgmene of the Juſtice of Peace, 
may appeal to the next General ' Quarter. 
Seffions of Peace, whoſe Order and Determi- 
nation thereof ſhall be Final, if no Title to any 
Land,Royalty,or Fiſhery,be therein concern'd, 

This Actor any thing therein ſhall not take 
away, or Abridge His Majeſties Royalty, or 
Prerogative Royal. /:4. at large the Star. of 
22 and 23 Car. Secundi, cap. 25. 

$ 29. Thus you havean Abridgment of moſt 
Caſes and Att of Parliament that generally 
Concern Angþng or Fiſh; now let me briefly in- 
ſert 1 or 2 Caſes, and conclude this Chapter. 

F 30. Treſpaſs for entring and breaking his 
Cloſe and fiſbing in Separal: Piſcaria ſna, and 
for taking Piſces ſuos, ibid. viz. 100 Eels, &«. 
after Verdi for the Plantiff upon Not Guilty 
pleaded, and Damages entirely given. Moved 

in Arreſt of Judgment that the Declaration was 
Ill ; becauſe it ſays, Piſces ſuos, for he hath 
not any Propriety in the Fiſh until he takes 
them, and hath them in his poſſeflion, being fe- 
re Nature; and the ſame being matter of ſub- 
ſtance is not helped by the Verdict; but Judg- 
ment affirmed, per curiam, and agreed that bein 
in, Separali Piſcariaſua, it may well be ſaid, oil 
ces ſuos, for there is not any other may take 


them, whereforebeing taken out of his ſeveral 
| Piſcary 
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piſcary, and not, extrs liberam Piſcariam ſuam, 
the Action is maintainable. 

In a general ſenſe they cannot be ſaid, pi- 
ſees ipſius but in a particular ſenſe they may ; 
and a Man may have a ſpecial and qualified 
propriety in things, fere nature, three ways, 
rationis Infirmitatis, ratione Loci, & ratione Privj= 
kgii, and in this Caſe the Plantiff hath them 
by way of Priviledge. So for Deer in a 
Park, Conies in a Warren, Doves ih a Dove- 
coar, the owner hath a _ Property in 
them, and may fay, ſuos; but if they be not 
in a Park, Warren, or Dove-coat, he may 
not ſay, ſuas, unleſs he add, that they were 
Domeſtick. Vid. Crokes Rep. tempore Carols 
f. 554. Child and Greenhills Caſe. Vid. fame Caſe 
Rep. Marſh, f. 48, and 49, and Fones Rep. 
f.440, and Hughs Abridgment f. 1972 C.S. 26. 

Marſh ſays, that the Action was brought 
for Fiſhing in Separali Piſcaria ſua, without 
mentioning the Cloſe, and fo doth Fones in 
his Rep- 440. - Thus you may perceive what 
care and reſpe& our Fore-fathers had to the 
preſervation of Fiſh, and how many Statutes 
the wiſdom of many Parliaments multiplied to 
that end (befides many others about Sea Fiſh 
which I do not ſomuch as mention) that every 
' one might reap the benefit or pleaſure of 
their own Fiſh, and ſufficienc ſtore be preſer- 
| red from the Roguiſh Trick$of Raſcally and 
looſe Fellows z whoſe puniſhments, if they be 
taken Offendipg,are not mean,and ſlight, and 

one 
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one would think ſufficient to deter them 
from 'Treſpaſling in that Nature. 


Queritur,ut creſcunt tot magna Volumina Legu? 
In promptu cauſa eſt, creſcit in orbe dolus, 


T had thought to have given a Deſcription 
j of the prime Rivers in England, and Wales, 
of the Fiſh they are Furniſhed with ; but in 
the attempting thereof I found my ſelf not a 
little deceiv'd by the difficulty I met with, 
and that the ſame was not to be accompliſhed 
by any other way than Travel : the Account 
our Chorographers give thereof being ſo lame 
and impertect, that it had been ridiculous to 
have inſerted any thing out of them ; beſides, 
to have deſcribed a few particular Rivers on- 
Iy, within the narrow compaſs of my own 
- knowledge and experience, and omitted ma- 
ny others far more meriting, had been inju- 
rious, and a general Deſcription uſeleſs; there- 
fore ſince I am not fo able as willing to grati- 
fy the Angler herein, I Queſtion not but to 
have my Pardon paſs with more eaſe, then i 
I had troubled him with a rude and inſignift- 
cant Diſcourſe thereof. | 
However, en paſſant, I will tell you that 
there are cked | to be in England and Wales 
594 Rivers, whereof Englandclaims 450, and 
Wales 244, for her ſhare, but how the number 
comes to be ſo great, I cannot conceive, un- 
les ſome Rivulets are taken into the Accompt, 


greater. 


and then the number ſhould ſeem to = 
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As to their diverſities, their ſituations, their 
diſtance and remoreneſs, their nearneſs or vi- 
cinity to the Sea, fo they are different both in 
/ | the qualities of their Water, as alfo their vd- 
rious kinds and ſpecies of Fiſhes : thoſe that 
have a more immediate intercourſe with the 

| | Ocean, participate of its influences, and have 
| the ſame Viciſlitudes, the ſame fluxes and 
 F refluxes, the ſame Salt-water, and the fame 
\ | fort of Fiſh which frequent the Sea where 
\ |} them diſembogue themſelves; theſe are too 
' |} deep to be fathom'd by the cordage of a 
Line, but the more inland, and further di- 
ſtant. from the common recepracle of Wa- 
' | ters, are the Rivers moſt proper for the An- 
| glers Divertiſement. The principal n_ in 
| England, arethe Tbames, Severn, Trent, Tine, 
Tees, Tweed, Medway, Dove, Iſis, Tame, Wil- 
ley, Avon, Lea, Irwel, Lon, Nen, Welland, 
erwens , Calder , Wharf, Nid, Don , Swale, 
Hull, Wharfe, Ouſe, and Are. Principal Rivers 
| in ales, are the Dee, Wye, Conwy, Truy, Ched- 
| laydy, Cluid, U:k, Tovy, Taff, Dowy, &c. Bur 
' | the Maps will give you a better proſpet than 
' | any can by enumerating them, therefore let 
every ingenious Angler, have a large Map 
of England, or at leaſt of the particular Coun- 
ty where he uſually Angfes, and thereby he 
.may with delight view and obſerve the Spring- 
head, ſite, diſtance, various paſſages, wind- 
ings, tucnings, and confluxes, of each pwcti- 
cular River, with =_ Towns, Caltles, 
; I 
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Churches, Gentlemens Houſes, and places of 
Note are near of on their Banks, and make, 
as you Angle, Remarks proper to the nature 
of each. 

Several Rivers in England run under Ground 
and then riſe again, as a Branch of the Med. 
way in Kent, the Mole in Surrey, Hans in Staf- 
fordſhire,, the little Rivers Ales in Denbyſhire, 
and Deveril in Wiltſhire: The River Recall hides 
its ſelf under Ground, near unto Elmſley in 
the North riding of Torkſhire. At Aſhwell in 
Bedfordſbire, riſe ſo many ſources of Spri 
that they ſoon drive a Mill. At Chedder near | 
Axbridge in Somerſetſhire, is a Spring that drives 
Twelve Mills in a quarter of a Mile. Inthe 
mid of che River New, South of Peterborough 
in Northamptonſbire, is a deep Gulf call'd Me- 
defwell, ſo cold, that in Summer no Swimmer 
is able to endure it, yet not Frozen in Win- 
ter, but of theſe enough. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Is a Supplement to the 23, and 
37 Chap. aforegoing. 


Ecauſe the Pike is ſo noble a Fiſh, and of 

ſuch magnitude, and that many Rivers 

are plentifally ſtored therewith ; it's not in- 

convenignt, If I by way of Supplonon 
| ma 
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make a more particular Diſcourſe of him than 
before, which I doubt not but will be both 
acceptable, and delightfome to many. 

$ r. You are told before that the Pike is 
very voracious, even ſo greedy that hell de- 
vour thoſe of his own Species, only he ſel- 
dom adventures on a Pearch, unleſs hunger 
compels him ; becauſe of the Fins andPrickles 
on the Pearches Back, which are not a lictle 
offenſive to his Maw, therefore a Pearch is 
the worſt Bait for him, by reaſon the Pike 
has an Antipathy againſt him, for not being 
fo eafily devour'd as others. 
. F 2. The ſhape or Figure of che Pike's Bo- 
dy is very long, his Back broad, and almoſt 
ſquare, altogether equal to the loweſt Fins ; 
his Head is lean and very bony, his Snout is 
long like the Bill, or Beak of a Duck, and his 
lower Jaw is far longer than his upper, and in 
it are placed many Teeth, not orderly diſpo- 
ſed, but of diverſe ranks and orders, his Eyes 
are of a Golden Colour, and very quick- 
ſighted, (as are all forts of Fiſh) his Belly is 
always White, but his Back and Sides are of 
a Black ſpeckled with Yellow, if a fat one, 


- but the Sides are White and Pale in a thin, 


lean Fifh, his Ventricle is large and capacious, 


" and his Throat ſhort ; as for his Age, thereis 


diverſity of Opinions ; ſome ſay he'll live 40, 
or 50 Years, others but 10. Some grow faſter 
fome ſlower, according to the diverſity of 
their Water, and Feed. River Fiſh grow 

Boe... X 2 much 
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much faſter than Pond Fiſh, unleſs the Pond 
be very large, and have a good Stream run 
theo it; freſh Water being a great forwar- 
der 0 Fiſhes feeding. Jacks and Pickerels 
grow faſter than great ones: One ſpawn'd in 
a clear ſpringing Brook in March, will be 18 
inches long the next March; a River Pikegrows 
faſt till he arrive at 24, or near 30 inches in 
length, then he ſtands a little more at ſtay, 
and ſpreads himſelf in thickneſs ; after. he'll 
grow a long time, and be much longer grow- 
ing to his full bigneſs, (which is about 45 in- 
ches in length) from 30 inches, then he was 
encreaſing to that proportion. 'He's a great 
- breeder, and ſpawns about mid March, un- 
leſs the Spring be mild and forward, and 
then about the end of February. 

$ 3. In ſtoring your Ponds, put in all your 
-* Jacks of a bigneſs ; for a Pike of 30 inches 
{cruples not to devour one of 15. Some are 
apt co grow more in length, others in breadth, 
and thickneſs,. which latter ſort are beſt fed, 
and firmeſt Fiſhes ; for a lean, ſlender Pike, 
though he ſeem to advance in length ; yet is 
commonly a walter, and in a decaying condi- 
tion ; by reaſon of ſome outward Wound or 
Hurt by the Otrer, or ſome ſtronger of his own 
kind, or is-inwardly pricked by the Hook, or 
ſome other Caſualty ; yer he'll live and be as 
hungry and greedy as ever. A ſtill ſhady and 
unfrequented place, thick ſhelter d, where he 

receives no diſturbance at his feeding, 2 
1 where 
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where 2 Ditch. joyns upon a River, or a 
Spring, or ſmall Brook run into it, or a ſoli- 
tary and retired corner, not beaten with 
Fiſhers, or his flattering Friends, are com- 

modious and pleaſant for his growth. 
$ 4. The Male is generally in ſeaſon, firm, 
deficioys and inviting to the eater, though at 
worſt from 15 of February until beginning of 
April, but the Females are out of ſeaſon from 
about Candlemas until mid May, but in ſeaſon 
the reſt of the Year, eſpecially in Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, Oftober and November. The nuddle ſize 
are better than either the greater, or ſmaller 
ones, which latter always eat looſe and waſhy, 
by reaſon of their quick growth. One taken 
fat, out of a River is far better and. ſweeter, , 
than one fed fat in a Pond, except he be tak- 
en out of the Pond, and put into a running 

Stream to clear a while before eaten. 
+S 5. A thicker fort of Water, if it be not 
fowl and muddy, is of a better conſiſtency, 
and the parts better diſpoſed for Nutrition, 
than thoſe of a more thin and rarified Sub- 
ſtance : For Fiſh cannot live by pure Water, 
or by reſpiration, or ſucking in thoſe ſlender 
particles of his beloved Element, wichout the 
concurrence and afliſtance of ſome groflſer 
and terrene Qualities, which are intermingled 
with thoſe liquid Bodies ; this is the reaſon why 
Fiſh are the fatreſt, chough not altogether che 
{weeteſt, chat live amongſt Weeds and thick 
Fog, living and thriving with a lictle more 
RX 3 refreſh- 
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refreſhment, than what they receive from the 
fatneſs the Soil imparts. - Fen Fiſh broughe 
up into a clear and higher Waters, will thrive 


much, and be ſweeter ; but whether the 
contrary, is a Quar. | a 


The Pikes Haunt, and Flarbour, * 


$ 6. His hold is uſually amonegft, or near 
a Bank of Weeds, as of Flags, Bull-ruſhes, 
Candocks, Reeds, or of Green Fog : How- 
ever, he often ſhoots out, and ſports in the 
clear Stream, taking his pleaſure in the middle 
of the Water, and in Pools full of Fry. If the 
whole River be weedy, you'll be at a loſs to 
« find out his Quarters, but if the River be free 
from weeds, only here and there a Bank, 'or 
Bed of Bull-ruſhes, you may fafely conclude 
thoſe are his retirements end baiting places. If 
your River confiſts of Pits, have a care to the 
top and bottom thereof ; he's ſometimes caught 
inthe middle, but his principal Haunt is at the 
bottom of the Pit or Pool; and uſually where 
one is taken at the upper part, another hath 
been found at the foot or bottom of the Pool. 
In Winter, and cold Weather he lies deeper 
and nearer bottom 5 bue as. Summer ap- 
proaches, and the Weather becomes warmer, 
he ſhoots into more ſhallow places : Ih March 
they ſhoot into the Scours to ſpawn, but af- 
ter April begins, he lies in ſhallows. 
Ia a clear, calm, hot, fulfry, gleamy wy + 
p 
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he gets to the ſurface of the Water, and then 
a ſnare is moſt proper : For offer him a Bair, 
and he'll immediately retreat to his loweſt 
retirements. 

A Ford that is clear and gravelly at the 
bottom, eſpecially baving a Pool, or Pit ad- 
joining to it that is indifferently deep and.. 
weedy, is a probable place ; forchough they 
generally affeR a deep, Water, yet they'l! get 
near to a Ford or Shallow, where they'll - 
lighe themſelves, and ſport with the ſmall 
Fry. So are Scours and Pits, or Pools near 
Mills, either above or below them, common- 
ly well ſtored wich Fiſh, ſo s a Mill dam | 
that is deep and weedy. a 6 

Rivers that are Naight and level are not ſo 
good to Fiſh, as thole that are crooked and 
have many corners and turnings ; for Fiſh 
will get into thoſe Creeks and Channels, and 
bide themſelves in their private apartments, If 
the Water be narrow you may Fiſh both ſides, 
and ſooner chop upon them, and it's more 
pleaſant Trowling ; but where it's broad 
and deep, there is more uncertainty in their 
Haunt and Harbour, fo that they are not 
eaſily found, or light upon. 

if they bite at all, they commonly take 
the Baic at firſt throw ; therefore it's needleſs 
to caſt the Bait above once, or twice at the 
moſt in the ſame place. 

He delights muchgin a middle retirement, 
the River being about'4 foot deep, is a good 
| X 4 pro- 
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«proportion for the Trowler: For if deeper, 
they are more difficult to*ſtir, and harderts 
find :* and if* ſhallower, apt ro ſee: you; an 
ſhun your Bait. : l 
Smalt Jacks will often lye not above one, 
or two foot from the top of the Water, and 
ſometimes,on the very: ſarface ; arfuch time 


4 


keep.ﬆ # diſtance, and come not"nigh-the 


- 


Ry elll' chie Bair is in; 
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US Trowling time. * | 
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" $5: February, if it. be a dry ſeaſon and open, 
is one of the beſt 'Frowling Months. In March 
they ſpawn and are'fick ; therefore bite ill, 
pr it's hot fo good for the Trowl-as ſnap; 


"Ws; 
for.you'll ſcarce take one then at Frow!, ex- 


cept it be a Male Fiſh: April, and nntil the 
. middle of ay, eſpecially it it becold and win- 
'Gy, is propitious to rhe ſport; becauſe the 
Weeds, which have couched all Winter, begin 
then to erect their heads. From mid May un- 
til September it's bad Trowling, by Sr-A of 
the Weeds; but if you'li Trowl in the Sum- 
mer, let the Day be dark, gloomy and windy, 
and rather uſe the Snap than Trow), though 
eirher way you'll take more Weeds, than 
Fiſh. From the beginning of September until 
Martinmas, if you be not diſturbed with Rin 
or Floads, eſpecially Ofober is good ; | becauſe 
the Weeds then fall and rot, and the Fiſh are 
fac with the' Surnmers feed, After a glut of 
Rain, 


Fu 


| bites well, nor whilſt the Water is chick, and 


Noon is beſt. All Winds are good ee 
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Rain; or ſome great Showers, '# Pike nevet 


any thing muddy. Pikes bite beſt in clear 
Waters and windy Days, about three in the 
Afternoon. Mornings and Evenings b& 

in Summer, becauſe Fiſh cowardalti w 
to the top of the Warer, and are then" 

mindful of Play, than Meat: In aWary 
hot, ſultry or gleamy day, in Summer, they 
pet to the top of the Water, and then a Snarg 
15 more proper than a Bait. In February, March, 
Ofober and November, one part of the day aif- 
fers not much from the other, but" about 


the Eaſt. A Pike will feed to that exceſsani 

fulneſs, that he cannot” gorge your Parr, yet 
will heriſe and ſhew himſelf, and make many 
offers, fo that you may often catch him'with 
the Snap. el 


Baits for the Fike. 


$8. Roch, Dace and Bleak are the prime 
Baits, eſpecially if the River be any- thing 
muddy, or the Day dark and cloudy ; be- 
cauſe they are bright, and ſhine in the Water, 
and Roch and Dace are the hardeſt, and will 
endure the longeſt on the Hook. ln a brighe 
Day, and clear, tranſparent Water, a large 
Gudgeon is the beſt Bait, and is very {weer, ' 
though tender, and will ſoon burſt; alfo 
Trouts, Chubs and Jacks that are ſmall, and 
Minnows and Loaches that are: large, are 


very 


» as Wes 
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very good Baits, ſo is a piece of an Eel ; for 
it's very {weer to him ; and in Hay-time, a 
pi bright Frog is very good, eſpecial] 
or the ledger Baic. A Pearch is the wank 
Bait, becauſe a Pike has an Antipathy againſt 
him, but if neceflicy compel you to uſe him, 
cutoff. all his Fins and Prickles, and ſcrape 
off his Scales, and it's better for Snap than 
Troll, and in clear Water, than dark. 
. Let all! your Baits for Pike, be freſh and 
{weet, and alive che fame day you uſe them; 
for with ſtale Baits you'!! have ſmall ſucceſs, 
eſpecally in Summer, or at Trowl or ledger 
Bait. Somtimes with one freſh Bait, you ma 
take threg or four Jacks, or more; for a Fi 
that bices greedily, and ſwallows the Bait pre- 
ſently, does not tear it ſo much, as one that 
plays with it in his Mouth, and then leaves 
it; for a Bair is not much worſe for being 
chopt, and full of holes, ſo that it hang well 
on the Hook, and the Lead be not ſeen: For 
one Pike will feed well after another, and 
the Bait will ſtill be the ſweeter, the more it 
js bitten, if it be not uſed ſo long to be Water- 
ſopt. One freſh Bait will wear out two or 
three ſtale ones. But for the Snap, if they 
look bright, and gliſter in the Water, ic's not 
material whether they be old or new ; for any 
thing that may afte& the Eye, may be uſed 
at Snap, which is the reaſon that Artificial 
Gudgeons and Roches are made to uſe at 


Snap, but are worth lictle for the Trow!. 
' Some 
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Some there are that fiſh with their Baits 
alive, having ſhort Hooks faſhioned accords. . 
ingly with more Joints, and wichaue: Lead; | 
and uſe it as a ledger Bair, only keepmg''t &! 
foot from the bottom, with a Float of Cork: 
which is a very murthering way. 

If you have a Caſt-net,, you may catch 
Baits in one day, that will ſerve a quarter of 
a year ; chooſe our thoſe you. like, and -pat 
them in a Trunk with holes in it, and lay.che 
ſame in a Pond. 

If you trowl with a middle fized Gudgeon, 
large Minnow or Loach, you may. catch 
Pearch as well as Pikes. 

If you'll uſe a ledger Bait for Pike, as fome 
will lay forty or fifty, and begin to. draw at 
the firſt was laid, let it be kept a foot from 
the bottom with a Float; and a live Bait is 
better then a dead one, and that way, though 
the Pearch be the worſt Bait, yet he'lt live: 
longeſt on the Hook ; and isto be baiced chus, 
viz, having cut off his Fin on his Back with- 
out hurting him, with a ſharpe Knife, betwixe 
the head and the Fin on the Back, cut or 
take an Inciflion, or fuch a Scar as you may 
put the arming Wire of your Hook into it, 
with as little bruiſing or hurting the Fiſh as 


pollible, and fo carrying your arming Wire 


+-long his Back, into or near the Tail of your 
Fiſh, betwixt the Skin and che body of it, 
draw out the Wire or Arming of your Hook. 


# another Scar near to his Tail, chen tye him. 


about 


=" 
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about it with Thread, but no harder than of 
neceflicy to prevent hurting the Fiſh. And 
ſome uſe a kind of Probe to open the way, 
for the more eaſy entrance or paſlage of your 
Arming or Wire: And thus bait your ledger 
Bait for Pike, and keep it a foot from the bot- 
tom ;/for a Pikewill not ſo ſoon cake any Bait 
onthe Ground, as if it ſwim about a foot or 
more from the bottom. 

To bait a Frog for the Pike, do it thus ; 
4uiZ. put your arming Wire in at his Mouth 
(which you may do betwixt May-day and the 
end of Auguſt; for afterwards his Mouth clo- 
ſes up ) and out at his Guills, and then, with 
a"fine Needle and Silk, ſow the upper part of 
his Leg with only one ſtich to the arming 
Wire, or tye the Frogs Leg to the upper 
joint of the Wire. Uſe him gently, and per- 
form your operation nearly, and he'll live the 
longer on your Hook. 


Hooks for the Pike. 


C9. There are ſeveral ſorts of Pike-hooks 
both for Snap, and Pouch or Trowl ; your 
Spring-hooks are excellent for Snap, and 
ſtrike ſure, yet the ordinary plain Snap-hook 
will as often miſs as hit. Of Pouch-hooks 
there are many faſhions, ſome with a round 
bent, almoſt after the Figure of a Pearch- 
hook, which may be good; but there are 
another ſort having a ſloping bent oucwards,, 
eurning 
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turning a lictle inward under the Beard, yet 
withal, bending towards the Lead at the point 
of it, which point muſt be very ſharp, which 
] is the better Hook ; the ſingle Hooks ftrikes as 
ſure, and is as good for the Trowl, if not bet- 
ter, than the double Hook, only for a, great 
Bait, the double Hook is beſt. 

, There are two or three ſorts of double 
Hooks, beſides that of the Snap, ſome of them 
are flat, and are bent back to back, another 
ſort there is that is more ſloped, and the bents 
cloſer together, others there are that have 
a round bent muck after the form of the Snap, 
which muſt always have a full bent, and very 
large. 

Hooks uſed for ledger Baits, with live Fiſh, 
are not leaded, but rather ſhorter than -the 
other, and the Wire hath uſually more joints ; 
but all other Hooks are neatly leaded on the 
ſhank.; let them be made of well temper'd 
_ that will rather break, than ſtand 

ent. 
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Lines for the Pike. 


{ 10, The Trowling-line oughtto be ſtrong, 
and either of green or Sky-coloured Silk, and 
thirty yards long, but the Line for Snap may 
be about ten yards long ; next unto Silk fine 
Spun, Hemp Yarn Died green, or Sky-C0- 
lour, 4, 5, or 6 fold nearly Twiſted ; but for 
a Ledger BaicShooemakers Thread wellTwiſt- 

ed is good cnough, Let your Lines ans 
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be dried immediately after you have uſed 
them.” Snap T.ine muſt be ſtronger than the 
'Trowling Line. As for the managing of the 
Line and ficting it for your ſpore, you may 
winde it upon a Roll that curns upon a Ring 
'of Iron, with your Finger in it, having no 
more in your Hand than you make uſe of ar 
preſent ; ſo that if occaſion be you may un- 
wind it at your leiſure. 


The Rod or Pole for the Pike. 


$ rr. The Pole ſhould be about 3 yards and 
2 half long, and made either of Cane, dried 
Withy Bark't Fir, or dried Hazle, with a 
Ring at top for the Line to run through, and 
the Pole muſt be ſtronger for Snap than 
Trowl: for Trowl you may take off your 
Hazle top, and put on a Ring, and uſe it, and 
fo it will ſerve either for Pikes or other Fiſh. 


Flow to 'Bait the Hook, and play the Bait 


at Trowl, 


12. Your Baits being ready, take a couple 
of. s at leaſt with you, and you may 
- "Bait them before you ſer out, eſpecially in 
cold Weather; the way then to Bait your 
Hook for Trowl is thus, viz, firſt thruſt your 
Wire into the Mouth of the Fiſh'quite through 
his Belly, and out at his Tail, ſome have be- 
fides the Wire a Knitting-needle- on purpets, 


1 An OMyea;ztaR.. 
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but if the firſt joipt of the Wire be ftiff and 
ſtrong, it may very well be don&with that ; 
the point of the Hook muſt be even with the 
Belly of the Bait, for if ic hang on either ſide 
it may hinder and check the Pike, who will 

robably lay his Mouth upon it, for when 
be chops croſs the Fiſh, he may be pricked, 
and ſo leave theBaitz when you have fo put 
through the Fiſh, then tye the Tail of the Baic 
faſtto the joint ofthe Wire with ſtrong Thread, 
which will both make it hang ſtraight on the 
Hook, and preſerve ic from outward violence 
for if it be not well faſtned, the Weeds will 


ſoon tear it down to the Guills, and ſo ſepa- 


rate the Hook from the Bait ; ſome faſten ic 
m a Needle. R 4 o/6e 

he very beſt and chiet way of faſtni 
your Hook to the Line is with a Swivel. "Ip 


How to Trowl. 


& 13. Thus fixed drop in your Bait firſt 6- 
ven before you, then caſt it on each ſide'to 
find him, and let the third throw be before 
you into the middle, afterwards caſt about all 
places where you conceive your Game lies, 
or any where you can Fiſh wichout Annoy- 
ance of Weeds, Roots, &c. for if the place b 
Weedy, &c. you cannot caft our ſo far, bur 
only in the Bait, here and there by the 
ſides, and in holes that are clear 'and deep, 
The Weeds are very troubleſome'and great 
Enemies ; 


\ 
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Enemies ; for if the ſmalleſt bit of Weed hang 
on your Hgok, or Bate, a Pike will be very 
ſqueamiſh 5 Gorge it. 

Having caft out a fair throw, it may be 
12.or ſometimes 20 yards, ( which may eaſily 
be done if the River requires it, ) et it firſt 
have a little time to ſink, then feel it by draw- 
ing gently towards you ; for a Pikeoften takes 
it at firſt ſight before it get to the bottom, and 
if you ſnatch it haſtily you both diſcourage 
him and deprive your {af of your expected 
ſport ; afcer you have given it an eaſy motion 
towards you, let it have the liberty of finking 
again, then draw it ſlowly and ſoftly towards 

ou, for if you jerk it quickly and haſtily, he 
14s not time to lay hold on the Bait: for he's 
ſo quick-ſighted that he'll ofren ſhoot himfelf 
from the fartheſt ſides, and at a great diſtance, 
towards your Bait ; when the Bait comes near 
the Bank, then play it longer there, firſt deep, 
for the deeper the better, if cold Weather, after- 
wards raiſe it higher and higher, by degrees, 
till, you have it ſo near the top that you ſee it 
gllter; then take it,out, not haſtily, becauſe 

often takes it near the top. 

When a Pike is once ſtir'd he'll lye watch- 
ing for the Bait, and catch greedily ar it, if he 
does not. ſe you ; therefore keep at alittle di- 
Atance upon, the Bank; for they'll often take 
te at the very top, and ſometimes leap out of 
the Water. at it, but then they are fo affright- 
ed that they ll bice no more, _ "ſ 
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to ſtrike. | 

'When you have firſt firicken him, you 
muſt be ſure to have your Line ready wy 
ſlack, that he may take as much liberty 
he will ; for when he finds himſelf rapen'd 
with.the Hook, he'll uſe all his might and 
cunning to get looſe ; as you feel him come 
eaſily towards you, you may te ſtill draw- 


ing, till you feel him make reſiſtance 4- 


gain, then you may let him have his ſwing 
till his fury is over, chen gather your Line 


to you agtin Yill he Fa away, and if 


ou can get him to the top, it will che 
ooner tire him: For the more he ſtrives 
and throws himſelf from you, the ſooner 
he'll be weary; after this manuer by draw- 
ing him up and letting him looſe again, 
on may tire him and tame him till you 
ring him to your Hand; then go noc_un- 
adviſedly to take him out "by che Back, or 
Tail,” but rake him by the Head, and pur 


| Your Figgers into his Eyes ( which is che 


feſt hold ) but not into his Guills, leſt 


your Fingers be injured wich - his Bites, 


TT which 


L. if 


which are vYehemous x bur if 'you have a 
Thnlag hagh; a4n abr ITY and ſe- 
eurely uſe that. 
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T take excellent Glews for 7 Rads” 
| in ſome caſt, as alſo for manner 8 


 Joymers Work. 


$ x7. Take ſcummed Milk, which has | 
ſtood ſo long, chat no more Cream will ariſe 
from. ic, ſcum. it very clean, and fer it over , 
the Fire in a Leaden Por, letting it boil a, 
lictle, and if any. Cream ariſe, take it off: 

into it a ſufficient quantity of Glew, -, 

cut it into ſmall bits, which will 1oon melt ; , 
bail it into a body wee it may neither be too 
thick, nor to thin, ( for. in, this boiling lyes 
much Art ) then take ic from che Fice, and 
uſe it as other Glew, 

Obſerve, That Firſt, This Glew binds be- 
yond belief, and will not be ſubjet to re- 
ſolve with any ordinary moiſture of the Wea- 
ther, bec2uſe the curdy parc of the Milk, freed 
from irs Oil, is joined with the Glew, Second- 
ly, That you take care it burn not to the ſides 
of the Por, for then it will be deprived of irs? 
Strength, to prevent which ( both in ics ficlt 
making, and after melting of it) you had beſt 

F both 


— 
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both mend melt it in Balneo Marie, fo will | 
you prevent burning, and by that means you 
may more ſafely boil it to what Body you 


leaſe, pes er 'ot ;hurting the Glew., 


orin making any Glew is ſhould boil as lci- 
furely as pe his hath! been often ex- 
perimentedito be an —_ Glew. 
.Monhieur vs; that if. you 
ick-lime and w 26g? zwgether, and 


what you Glew with it, dry in the ſhade, that 

it will become as hard as Iron, and not re- 

ſolve eicher by. the heat of Eire, or moiſture 

of Water. And 4 Countty Joyner, once told 

me, That if one pout ſome Water on ſome 

Stones of "Quick-lime, until they are' well 

eiched,and the Ebulliciog ceaſeth, and then 

the Warer, and therewich boit very lei- 

ra your Glew, that *rwill make an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong Giew. 

' Linſeed-oil is good to anoint Hazle Angle 

Rods,-once in 2 gr 3 years with. 
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Flounder, Conger ay La ES: 
long to the Sea, though often takey tw 
| the Mouths of Freſh Rrvers. Thens i 
'F omitted awry ſmall Fiſh called a' 

o back, without any Scales, whoſe | dy ir 
fenced with ſeveral Prickles; Htlt he's 
of ſo little value as is not world 
tioning, only he makes up the Number | 
of our freſ} Water Fiſh juſt 20. 
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